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PREFACE 

1 

— 

The  prevailing"  ardour  for  rescuing  the  Works 
>f  our  old  Poets  and  Dramatic  Authors  from  the 
>blivion  to  which  they  were  fast  approaching,  is 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  age ;  new 
editions  of  the  old  Drama,  collectively,  and  of  the 
separate  Works  of  Peele,  Greene,  Webster, 
Marlowe,  Ford,  Massinger,  and  others  have 
recently  been  published:  the  Works  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  but 
the  Glossaries  appended  to  them  have  been  both 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Commentaries  on  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare, it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  of  the 
peculiar  phrases  and  local  allusions  abounding  in  his 
Works,  have  neither  been  properly  defined  or  satis- 
factorily elucidated;  this  defect  has  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  the 
Midland  Counties.  Numerous  words  used  by  Shake- 
speare being  local,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
cotemporary  Author,  and  hence  the  Commentators, 
unacquainted  with  the  Archaisms  of  the  County  of 
Stafford  and  other  adjoining  Counties,  were  puzzled 
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to  find  among-  their  philological  researches  the  de 
rivation  and  definition  of  those  words,  and  therefor 
adopted  many  very  fanciful  and  some  very  absur< 
ones.  The  words  blood  bolter'd  may  be  adduced 
among  others,  to  prove  the  fact.  The  definition  o 
Warburton,  adopted  by  Malone,  ha^s  no  analog] 
with  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  bolter,  which  ii 
purely  local  and  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

The  Author  of  the  present  Work,  without  pre- 
tending to  the  critical  acumen  of  his  Predecessors, 
has,  he  flatters  himself,  elucidated  the  meaning  of 
many  words  hitherto  unexplained  or  improperly 
defined;  but  where  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  dif- 
fering with  persons  whose  names  deservedly  rank 
high  as  philologists,  he  trusts  he  has  done  so  with 
the  deference  which  ought  always  to  be  paid  to  the 
superior  talents  and  great  authority  of  the  Authors. 
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Addle  (S.  edlian,  to  earn),  to  grow  or  encrease  in 
size ;  a  north  country  word. 

Where  ivy  embraces  the  tree  rery  sore, 
Kill  ivy,  or  else  tree  will  addle  no  more. 

Tusbbr's  Hvss. 

Alouris.  In  the  quotation,  the  word  lake  is  mis* 
printed  for  take. 

Beck  (S.  been),  a  nod  of  the  head,  whether  an  in- 
timation of  acquiescence,  recognition,  or  salutation. 

And  I  to  every  soul  again 

Did  five  a  beck  them  to  retaine. 

O.  P.  Thb  Four  P's. 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Milton's  L'Allkgro. 

Besmotre  (S.)  to  blacken  with  smut,  to  soil  with 
dirt. 

Alle  besmotred  was  his  habergeon. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Talks* 

Bismare  (S.  bismor),  rude  of  speech. 

And  al  so  ful  of  hoker  and  bismare 

Chaucer's  Rrve's  Tale, 

Bitrent  (S.  betrymian),  twisted,  entwined  round. 

Bitrent  and  writhin  is  the  swete  wodbinde. 

Chaucbr's  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Blin  (S.  blinnan),  to  cease,  to  desist. 

Till  he  betrayed  him  he  could  not  blinne. 

Chaucer's  Chanons,  Yeoman's  Talk* 
Did  the  other  two  their  cruel  vengeance  blin. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
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Bodge.  This  word  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
French  bouger,  which  Cotgrave  defines  to  budge 
or  stir.  Milton,  in  his  Comug,  speaks  of  "  those 
budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur ;"  but  the  adjective 
is  defined  to  be  brisk  or  jocund,  terms  which  could 
not  be  applied  to  a  doctor  in  divinity :  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  poet  meant  to  name  them  from 
budge,  the  lambs'  wool  robes  worn  by  judges  and 
high  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  quotation  from 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  under  this  title  is  in- 
correct, arising  from  a  misprint  in  the  old  copy ; 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  equally  so. 

Boot,  a  species  of  torture  applied  to  criminals  to 
extort  confession:  a  wet  skin,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  boot,  was  drawn  on  the  leg  and  then  brought 
to  a  fire,  which,  causing  the  skin  to  shrink,  the 
pressure  caused  great  pain.  In  Scotland  the  leg 
was  compressed  by  an  iron  bar,  and  by  force  of  iron 
pegs  broken;  this  method  was  called  the  Scotch 
boot. 

What,  do  you  give  me  the  toots! 

O.  P.  M09HKK  BOMBIE. 

Bord  (F.),  the  side,  edge,  or  brim;  hence,  as  appli- 
cable to  a  ship,  to  throw  overboard  is  to  cast  any 
thing  over  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

That  we  ben  entrerf  into  shippes  bord. 

Chaucbr's  Miller's  Talk. 

Bote  (S.).  This  word,  of  which  the  modern  word 
boot  is  nearly  synonimous,  had  a  more  extended 
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meaning  formerly;   as,  need,  help  in  necessity,  a 
remedy  for  pain,  misfortune,  or  misery. 

The  cause  yknowe  and  of  his  harm  the  rote» — 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  sike  man  his  bote. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cavt.  Tales. 

Bouke  (S.  buce),  the  body,  the  belly,  or  stomach. 

The  clotered  blood,  for  any  lecne-craft, 
Corrumpeth  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft. 

Ciiacckr's  Kxigiit*s  Tale. 

Brest.  A  good  singer  of  old  was  said  to  have  a 
good  breast,  from  sound  being  produced  from  the 
action  of  the  lungs. 

Syr,  I  have  some  syght  In  syngynge. 
—Bat  is  your  brente  any  thynge  swete  i 

O.  P.  The  Four  Pfs. 
Go  thy  ways  for  a  sweet  treated  page. 

O.  P.   WOMBN,   BEWARE  WOMBtf. 

Bribour  (O.  F.  bribeur),  a  sturdy  beggar,  one  who 
would  steal  if  opportunity  offered. 

Who  saveth  a  thefe  whan  the  rope  is  knet. 
With  some  false  torn  the  bribour  will  him  quite. 

L  yd  gate's  Boccacb- 

Chichevache  (O.  F.  chichefaee).  This  name  is 
given  to  a  character  in  an  old  ballad,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Lydgate,  called  Chichevache 
and  Bycorne,  two  beasts,  the  former  feeding  upon 
obedient  wives  and  the  latter  upon  docile  hus- 
bands; and  the  humour  of  the  piece  is,  that  fiy- 
corne  gets  fat  and  plump  upon  his  provender,  but 
Chichevache  is  half  starved.  The  word  chittyface 
in  English  denoted  a  small  and  meagre  coun- 
tenance. 

Lest  Chichevache  you  swaWe  in  hire  entraille. 

Chauckr's  Merchant's  Talk. 

a  2 
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Chuet.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  wcrfd  id  de- 
rived from  the  O.  F.  chuet,  a  bolster,  than  the  de- 
rivations given  by  Theobald  and  Stevens. 

Cittern.  The  Italians  altered  the  word  cilhara  to 
guitara,  hence  the  niodefn  word  guitar. 

Cockney.  If  the  quotation  from  Pierce  Plowman's 
Vision  be  relied  upon,  this  word  originally  meant 
a  cook. 

And  yet  I  say,  by  my  sotde,  I  have  no  salt  bacon, 
Ke  no  cokenty  (by  Christe)  colloppes  to  make. 

P.  PtdWtiAftM  Vis. 

Coint  (F.),  neat,  spruce;  fancifully  decorated,  from 
hence  the  English  word  quaint. 

Al  full  of  colour,  ttra&re,  and  coint. 

Chaucer's  Drbmc. 

Controvb  (6.  F.  controuver),  to  invent,  to  speak 
untruly. 

It  is  not  ftl  srith  tfthig  thai  se*me*h, 
Asd  it  is  simxe  for  to  eotOrbte. 

CftAvesa's  Ro*.  of  thk  Ross. 

Ctfft*  AiLfc  (L.  tonvalesco),  to  recover  from  sickness. 

Causeless*  fce  is  nefer  to  conb&le.    til*. 

Cost  at  (F.  costoyer)>  to  coast. 

And  by  a  river  forth  I  gan  coatay. 

C6ACCSr/s  Coiip.  of  TitE  BlAck  Knight. 

Cotfe*    ttte  first  quotation  is  froirn  HtiitoM. 
Glt&Cfc#rT&,  IbtfkS  ttf  natt;  a  word  for  which  no 
satisfactory  dStfvatoon  can  b6  found. 

tlwy  kembe  their  crockettet  with  crystal  (».  e.  combs 
made  of  crystal). 

CttAtrcxft's  ^LoirttAN'a  TAlk. 

Cuirbouly  (F.),  leather  prepared  in  a  pefcuHai  way, 
of  which,  anciently,  boots  were  made. 

His  iambetcc  were  of  cnirbovly, 
His  swerde*  sheth  of  ivory. 

Chaucbr's  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas. 
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Del  (S.),  a  part  or  portion  of  any  thing. 

Then  tarried  we  and  said  it  every  del. 

Chaucer's  Asskmblie  of  Ladies. 

Deliver  (F.  delivre),  quick,  alert,  nimble. 

And  wonderly  deliver  and  grete  of  strength. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Disour  (F.  diseurs),  a  reciter  or  teller  of  tales. 

Rychard  gaft  gyftes  grete  wones 
To  heraudes  and  to  disour*. 

Rom.  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

Dormant  (L.  dormiens).  This  word  was  sometimes 
applied  to  a  table,  fixed  or  usually  standing*  in  a 
particular  place.  The  ordinary  dining  tables  of 
our  ancesters  were  moveable  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  upon  trestles,  which  were  turned  up  or 
carried  away  when  the  repast  was  concluded. 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  their  form  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

More  lights,  ye  knaves,  and  turn  the  tables  up. 

The  dormant  table  was,  as  the  name  signifies,  al- 
ways stationary. 

Eke  in  the  halle,  as  it  was  convenable,   . 
On  eehe  partie  was  a  dormant  table. 

Lydoate's  Troy.. 
His  table  dormont  in  the  halle  alway 
Stode  ready  covered. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  the  Franklbin's  Tale. 

Farme  (S.),  a  meal,  food  in  general. 

This  hastie  farme  had  ben  a  feste. 

Chaucer's  Dreams. 

Farthingale.     In  the  proverb  quoted,.  Broadgates 

is  misprinted  Broadgales.     ■ 
Floiting.    See  that  word;  perhaps  playing  on  a 

flute. 
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Gadling  (S.),  a  vagabond;  hence  to  garf,  itt  the 
modern  sense,  is  to  ramble  abroad  in  an  idle  man- 
ner. 

That  ne  seemed  like  no  gadling. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Gkrne  (S.  geonian),  to  yawn. 

And  gaped  like  a  gulph  when  he  did  gerne. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

GoLlARDEts  (F.  gotiarchis),  a  jester  or  buffoon,  so 
called  fifotn  "Golias,  the  name  of  a  witty  man  living 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  author  of  several  pieces 
of  burlesque  Latin  poetry. 

He  was  a  j  angler  and  a  goliardeis. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Grice,  a  young  wild  boar,  a  pig-  in  general.  No 
derivation  is  given  of  this  word,  which  is  probably 
local  and  provincial. 

I  have  no  penny  (quod  Pierce)  pullets  to  bay, 
Ne  neither  goose  ne  grys. 

P.  PloWjkan's  Vis. 

Halke  (S.),  a  corner. 

Seken  in  every  halke  and  every  heme. 

Chavcer's  Franklein's  Tale. 

Haver  cake  (Dan.ftaUre),  thin  cakes  made  of  coarse 
oatmeal  mixed  with  water. 

A  few  curds  and  cream,  and  an  haver  cake. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 

Inde  (F.  from  L.  indicum),  a  light  blue  colour. 

Of  grass*  and  ndares  tfafe  and  pers, 
And  many  hewes  ful  divers. 

Chauckh'8  TRcto.  oVV«e  Rose. 

Ineckb©  (S.)>  inserted. 

Have  any  word  ineched  for  the  best. 

Chaucer's  Taoi.  and  Cribs, 
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Kime  (S.  gttma),  a  fellow,  a  man. 

That  at  the  last  the  sely  kime. 

Chauckr's  Plowman's  Talk. 

Kneeling  after  the  play.  It  was  the  custom 
formerly  for  the  players,  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, to  kneel  on  the  stage,  and  make  a  short 
prayer  for  their  patrons.  The  ancient  interludes 
commonly  end  with  a  prayer  for  the  Royal  Family, 
and  on  this  custom  being-  discontinued  in  the  house, 
the  words  Vivat  Rex  et  Regina  still  continued 
were  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  play  bill*. 

Preserre  our  noble  Q.  Elizabeth  and  her  councell  all. 

Int.  of  Thb  Nkw  Custom. 

This  shews  like  kneeling:  after  the  play,  1  praying  for  my  Lord 
Overmuch  and  his  good  countess,  &c. 

O.P.  A  Sad  World  my  Masters. 

Knight  of  the  post.  In  a  curious  black  letter 
pamphlet,  printed  1597,  they  are  called  ''com- 
mon baylers,"  L  e.  persons  without  any  visible 
means  of  living,  who  became  bail  for  any  person 
who  would  hire  them,  and  would  swear  to  the 
possession  of  property  to  any  amount  required. 

Kyke  (S.),  to  look  steadfastly  or  with  wonder. 

And  in  the  rofe  they  hykin  and  they  gape. 

Chaucbr's  Miller's  Talk. 

Lakke  (S.),  to  blame  or  find  fault. 

ButBitheye  love  deacriren  so, 
Arid  lahke  tted  preise  in  <botfa  two. 

Chaucir's  Rom.  or  the  Ross* 

Lefe  (S.),  agreeable  or  pleasing. 

Albe  him  lothe  or  left. 

I»tx>« 
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Make.  This  word,  in  the  Midland  Counties,  is  still 
in  use,  signifying  to  fastenor  shut;  as  "to  make 
the  door''  is  to  lock  or  bolt  it. 

And  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 

COMBDY  OF  ERROR8.. 

Maund  (S.  maiyt),  a  hand  basket  with  two  lids. 
See  "Maunder." 

In  country  mcadowes,  pearl'd  with  dew 
And  set  about  with  lilies, 
There,  filling-  maunds  with  cowslips,  you 
May  find  my  Amyrillis. 

Hbr  rick's  Poems-. 

Mullok  (S.),  a  heap  of  dung  or  rubbish. 

Till  it  be  roten  in  mullok  or  in  stre. 

Chaucer's  Reve's  Talk, 

Musser  (F.),  a  Jjple  to  hide  in  or  conceal;  from 
musser,  to 'conceal  or  keep  close. 

Your  traces,  squats,  the  mussers  forms  and  holes 
You  young-  men  use. 

O.P.  Ram  Alley. 

Nightertale  (S.nihtem  dal),  night  time. 

So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Noel  (F.),  an  exclamation  of  rejoicing  at  Christmas, 
from  L.  Natalis,  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  afterwards 
it  became  a  cry  upon  ordinary  occasions  of  joy. 

And  nowel  crieth  every  lusty  man. 

Chaucer's  Franklkin's  Tale* 

Norfolk  wiles.  The  love  of  chicanery  and  legal 
litigation  attributed  to  the  people  of  Norfolk  is 
often  mentioned  in  old  writers,  with  what  truth  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  that  some  cause  ex- 
isted for  that  belief  is  manifest  by  the  fact  that  the 
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Stat.  33  Hen.  VI.  limited  ibe  number  of  attomies 
allowed  to  exercise  their  profession  in  that  shire. 
Norfolk  wiles  became  proverbial,  and  Ray  states, 
that  for  cunning  in  the  law  and  wrangling",  Nor- 
folk men  are  justly  i&ted. 

A  summer's  son  and  leara'd  in  Norfolk  wUes, 
Some  common  bail  or  counter  lawyer. 

O.  P.  Ram  Alley. 

Notte,  so  called  from  having-  the  semblance  of  a 
nut.  The  quotation  h  from  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Totes. 

Onb*  (S.),  malice,  seal. 

That  for  hirt  wratfee  tad  to  a*d  oM#, 

CiAucia'i  Rom.  op  tbi  Ron. 

Pencel  (F.  pennohcel),  a  small  «|reamer  or  pennon. 

She  made  him  weare  iptncel  of  her  altt? t. 

Chapc***1*  thin,  A*6  Cuitst. 

Rake,  The  meaning  of  this  word  scarcely  admits 
further  elucidation.  John  Gaule,  in  his  work  called 
Distractions,  or  the  Holy  Madnesse  (1629)/'  de- 
signates &  lean  person  as  rahe-backt;  and  a  scrag* 
of  mutton,  on  account  of  its  leanness,  is  still  called 
a  rath  of  mutton. 

Refreide  (F.  refroider),  to  refrain,  to  cool,  slacken, 
or  relent. 

Fro  day  to  day  he  let  her  nought  refrieto. 

Ibid. 

RokiKg  (S.  tokke),  shaking:  or  trembling-;  to  rock 
is  still  in  use  to  shake  or  move  backwards  and  for* 
wards. 

The  shaft  I  drowe  out  of  thearowe 
Roking  for  wo,  right  wonder  par  owe. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  or  tub  Robs. 
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Rosemary.  It  was  customary  to  carry  this  herb  at 
funerals,  and  also  to  wear  sprigs  of  it  at  weddings. 

Besides  there  will  be  charges  saved  too,  the  same  rosemary 
that  serves  for  the  funeral  will  serve  for  the  wedding. 

O.  P.  The  Old  Law. 

SAU8EFLEME  (O.  F.),  a  scorfeutic  eruption  or  pim- 
ple, from  the  L.  sateumjlegma. 

For  sause/leme  he  Was  with  even  narwe. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Ca*t.  Tales. 

Scyle  (S.  scylan),  to  conceal  or  obscure. 

I  stode  when  Titan  had  his  btmes  bright 
Withdrawen  doun  and  tcylid  tinder  cure. 

CrtAucfift'a  Tttoi.  awd  Cab**. 

Sewe  (S.  gfau>f),  a  kind  of  no  up  or  broth;  mvi'na 
is  still  used  in  Scotland  to  signify  oatmeal  btoth. 

The  stranfe  mm*  and  thf  wbtilties 
That  *•«  that  day  itmd. 

Lye  o  ati's  TRoy. 

Sheue  (S.  mr),  pure,  clear. 

The  which  Paotolus  with  his  waters  sherp 

Throws  forth.  Spbnser's  p.  Queev, 

Sup,  a  cant  word  for  a  counterfeit  piece  of  money, 

usually  brass,  silvered  over. 

I  shall  ?o  for  silver  tho*  when  you  are  nail'd  up  for  slips, 

O.P.  Mother  Bombie. 
How  shaU  I  pay  my  sugar  merchant,  if  you  pay  me  thus  with  slips  f 

PEfCKAR'd  BANKROITT'S  BANQUET. 

Sonde  (S  ),  a  message  or  thing  sent. 

She  kneeleth  down  9  and  thanketh  Goddes  sonde. 

Cbaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Talk. 

Sowe.  It  was  usual,  and  indeed  necessary,  when 
letters  were  written  on  parchment  to  sew  them  to 
prevent  inspection;  this  custom  was  continued  long 
after  the  invention  of  paper,  though  the  necessity 
ceaed. 

Myself  to  Medes  wol  the  lettre  snwe,- 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress, 
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Statute  merchant,  a  law  term,  signifying  a  bond 
given  by  a  debtor  and  attested  by  a  mayor  or  other 
municipal  officer,  or  two  merchants,  authorizing 
the  creditor,  in  default  of  payment,  to  take  the 
debtor's  body  and  goods. 

I'll  enter  into  a  statute  merchant  to  see  it  answered. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombie. 

Stele  (S),  the  handle  of  any  thing;  a  word  still 
used  in  the  Midland  Counties,  the  shaft  of  a  broom 
or  mop  being  called  a  mop  stele,  &c. 

And  caught  the  coulter  by  the  cold  stele. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Stewes  (F.estuis),  a  brothel,  probably  from  estuve, 
a  hot  bath;  they  are  yet  called  bagnios, 

A  hazard*  riot,  stewes,  and  taverns. 

*  Chafer's  Pardoner's  Talk. 

Swappe  (S.),  a  stroke  or  blow. 

The  swapte  togethar  tyll  the  both  swat, 
With  swordes  that  were  of  fyn  myllan. 

O.  B.  Chevy  Chacb. 

Term  driver,  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  a 
petty  fogging  attorney. 

Such  a  guest  at  her  table  this  term  driver, 
This  snip  of  an  attorney. 

O.  P.  New  Wat  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

Tiffeler.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  game  of  hazard 
called  tatfi,  and  the  die  was  called  tcefistane;  the 
canons  of  Edgar  the  king  forbade  priests  to  be 
tiffiers,  or  to  play  at  the  taefle.  This  seems  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  word  than  the  one 
given  by  Jamieson.     See  "T\fl$£T." 

Tombestere  (S.  tumban),  a  female  dancer  or  tum- 
bler. 
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And  fight  anon  in  comen  tombesteres, 

Fetis  and  small.  .  Chatjcbr's  Pardoner's  Talk. 

Toteler  (S.),  a  whisperer  or  officious  plater.  See 
"Tote/'    '. 

For  in  your  court  is  many  a  losingeur, 
And  many  a  queint  toteler. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Lbgend  of  Good  Wombv. 

Until.  This  word  was  used  formerly  as  unto,  and 
in  the  Scottish  dialect  it  is  still  so.     See  "  Till."    . 

It  is  so  high,  that  I  the  same 
Cannot  attaine  untill. 

Old  Vkrs.  of  the  Psalms. 

Whetstone  Park.  A  small  piece  of  ground  lying- 
between  the  north  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 
Holborn,  was  so  called  from  one  Whetstone,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  erected  some  houses  on 
this  then  vacant  spot;  they  became  inhabited  by 
loose  and  immoral  characters,  particularly  of  the 
female  sex. 

Where  harlots  ply,  as  many  tell  us, 
Like  brimstones  in  a  Whetstone  alehouse. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Wight.  This  word  also  denoted  a  wicked  person, 
a  wizard,  or  witch,  from  wite,  S.  knowledge  or 
wisdom. 

I  crouche  thee  from  elves  and  from  wights. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Wo  (S.),  to  be  sorry. 

But  be  ye  store  I  wold  be  wo 
*  If  ye  shulde  chance  to  beguile  me  so. 

O.  Iwt.  The  Four  P's. 

Yule  or  Ule  (S.  Geol),  the  feast  of  Christmas. 

Onjbte  day  made  he  a  feste, 
WirWmany  barons  of  his  geste. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester's  Chron. 

FINIS. 
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DICTIONARY, 

fee.    &c. 


A.  This  letter  wis  formerly  used  as  a  prefix  to 
many  words  now  become  obsolete,  in  some  it  is 
still  retained  by  the  vulgar ;  as,  abear,  ado,  adays, 
acold,  abed,  aweary,  adream,  &c:  but  aggrate, 
adread,  addeem,  and  others  are  now  wholly  dis- 
used; ameliorate,  amidst,  abroach,  abroad,  fee. 
still  retain  their  place  in  our  vernacular  tongue 

As  present  age  sad  eke  posterite 

May  be  adread  with  horrour  or  revenge. 

Fkrrkx  and  Porrex. 
I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun. 

Macbeth. 

He  scorns  to  be  addeem' d  so  worthless,  base. 

Danibl'3  Civil.  War. 

Aback  (S.  onbqe),  on  back,  backwards ;  also,  to 
put  behind,  or  retard. 

He  shall  aye  find  that  the  trew  man 
Was  put  abacke,  whereas  the  falshede 
Yfurthered  was. 

Chaucer's  Complaint  of  thb  Blaci  Knioht. 
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A  noble  heart  ought  not  the  sooner  yield, 
Not  shrinke  abacke  for  any  weal  or  woe. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates. 

But  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill  didst  shew, 
They  drew  abacke. 

Speksbr's  Pastorals. 

Aband  (F.  abandonner),  to  abandon,  of  which 
word  it  \i  a  contraction ;  to  resign,  quit,  desert, 
forsake;  and,  according  to  its  primary  significa- 
tion, to  band  or  put  in  bondage. 

All  pleasures  Quite  and  joys  he  did  aband. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 
The  barons  of  this  land 
For  him  trauvailed  sore,  and  brought  him  out  of  band. 

Rob.  Gloucbstkr*s  Chron. 

Abast  (B,  bastardd),  an  illegitimate  child  or  bas- 
tard. 

Bast  Ywain  he  was  yhotey 

For  he  was  bigeten  abastt  God  it  wote. 

TALB   OF  M8RLIN. 

Abate  (S.  beatan,  F.  abbatre),  to  deject,  subdue, 
dispirit;  in  its  more  modern  sense,  it  signifies  to 
beat  down,  subtract. 


•  This  iron  world 


Brings  down  the  stoutest  hearts  to  lowest  state, 
For  misery  doth  bravest  minds  abate. 

Spenser's  Mother  Hubbard's  Talk. 


■  Till  at  length 


Your  ignorance  deliver  you 
As  most  abated  captives. 

Coriolanus. 

Abatyde,  low^|ed,  cast  down.    See  "  Abate." 

Doun  he  felle  deed  to  grounde, 
Gronynge  faate,  with  grymjy  wounde  j 
Alle  thebaners  that  Chrysten  found 
They  were  abatyde. 

Bom.  or  Octaviax  Im/kbator. 
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Abawe  (F.  d  has),  to  abash,  daunt,  astonish, 
lower. 

My  countenance  is  nicete 
And  al  abawed  whereso  I  be. 

Chaucer's  Dremb. 
For  soch  another  as  I  gesse 
Aforne  ne  was,  ne  more  vermaile 
I  was  abawed  for  merviele. 

Cuauckr's  Rom.  of  thb  Ross. 

Abayb  (F.  abbot),  at  bay,  environed  by  enemies. 

Gif  he  myghte  come  on  cas 
When  by  hyra  so  hound  abaye. 

Rom.  op  Kyngs  Alisaundrb. 

Abear  (S.  abmran),  to  bear,  to  demean,  as  ap- 
plied to  courage  or  behaviour. 

Thus  did  the  gentle  knight  himself  abeart 
Amongst  that  rustic  route. 

Spknssr'8  F.  Queen-. 

Abedge,  the  same  as  Aby;  to  pay  dear  for,  or 
suffer. 

There  durst  no  wight  hond  on  him  ledge, 
But  he  ne  swore  he  shold  abedge. 

ChAVCSR'S    RIVE'S  TAfcK. 

Abject  (L.  abjectus),  to  be  degraded  to  a  low  or 
mean  condition ;  also,  the  person  so  degraded  or 
brought  to  contempt. 

I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die, 

Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  abject  lie. 

MiftR.  for  Mag. 
■  Rebellion 

Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth. 

K.  HlNRY  IT. 

I  was,  at  first,  as  other  beasts  that  graze 

The  trodden  herb,  of  abjcet  thoughts,  and  low. 

Par.  Lost- 

Abland,  blinded,  made  blind. 

With  seven  walmes  boiland,    : ;    *  > 
The  walmes  han  th*  abland. 

Rom.  of  iuw&tfw*  SfceiHv 
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Able  (S.  abal),  to  answer  for,  to  make  able,  to  en- 
able. 

Admitted !  ay,  into  her  heart  I'll  able  it. 

O.  P.  Thb  Widow's  Tears. 

To  sell  away  all  the  powder  in  the  kingdom 
To  prevent  blowing  up,  I'll  able  it. 

Middl.  Gams  or  Chkss. 

Abortive  (F.  abortif),  untimely,  prematurely 
brought  forth,  irregular,  out  of  season. 

Thou  elvish  marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog; 
Thou  that  was  le&Td  in  thy  nativity 
The  ikve  of  nature. 

K.  Richard  in. 

If  ever  he  hare  child,  abortive  be  it, 

Is, 

Abrade  (L.  abrado),  to  strike  with  barrenness,  to 
waste  away  by  degrees. 

Fair  I  woxe,  and  fair  I  sprad, 
But  the  old  tre  Was  abrad. 

ROM.  OF  TBX  SbVBN  SAGES. 

Abraham-colour,  supposed  to  be  a  dingy  yellow, 
Archdeacon  Nares  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  au- 
burn, which  was  sometimes  written  abron,  from 
which,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  present  word 
came  into  use ;  but  the  greater  probability  is,  that 
Abraham  was  depicted  in  the  old  tapestries  with 
a  yellow,  or  rather  an  orange  tawny,  beard,  and 
hence  that  colour,  or  something  nearly  resembling 
it,  derives  its  name.  Shakspeare  describes  Slender, 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  %$  having  a  Cain 
coloured  beard;  and  Dryden  sarcastically  called 
Jacob  Tonaon's  hair  Judas  coloured,  i.  e.  red,  The 
pld  figwes  of  Cain  in  arras,  uniformly  represent 
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Cain  with  a  yellow  beard,  and  Judas  with  red 
hair;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  Abraham  colour  owes  its  name  to  a 
similar  cause.  In  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  colour  of  the  heads  of  the  citizens  in 
Coriolanus  is  said  to  be — some  brown,  some  black, 
some  Abram ;  and  though  in  some  subsequent  edi- 
tions the  word  has  been  changed  to  auburn,  yet  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Abram  was  the  true 
reading,  and  that  the  editors,  not  understanding 
the  meaning  of  Abram  coloured,  substituted  a  more- 
common  and  obvious  name. 

Where  ifi  the  eldest  son  of  Priam, 
That  Abraham  coloured  Trojan  i 

Hawkins's  o.  P. 

Abraham-men,  a  cant  term  for  idle  and  thievish 
vagabonds,  who  formerly  went  about  the  country 
half  naked,  or  drest  in  fantastical  attire,  pretending 
to  have  been  mad  and  discharged  from  Bethlem 
Hospital.  A  person  pretending  sickness  is  still 
said  "  to  sham  Abraham." 

These  Abraham-men  be  those  that  fayn  themselves  to  have  been 
mad,  and  have  been  kept  in  Bethelem  or  some  other  prison. 

Harmer's  Caveat  for  Common  Cursetors, 
Under  what  hedge,  I  pray  you  ?  or  at  what  cost? 
Are  they  padders  or  Abram-menf 

New  Wat  to  Pay  Oxn  Debits. 

Abrayde  (S.  abredan),  to  awake,  to  arise,  to  arouse; 
a  start  from  sleep. 

He  had  thoght  to  done  hym  harme, 
For  he  smote  hym  throwe  the  arme; 
Jpomydon  with  that  stroke  abraide. 

Rom.  or  the  Life  of  Ipomtdov. 
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Hie  miller  is  a  perilloua  man,  he  sayd, 
And  if  that  he  but  of  his  sleepe  abraide. 

Chaucbr's  Mulir's  Tale, 

Tbis  word  is  also  used  by  old  writers  as  synoni- 
moos  with  upbraid,  and  in  many  instances  is  re- 
ferable to  breadth  or  extension,  and  it  is  probable 
tbat  braid  (broad),  so  spelt  and  pronounced  in  the 
north,  is  hence  derived ;  w  e  still  say,  broad  awake. 
Sea  ■•"  Rraide." 
Aby  (S.  abidan),  to  pay  dear  for,  to  suffer;  some- 
times med  for  abide  or  remain. 

,  <    i  ,  >      Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear. 

Mids.  Night's  Dream. 
But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  long  aby. 

Spenser's  F.  Quee.w 

Abyche,  another  way  of  spelling  Aby,  and  having" 
the  saitoe  meaning. 

Then  starte  in  Sander  Sydebxeehe, 

And  swore  by  his  fader's  sowle  he  should  abyche. 

Rom.  of  Huntyng  of  thi  Harb. 

Abysm  (L.  abysmus),  a  bottomless  pit,  a  great 
deep  that  cannot  be  sounded. 

And  brutish  ignorance  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  drad  darkness  of  the  deep  abptm. 

SPBMS>R*8  TlAltS  OF  THI  MUSSS. 

Ac  (S.  eac),  and.  This  monosyllable  is  so  fre- 
quently us,ed  by  the  early  poets,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  many  authorities  here,  as  it  will  be 
repeatedly  found  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Angys  had  verament 

A  daughter,  fair  and  gent, 

Ac  she  was  heathen  sarazine. 

RClf.  OF  TH*  t Alt  OF  MM*L1N. 
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Aoater  (F.  achaiour  pour  achetewr,  a  buyer  or 
caterer),  a  purveyor  of  victuals. 

He  is  my  wardrobe-man,  my  acater, 
Cook,  butter,  and  steward. 

B.  JONSON'S   DlVIL  AN  ASS, 

A gates  (O.  F.  achat),  food,  victuals  in  general; 
but  oftener  used  to  signify  delicate  viands  or  sweet- 
meats. The  modern  word  cates  is  derived  from 
this,  and  perhaps  cakes 

When  I  am  eerly  and  late 

I  pinched  nat  at  hem  in  myn  acate. 

Hoccleve. 

Accite  (L.  cito),  to  stir,  to  move,  to  summon.  Ex- 
cite and  cite  are  the  modern  words  expressive  of 
the  same  meaning. 

And  what  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so? 

a  Part  K.  Hen.  it. 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home 
From  weary  wars. 

Tit.  Andronicus. 

Accloy  (F.  enclouer),  to  glut,  satiate,  or  surfeit; 
to  cloy. 

And  whoso  it  doth  full  foule  himself  accloy  eth, 
For  office  uncommitted  ofte  anoyeth. 

ChAUCBR'S  ASSBMBLBB   OF  FOULBS. 

As  when  no  wind  at  all  there  blew, 
No  swelling  cloud  accloied  the  air. 

SpkNskr's  F.  Quebit. 

And  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloy es. 

IB. 

Accoast  (L.  costa),  to  sail  coastwise,  to  approach 
the  side  or  coast. 

Ne  is  there  hawk  that  mantteth  her  on  perche, 
Whether  high  towering  or  Mcettftnr  low. 

Spbnsbr's  F.  Quben. 
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Acgoil  (F.  euetiier),  to  fold  round,  to  form  a  circle 
of  several  folds,  to  gather  together. 

About  the  cauldron  many  cooks  accoiled, 
With  hooks  and  ladles. 

Spknskr's  P.  Queen-. 

Accombre  (F.  encombrer),  to  clog,  hipder,  or  stop 

Thro*  wine  and  women  ther  was  Loth  accombred. 

Pierce  Plowman's  Vision. 
He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  shepe  accombre  in  the  mire. 

Chaucer's  Pxrsonnx's  Talc. 

Bale,    in  his  tragedy  or  interlude  called  God's 
Promises,  uses  the  word  to  signify  destruction  or 
punishment. 
Accourage    (F.  encourager),    to  animate,  incite, 
or  stir  up. 

That  froward  pair  she  even  wold  assuage, 
When  they  wold  strive  due  reason  to  exceed; 

But  that  same  froward  twain  would  accourage, 
And  of  her  plenty  add  unto  her  need. 

SfRNSKR'S   F.   QUEEN. 

Accoy  (F.  cot),  to  sooth,  appease;  also,  to  render 
coy  or  diffident. 

Of  fair  Polana  I  received  was, 

And  oft  embraced  as  if  that  I  were  he, 

And  with  kind  words  accoyed,  vowing  great  love  to  me. 

Spenser's  F.  Quebn. 

Accroach    (F.  accrocher),  to  entrench  upon,   to 
usurp,  to  draw  to. 

In  semblant,  as  men  sayne,  is  gile, 
And  that  was  proved  thilke  while ; 
The  ship  which  wende  has  help  accroache 
■  i  -..;   i •;  Brpfe aEto pieces. 

Gowk*. 

Acheke  (S.  aceocan),  to  choke. 

And  right  anon,  when  Theseus  geeth 
The  heist  9ctoked,  he  shall  on  him  kpe, 

Chauckr's  Jjsosnp  or  Ahiadn*. 
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Ackele  (S.  colian),  to  cool,  to  quiet  passion* 

But  veray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele, 

For  veray  love  may  not  my  freile  desire  ackele. 

Chaucsr's  Court  of  Lovk. 

Acknow  (L.  agnosco),  to  confess  or  acknowledge 

You  will  not  be  aoknown,  sir;  why,  'tis  wise. 

B.  Jonson's  Volpokj. 

Acold  (S.  eeald),  on  cold,  wanting  heat,  frigid 

Thus  laie  this  powre,  in  grate  distresse, 
Acold  and  honored  at  the  gate. 

Gowsa's  Con.  Am. 
The  self  same  thing  that  makes  the  young  lambs  shrink 
makes  me  acold. 

BlAUMONT  AND  FlXTCHYr'S  FAITHFUL  ShIPHBRD. 

Acop  (S.  coppe),  at  the  top,  high  up,  the  summit, 
crown  of  a  hill. 

Marry  she's  not  in  fashion  yet;  she  wears  a  hood,  but  it 
stands  acop. 

B.  Jonson's  Alchtmist. 

Acost  (F,  A  cote),  on  the  sides  or  flanks,  from  coast 
or  accoast,  to  draw  near  to  the  sides. 

Many  strong  knight  and  giant 
Ryden  aside  so  acott% 

Ron.  of  K.  Alisaundr*. 

Acqukight,  shook,  trembled. 

His  feet  in  his  stirrops  he  streight, 
The  stirop  to-bend,  the  horse  acqueight, 

Rom.  or  Mbblin. 
The  gleman  used  his  tongue, 
The  wode  aqueight  so  hy  sunge. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrk. 

Aoquwt   (from  the  French  acquerir},  any  thing 
acquired  or  gained. 

His  servants  he,  with  new  aequbt 

Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 

With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist. 

Milton's  Samps.  Aoonistks. 
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Acremen  (S.  toter),  ploughmen,  husbandmen. 

The  foules  up  and  song:  on  bough, 
The  acremen  yedeto  the  plough. 

Rom.  Lay  lb  Freine, 

Acton  (F.  hoqueton),  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  quilted  leather  or  other  strong*  material, 
worn  under  the  habergeon. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke, 
Hit  heuberke,  and  his  sheelde. 

Percy's  Reliquii.    Sir  Cavline. 

Adaffb  (F.  domfer),  to  daunt,  to  intimidate. 

Beth  not  adoffed  tor  your  innocence, 
But  sharply  taketh  on  your  gouvernaile. 

Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxen-ford's  Talk. 

Adaunt  (F.  domter),  to  discourage  or  put  in  fear, 
to  subdue. 

King  William  adaunted  that  fole  of  Walys, 
And  made  hym  bear  hym  truage. 

Robert  of  Gloucbstir*s  Chrow. 
Wherewith  the  rebel  rather  was  the  more 
Encouraged  than  adaunted* 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Ad  awe,  to  daunt,  to  abate,  jor  kill,  from  dawe,  the 
day ;  to  take  away  the  day  of  life ;  also,  to  awake. 

Som  wold  have  hym  adawe, 
And  8am  sayd  it  was  not  lawe. 

Rom.  of  Rich aro  Cat  vr  PR  Liov. 
But,  sir,  a  man  that  waketh  out  of  his  sleepe 
He  may  not  sodainly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  nor  so  itparntely 
TU1  that  he  be  adawed  verily. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale. 

Addeem  (3.  deman),  to  think,  to  judge,  to  be  of 
opinion. 

And  for  revengement  of  those  wrongful  smarts, 
Whicli  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore,  :  •■ » 

AddeewPdmt  to  endure  this  penance  sure. 

Seenser's  F.  Qussj.*. 
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He  scoria  to  be  addeem'd  so  worthless  base, 
As  to  be  mov'd  to  such  an  infamy. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

Adjute   (L.  juro-jutum),   to  assist,   help,  or  suc- 
cour; 

Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he 
Adjuting  to  his  companie. 

Ben  Jonson's  Kino's  Entertainment 
▲t  Wjblbick. 

Adoors,  at  doors,  at  the  door. 

If  I  get  in  adoors,  not  the  power  of  the  county,  nor  all  my 
Aunt's  curses,  shall  disembogue  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Little  Thief. 

Adore  (L.  orno),  to  gild  or  adorn. 

Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  drops,  which  do  the  morn  adore. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Adoted  (F.  dotter),  to  be  over  fond. 

It  falleth  that  the  most  wise 
Ben  other  while  of  love  adoted. 

Gower's  Con.  Amantis. 

Adown  (S.  adune),  down,  on  the  ground. 

Whan  Phoebus  dwelled  here  in  erth  adoim. 

Chaucer's  Manciple's  Tale. 
Thrice  did  she  siuk  adown. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Adrad,  Adread  (S.  adraed),  terror,  fright,  in 
fear. 

That  high  toure,  that  strange  place, 
Which  were  adrad  of  no  menace. 

Gower's  Con.  Am. 
Ther  n'as  bailiff,  ne  herd,  ne  other  hine 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine, 
They  were  adradde  of  him. 

Chaucer's  Reve's  Prol. 

Adventaile,  the  visor;  sometimes  that  part  of  the 
helmet  which'  could  be  raised  to  breathe  more 
freely. 

His  adventayle  he  gan  unlace, 
His  head  he  smote  of  in  the  place. 

Rom.  Octavian  Imp. 
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For  though  the  hosbonde  armed  be  in  maile> 
The  arrows  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shall  pierce  his  brest  and  eke  his  adventaile. 

CllAUCBR*S  CLXRK  at  OX«NFORD*S  TAL*. 

Advisement  (F.  advisement),  counsel,  instruction. 

Perhaps  my  souccour  or  advisement  meet 
Mote  stead  you  much. 

Spenser's  F.  Quebn. 

Advowrtrie    (O.   F.  avoutrie),   adultery.      See 
"Avetrol." 

At  home,  because  Duke  Humphry  aye  repined, 
Calling  his  match  advowtrie,  as  it  was. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 
Make  letchers  and  their  punks  with  dewtry 
Commit  fantastical  advowtrg. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

The  old  English  word  spousebreach,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Wicklifle,  was  applied  to  this  crime,  is 
much  more  significant  than  the  word  adopted  from 
the  French. 
AdvotjTResse  (F.),  an  adulteress. 

And  thou  art  the  deliverer  of  all  innocents, 

Thou  didst  help  the  advowtresse,  that  she  might  be  amended. 

O.  P.  Ralph  Roystbr  Doystbr. 

Adust  (L.  adustus),  burnt,  scorched,  heated. 

Which  with  torrid  heat 
And  vapours  (as  the  libian  air  adust) 
Began  to  parch  the  temperate  clime. 

Paradise  Lost. 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impelled 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Pope. 

AdWard   (O.  F.  award),  award,  judgment,  sen- 
tence. 

FTom  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forestall, 
And  faint-heart  fools  whom  shew  of  peril  hard, 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  faire  adward. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

JEir*  (F.  airie),  a  nest,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
but  particularly  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  hawk,  or 
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other  bird  of  prey,  from  their  building"  in   lofty 
places. 

I  found  the  pheasant  that  the  hawk  doth  fear, 
Seeking  for  safety,  bred  her  ayrey  there. 

Drayton's  Owl. 

— ■ But  I  was  born  so  high, 

Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 

K.  Richard  in. 

The  eagle  and  the  stork  »     ,     . 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyrie*  build. 

Paradisic  Lost. 

Afatement  (O.  F.  afaiter),  teaching,  address,  or 
demeanour. 

The  thridde  hym  taughte  to  play  at  bal, 
The  feorthe  afatement  in  halle. 

Rom.  of  Kvno  Alisaundrs. 

Afeorme  (F.  ajfirmer),  to  confirm,  make  fast. 

-  Have  who  the  maistry  may,  : 
Afeormed  fast  is  this  deray. 

Ib.  \ 

Aferd  (O.  F.  aferir),  made  an  affair  or  business  of. 

And  hoteth  hym  send  fer  and  nere 
To  his  justices  letters  hard 
That  the  counties  be  aferd. 

Ib. 

Affaite,  to  defeat,  overcome. 

My  father  ye  shall  well  beleve 
The  yonge  whelp  which  is  affaited. 

Gower's  Cov.  Am. 

Affamish  (F.  affamer),  to  starve  for  want  of 
nourishment. 

With  light  thereof  I  do  myself  sustain, 
And  thereon  feed  my  love  qfamisht  heart. 

Spenser's  Somnkts. 

Affeau  (S.  affarari),  td  fear.  The  participle 
affeard  is  superseded  by  the  modern  word  afraid; 
the  latter,  however,  is  a  manifest  corruption* 

Were  thou  afered  of  her  eie? 
For  of  hcrbonde  there  is  no  dred. 

QowBR'i  Ci>s\  Am.' 
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With  scalled  brows,  blake  and  pilled  berd# 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  afered. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Sompnour's  Tale. 
Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind  they  hear, 
As  ghastly  b»g,  does  greatly  him  effete. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Be  not  affear'd,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

Tempest. 

Affect  (F.affetter),  passion,  affection,  love. 

Shut  up  thy  daughter,— bridle  her  affects. 

O.  P.  George  a  Greene. 

Fully  to  knowin  without  were, 
Frende  of  affecte,  and  frende  of  chere. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

All  overcome  with  infinite  affect 
For  his  exceeding  courtesy. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Affeer  (F.  ajfier),  a  word  derived  from  offerers, 
persons  who  mitigate  and  settle  the  amount  of  fines 
in  courts  teet,  hence  the  term  is  uted  to  denote  any 
thing  confirmed  or  reduced  to  certainty. 

Great  tyranny  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness  does  not  check  theej  wear  thou  thy  wrongs, 
Thy  title  is  affeer'd. 

Macbeth. 

Affidavit  (h,adfidem  dare),  a  declaration  made 
upon  oath.  Those  persons  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  (temp.  Car.  1),  subscribed  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  held  the  form  of  taking  an 
oath  by  kissing  the  book  to  be  idolatrous  and 
popjsh,  and  instead  thereof,  introduced  the  form 
of  giving  testimony  by  boldijig  up  the  right  hand. 

Held  up  his  affidavit  hand. 

As  If  h' had  been  to  be  arraign M. 

Hudibras. 

Affile  (F.  ajfiler),   to  make  smooth  by  filing,  to 
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work  with  a  file ;  but  figuratively,  to  speak  with 
gentleness  or  softness. 

For  when  he  hath  his  tongue  afiled 
With  soft  speeehe  and  with  lesynge. 

Gowbr's  Con.  Am. 
For  well  he  wiste,  when  that  song-e  was  songe, 
He  must  preche  and  well  afile  his  tonge. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Pardoner's  Talk. 

Affined  (L.  affinis),  related  to,  whether  arising* 
from  consanguinity,  association,  similarity,  or  re- 
semblance. 

If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

Othello. 
The  hard  and  soft  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin. 

Tro.  and  Crbssida. 

Affraie  (F.  effrayer},  fear;  also,  Affraik,  the 
verb,  to  frighten  or  put  in  fear. 

But  yet  I  am  in  great  affraie 
Lest  thou  shouldest  do  as  I  sale. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  or  tbx  Rosi. 
Who,  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cohj  affraie, 
Gan  shut  the  door. 

Spknsbr's  F.  Quxsn. 
The  stooea  were  of  Rynes,  the  noise  dredfal  and  grate, 
It  afraied  the  Sarazines. 

ROBERT  OF  GliOtiCSSTSll'S  CHROX. 

Affrap  (F.y rapper),  to  encounter,  to  strike  down. 

They  been  amette,  both  ready  to  affrap. 

Spknsbr's  F.  Qujcbn. 
I  have  been  trained  up  in  warlike  stoure, 
To  tossen  speare  and  shield,  and  to  affrap. 

Ib. 

Affrended  (S,  freond),  made  friends  by  acts  of 
kindness,  reconciled. 

Where,  when  she  saw  that  cruel  war  was  eaded* 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithf  idly  affrended. ., 

Spsnskr's  F.  Qvbkn. 

Affret  (It.  frttta),  an  encounter,  assault,  attack, 
onset. 

02 
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They  both  together  met, 
With  dredful  force  and  furious  intent, 
Careless  of  perill,  on  their  fierce  affret . 

SpJJNSER'S  F.   Ql/EIN. 

That  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  affret, 

They  rudely  drove  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

IB. 

Affront  (L.  ad  fronteni).  This  word,  in  its  ori- 
ginal signification,  meant  to  oppose,  to  meet  face 
to  face,  to  present  a  hostile  front  to  a  person  \  but 
now  it  is  only  used  to  denote  the  offering  an  in- 
sult or  designed  offence. 

The  men  who  slips  wherewith  poor  Rome  affronts  him, 
AU  powerless  give  proud  Caesar's  wrath  fret  passage. 

0,  P,  COKNBMA. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  ({front  our  coast ) 
Yet  settest  thou  an  idle  looker  on. 

FAIRFAX. 

Against  Cambellofieroely  him  addrest, 

Who  him  affronting  soon,  to  tight  was  ready  prest. 

8fsn*bk's  F.  Quibn. 
Unless  another 
As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture 
Affront  his  eye. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Affy  (L.  affidare),  to  trust,  to  have  or  plight  faith ; 
to  bind  oneself  to  the  performance  of  any  thing,  to 
betroth. 

She  is  fortune  verely, 
In  whom  no  man  should  affy. 

Chaucsr's  Rpm.  qf  Tin  Rose* 

Wedded  be  thqnto  th*  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord. 

2  Part  K.  H*N.  vi.. 

Afield,  into  the  field. 

Thoipras  peers  <ul  proud,  and  put  hem  al  to  werfce, ' 
In  daubing  and  in  delvyng  in  donge  qfielde  berynge. 

P.  Plowman's  Vision. 
We  drove  flj/teW,.  and  both  together  heard  i 

What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  6ultry  horn. 

Lycibas.  • 
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Afine,  to  purge  or  ctear  from  impurities. 

Nor  of  the  reisins  har«  the  wtye, 
Till  the  grapes  be  ripe  and  wel  afine 
Before  empressed. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rosb. 

Aflight,  want  of  courage  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger or  difficulty. 

Upon  this  worde  her  herte  afiight, 
Thyn  kende  what  was  best  to  doone. 

Gowm's  Con.  Am. 

Afonge  (S.),  to  receive,  reach,  undertake,  seize. 

Ac  his  armvure  was  so  stronge, 
The  spere  n'okie  him  afonge. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundre. 

Afoot,  on  foot;  figuratively,  ready  for  action. 


•  The  game's  afoot, 


Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge, 
Cry  God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George ! 

K.  Hbn.  v. 

Aforne  (at-foran),  before. 

Seth  ye  had  a  prerogatife 

As  eldest  brother  for  to  raigne  aforne, 

Lydgatb's  Thbbbs- 

Afyghteth,  tametb,  reducing  to  subjection,  from 
the  old  French  "words  affies,  affietes,  subjects  or 
tenants  in  vassalage. 

Hardy  they  beon  and  ful  of  wrake, 
Delfynes  they  nymeth  and  cokedrill, 
Andafy ghteth  to  heore  wille. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Agade,  distracted. 

Dame,  thou  art  agade 

That  thou  moanest  for  the  dead . 

Rom.  op  the  Seven  Sagbs. 

Agam  e  (S.  gamen),  in  game,  in  jest,  in  derision. 

I  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here, 
I  said  but  agamt  I  wold  go. 

Chaucer's  Troi  and  Crbss. 

c3 
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Agape  (S.geapen),  with  the  mouth  wide  open;  but, 
figuratively,  to  wonder  or  admire. 


•  When  their  rich  retinue  long. 


Of  horses  led  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

*s.    PAR.LdST.  ? 

Agast   (S.  gesean),   to  be  afraid,  frightened;    to 
gaze  with  terror  or  astonishment. 

The  mariner  was  agast  that  ship  that  wold  not  go, 
Lots  did  they  kaste  for  whom  they  had  that  wo. 

Robert  «f  Gloucester's  Chron* 
Ne  how  the  ground  agast  was  of  the  light, 
That  was  not  wont  to  see  the  sunne  bright. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 
He  met  a  dwarfe  that  seemed  terrified 
With  some  late  peril,  which  he  hardly  past, 
Or  other  accident,  which  him  agast. 

Spenser's  F^  Queen. 

Agate,  going,  oil  the  way;  a  word  still  in  use  in  the 
north  of  England. 

I  pray  you,  memory,  set  him  agate  again. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Agelt  (G.  entgelten),  forfeited. 

'  Thir  he  had  i-wrathed  your  wif, 

Yet  had  he  nowt  agelt  Im  lif. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

Aggrace  (L.  gratia),  kindness,  favour;  an  affec- 
tion. 

So  goodly  purpose  they  together  fond, 
Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  aggrace, 

Spenser's  F.  Quern. 

Aggrate  (It.  aggratare),  to  please,  to  gratify. 

And  eche  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate. 

Ib. 

Agilt,  4o  be  guilty,  to  offend. 

He  agilte  her  nere  In  othir  case, 
So  here  ail  wholly  his  trespasse. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
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Aglet  (F.  aigulette),  a  tagged  point  used  in  the 
dress  of  a  man,  supplying  the  place  of  the  modern 
button;  sometimes  they  had  the  small  figure  of  a 
head  cut  or  impressed  upon  them. 

Why  give  him  gold  enough,  and  many  him  to  an  aglet  baby. 

Tam.  op  a  Shre*. 

And  on  his  head  a  hood  with  aglets  sprad, 
And  by  his  side  his  hunter's  horn. 

Spenser's  P.  Qus«r. 

Agnize  (L.  agnosco),  to  acknowledge,  confess,  or 
avow. 

The  tenor  of  your  princely  will  from  you  for  to  agni&e. 

Cambyses. 
I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity. 

Othello. 

Agnominate  (tl  agnomino),  to  name. 

Which,  in  memorial  of  victory, 
Shall  be  agnominated  by  our  name, 
And  talked  of  by  our  posterity. 

O.  P.  LOCRINE. 

Agog,  eager,  elate,  on  the  start.  This  word  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  doubtful  etymology;  some  derive 
it  from  the  Saxon  gangan,  to  go ;  Dr.  Johnson,  from 
the  low  French  phrase  agogo;  as,  ilsvivent  agogo, 
"they  live  to  their  wish;"  but  this  definition  of 
the  word  does  npt  correspond  with  its  obvious 
meaning.  Mr.  Boucher  thinks  it  to  be  of  pure  Celtic 
origin,  from  gog,  a  hill,  which,  being  resolved  into 
a  gang,  literally,  on  high,  and  figuratively,  elate; 
but  whatever  be  the  primitive  derivation  of  the 
word,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
immediately  deduced  from  the  Italian  agognare, 
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to  wish  *r  long  for  ardently;  of  this  opinion  is 
Mr.  Brocket,  m  his  Glossary  of  North  Country 
Wards.  As  eagerness  and  elation  have  the  effect 
of  giving  expansion  to  the  eyes,  we  use  the  word 
gogglt  eyes  to  signify  large  projecting  eyes. 

And  worst  of  all,  the  women  that  doe 
go  with  them  set  them  agog  that  do  tarrie. 

Golden  Book. 
Six  precious  souls  and  all  agog 
,       .       .         To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Cowper's  John  Gilpin. 

Agood  (S.god),  in  earnest,  heartily. 

Al  that  time  I  made  her  weep  agood, 
For  I  did  play  ft  lamentable  part. 

Twd  Gents,  of  Verona. 

Agrame  (S.  grmmian),  to  vex  or  displease. 

Sir  Guy  as  tight  upsterte 

As  man  that  was  agramed  in  haste. 

Gut  ov  Warwick.    Percy's  Reliques. 

And  if  a  man  be  falsely  famed, 
And  wol  i-make  purgacyon, 
Then  wol  the  officers  he  agramed. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale. 

Agraste,  shewing  grace  and  favour. 

' '   She  granted,  and  that  knight  so  much  agraste, 
That  she  n|m  taught  celestial  discipline. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Agr£  (P.  degri),  of  the  first  rank,  high  born,  of 
high  degree;  pre-eminence. 

He  was  fair  and  wel  *g+S, 
And  was  a  child,  of  fret  noblay . 

Talk  of  Merlin. 
And  that  was  for  I  should  say 
The  gr£  6t  the  field  I  had  to  day. 

Life  of  Ipgmydon. 

Agrefe,  in  grief  or  with  sorrow. 

And  nece  of  mine,  ne  take  it  not  agrefe. 

Chaucer's  Tjiei  and  Cress. 
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Agrise '•■(&. agtis&ri,  to  crash),  to  astonish; frighten; 
to  dread. 

Such  rulers  mowen  of  God  agrise. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Talk. 
And  pouring  forth  their  blood  in  brutish  wise, 
That  any  iron  eyes  to  see  it  would  agrise. 

Spbnsbr*s  F.  Qukcnv 

AgroTE,  to  surfeit,  saturate,  or  cloy. 

But  I  am  agroted  here  beforne 

To  write  of  him  that  in  love  been  forsworne. 

Chapckr's  Legend  of  Good  Womkv. 

Aguise  (S  gi$a)t  fashion,  attire,  external  appear- 
ance. 

Tlien  gan  this  crafty  couple  to  devise 

How  for  the  court  they  might  themselves  ag uise, 

£t»KNiin'i  Mother  HvaaAft&'s  Tail 
Sometime!  her  head  the  fondly  would  agvise. 

Bmnmr's  F.  Quiip. 

Aigulet.    See  li  Aglet." 
Aim  (O.  F.  esmer),  to  guess. 

Yet  still  went  on,  which  way  he  could  not  aim. 

Fairfax's  Tasso, 
I  aim'd  so  near  when  I  suppoe'd  you  lov'd. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.. 
But  fearing  that  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man. 

Two  Gints.  o»  Vjrona. 

Aime,  to  point  at;  to  cry  aime,  t,  e.  to  accept  a 
challenge,  a  word  derived  from  archery;  literally, 
to  consent  to  or  approve  of  any  thing. 

O  Brutus,  speak !  O  say,  Servilius ! 

Why  cry  you  ay  me  \  and  see  us  used  thus. 

0.  P.  CORNIUA. 

Airen  (Ger,  cy),  an  egg.  This  word  is  sometimes 
spelt  ayren  and  eyreri. 

Men  to  hym  threowe  dirt  and  donge, 
With  foule  airen. 

Rom,  of  K.  Alisavnbib. 
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Aibxe-penny.  This  word  is  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  refers  to  an  ancient  custom  of  giving  arrhm  or 
presents  from  a  man  to  a  woman,  on  their  entering* 
into  a  contract  to  marry,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  Plautus.  The  present  was  generally  an 
annulus  or  ring,  and  in  reference  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  engagement,  the  gift  was  subsequently  called 
a  God's  pennie;  but  though  in  its  primary  signi- 
fication it  imported  a  spousal  gift,  the  lapse  of  time 
has  converted  the  use  of  the  word  to  earnest 
money  given  to  bind  any  bargain  of  whatever  na« 
ttire. 

YtMt  proftsf  of  lure*!  an  airhpmny, 
My  toeher'i  the  bargain, 

Scot's  Muievk, 

Airt,  a  point  of  the  compass,  a  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  TWs  word  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Scottish  dialect. 

And  iinder  quhat  art  of  the  heven  so  hie, 
Or  at  quhat  coist  of  tht  world  finally 
Sal  we  arrive? 

Douglas's  Enkid. 

Of  a?  the  a»W*  the  wind  caa  blow, 

I  dearly  like  the  west.  ; 

S^OT5!  SO-NO, 

Akenning,  reconnoitering,  discovering. 

They  mowe  kenne  Darius'  oste 
At  the  other  side  akenning. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Alande,  Alonde,  on  land. 

Thef  sailen  till  they  come  alonde 
At  Tharse,  nyg^h  to  the  citee. 

Gowkr's  Con.  A  a*. 
He  oAly  wllli  ttoe  prtifte,  his  cousin, 
Were  cast  a/anrfc. 

Sjpniy, 
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Alangs,  tedious,  itfksome ;  that  which  renders  tedi- 
ous and  weary. 

In  time  of  winter,  alange  it  is ! 
The  foules  lesen  her  bliss, 
The  leves  fallen  off  the  tre, 
Rain  alangeth  the  countree. 

Rom.  op  Mkrliv. 

Alargid,  given,  bestowed. 

Such  part  in  their  nativitie 
Waa  then  alarged  of  beautie. 

Chaucer's  Drkme. 

Alatk,  of  late,  lately. 

Where  chilling  frost  alate  did  nip. 

Greene's  Dittie  of  Doralicia. 

I  saw  standing  the  goodly  portf  es, 
Whych  axed  me  from  whence  I  came  alate. 

Tower  of  Doctrine. 

Alauntes,  hunting1  dogs,  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  greyhound,  but  probably,  from 
the  prey  hunted  by  them,  a  species  of  mastiff  or 
other  strong  dog. 

He  rode  tho  upon  a  forest  stronde, 

With  grete  route  and  royaltie ; 
The  fairest  that  was  in  all  that  londe, 
With  alauntes,  lymeris,  and  racchis  free. 

Syr  Ferumbras. 
About  her  chare  there  went  white  alaundes, 
Twelve  and  mo,  as  grete  as  any  stere, 
To  nun  ten  at  the  lyon  and  the  bere. 

Chaucer's  Knigbtes  Talk. 

Albe  (L.  album,  from  its  white  colour),  a  vestment 
used  by  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Of  preste  thou  hast  no  merke,  albe,  ne  nor  amite, 
But  laced  in  a  hauberke. 

P.  Lanotoft's  Chrok. 

The  bishops  donn'd  their  albet  and  copes  of  state. 

Fairfax's  Tasso. 
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Albe,  a  contraction  of  albeit,  although. 

Whereof  conceiving  shame  and  foul  disgrace, ; 
Albe  her  guiltlesse  conscience  her  cleared. 

SMtNSER'S  F.  QUEIXw 

Albification  (a  word  compounded  of  the  Latin 
album  and  facere),  to  whiten. 

Our  fournels  eke  of  calcination, 
And  of  wateres  albification. 

Chaucer's  Yeoman's  Tale. 

Albricias,  a  gratuity,  a  reward  to  one  who  brings 
good  news;  a  Spanish  custom,  from  whence  the 
word  is  derived. 

Give  me  my  albricias,  sir,  I  brine  you 
The  rarest  news. 

©.  P.  Adventures  of  Five  Hours. 

Alder,  the  ancient  genitive  plural  of  the  Saxon 
eal,  all,  and  being  prefixed  to  adjectives,  signified 
the  superlative  degree;  as,  aider-lievest,  best  be- 
loved ;  alder-first,  first  of  all ;  alder-best,  the  very 
best,  &c. 

Six  and  twenty  banersof  Eng-lond  alder.besi. 

P.  Langtott's  Chron. 

Well  could  he  read  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  alder -bett  he  songe  an  offertorie.  - 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Mine  alder-lievest  lord  and  brother  dere. 

Chaucer's  Troi  and  Cress. 

Ale  (S.  eale).  Festive  meetings  of  the  country 
pefople  were  formerly  called  ales ;  as,  Whitsun  ale, 
Midsummer  ale,  Bride  ale,  &c.  denoting  the  time 
for  such  hilarious  meetings. 

Next  Midsummer  ale  I  may  serve  for  a  fool 
and  he  for  a  Maid  Marian, 

0.  P.  The  Antiquary. 
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AleciEj  a  word  coined  from  ale;  the  state  of  being* 
intoxicated  with  that  liquor. 

But  to  surest  a  man  that  hath  no  likenesse  to  a  horse,  is  fiat 
lunacie  or  alecie. 

O.  P.  Lyly's  Mothkr  Bombik. 

Alede  (S.  aleadan),  to  rule  or  govern. 

Fifteen  yere  he  gan  him  fede, 

Sir  Robard  the  trewe  j 
He  taught  him  eche  alede 

Of  ich  maner  of  glewe. 

Sir  Tristram. 

Alestake,  a  stake  or  pole  set  up  as  a  sign  for  an 
ale-house;  it  was  sometimes  called  an  alebush,  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  bush  being  fastened  to  it, 
and  hence  is  derived  the  proverb  "  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,"  and  the  very  common  signs  of 
the  Bush  Tavern,  the  Bull  and  Bush,  &c. 

A  garlond  had  he  sette  upon  his  hedde, 
As  grete  as  it  were  for  an  alestake. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Sompnour's  Tale. 

Another  brought  her  bedes 

Of  j  et  or  of  cole, 

To  offer  to  the  ale  pole. 

Skelton's  Poems. 

Alew  (F.  hola),  an  interjection,  now  spelt  holla 
and  halloo ;  to  make  a  noise,  to  call  or  shout  to 
any  person  at  a  distance. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loud  alew, 
As  women  wont. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Alfridaria,  a  power  which  astrologers  pretend 
that  the  planets  possess  over  the  life  of  a  person. 

I'll  find  the  cusp  and  alfridaria, 
And  know  what  planet  is  in  cazimi. 

O,  P.  Albumazar* 

D 
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Algates  (S.  algeates).  This  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press different  meanings ;  as,  always,  nevertheless, 
wholly,  notwithstanding,  by  all  means. 

He  would  algates  his  truth  hold. 

Gower's  Con.  Am. 

And  with  his  fall  his  leg"  oppress*d  so  sore, 
That  for  a  space  there  must  he  algates  dwell. 

Fairfax. 
All  mercilesse  he  will  that  it  be  doe, 
That  we  algate  shall  dye  both  two. 

Bochas. 

Sith  Una  now  he  algates  must  forego, 
Whom  his  victorious  hands  did  erst  restore. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen* 

Algrim.     See  cc  Aogrim." 

Alicant,  a  species  of  wine  imported  from  Alicant, 
in  Spain,  made  chiefly  from  mulberries. 

You'll  blood  three  pottles  of  Alicant  by  this  light, 
if  you  follow  'em. 

0.  P.  The  Honest  Whork. 

Alien,  to  anoint. 

And  atom  bis  brother  with  the  bfode, 
Thurch  God's  grace  that  is  so  gode. 

Tajls  op  Amis  and  Amij-oun, 

Alite,  an  abbreviation  of  a  little ;  a  short  time. 

He  rested  but  alite,  a  sounde  the  Inglish  him  sendes. 

P.  Lanotoft's  Chron. 
For  leveth  well  and  sooth  is  this, 
For  when  I  knowc  how  all  it  is, 
I  wol  but  fortheren  him  ahte* 

Gower's  Con.  Am. 

Alkins,  a  contraction  of  all  kinds  of. 

She  said  she  might  have  no  solace, 
He  wad  so  prison'd  in  that  place, 
Fro  the  sight  of  alkins  men. 

R*m.  of  tor  Sevbn  Sages. 

Let  them  again  tire  land  of  Arge  be  socht 
With  aikin  portag*. 

Douglas's  Eneid. 
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All  a  mort  (F.  a  la  mort),  depressed,  out  of  spirits, 
dejected,  melancholy. 

Why,  how  now,  sir  Arthur?— All  a  mort,  master  Oliver. 

O.  P.  London  Prouigal. 
No,  I  am  all  a  mort  as  if  I  had  lain 
Three  days  in  my  grave  already. 

Massinger's  Par.  of  Love. 

All  and  some.     These  words  frequently  occur  in 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  signify  altogether. 

We  are  betrayed,  and  y-nome 

Horse  and  harness,  lords,  all  and  some. 

Rom.  of  Richarjd  Cgiur  de  Lio>r. 
That  hastily  they  would  to  him  come, 
He  wold  abridgen  her  labour  all  and  some. 

Chacchr's  Merchant'*  Tale. 

Allect  (L.  allecto),  to  draw  to,  to  allure,  to  attract, 
to  entice,  or  seduce. 

Women  y  farcid  wit*  fraud  and  deceipt, 
To  thy  confusion  most  allevtive  bait. 

Chaucer's  Rkmidis  of  Love, 

Allege  (S.  alecgan),  to  mitigate,  soothe,  or  alle- 
viate; answering  to  the  modern  word  allay. 

The  sight  only  and  the  savour 
Alegged  much  of  my  langour. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
Hart  that  is  inly  hurt  is  greatly  eased 
With  hope  of  thing  that  may  allege  the  smart. 

Spenser's  F.  Qujskn. 

Aller,  the  same  as  Alder,  which  see. 
Allerfirste,  first  of  all. 

Tho  allerfirste  he  understode 
That  he  was  ryght  kingis  blade. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre, 

Alley   (F.  allee),  a  narrow  passage,  a  walk  in  a 
garden. 

So  long  about  the  alleys  is  he  gan 
Till  he  was  coming  again  to  this  pery. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale... 

P2 
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And  all  within  were  walkes  and  aHcys  wide 
With  footing  worn. 

Spenser's  F.  Qpbe.v.. 

All  loves,  a  common  adjuration,  meaning-  for  the- 
love  of  God,  of  heaven,  &c.  and  sometimes  of  all 
loves  on  earth. 

For  al  the  loves  on  erthe,  Hodge,  let  me  see  it. 

O.  P.  Gammer  GurtOn's  N1sed4s* 
Conjuring  his  wife,  of  all  loves,  to  prepare  chew. 

O.  P.  The:  Honest  Whore!, 

Speak,  of  all  loves! 

Mids.  Night'b  Drkam. 

All&we  (F.  allouen),  to  approve. 

This  is  in  aumme  what  I  would  have  you  we y 
Firat,  whethir  you  allowc  my  whole  device, 

0.  P<  Furksx  AN©  FeuRjsx, 
■■"  If  your  aweefc  away 

allow  obedience. 

Kino  LjsaHi 

Almagiste,  the  name  of  a  work  en  astronomy  writ- 
ten by  Ptolemy. 

His  Almagiste  and  bookes,  grete  and  small. 

Chaucer's  Miller*s  Taj.b, 

Almain,  leap;  a  vaulting*  leap  made  in  dancing.  In 
explanation  of  the  following  quotation,  it  is  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  the  jester  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don practised  a  piece  of  buffoonery,  at  the  city 
feasts,  by  leaping  into  a  large  custard  made  for 
the  occasion,  and  thereby,  as  it  is  said,  greatly 
added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  spectators. 

Skip  with  a  rhyme  of  the  table  from  new  nothing, 
And  take  his  almain  leap  into  a  custard. 

B.  Joxson's  Dbvil  an  Ass* 

Almainy,  Germany. 

I'll  cry  flounders  else, 

And  walk  with  my  petticoat  tuck'd  up  ljke 
A  lohg  maid  of  Almainy, 

O.  P.  Tins  Wits., 
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Almatour,  an  officer  attached  to  a  religious  esta- 
blishment, to  whom  belonged  the  distribution  of 
the  alms  of  the  house.  By  the  ancient  canons,  one- 
tenth  of  the  income  of  monasteries  was  required 
to  be  distributed  in  alms  to  the  poor.  This  officer 
was  subsequently  called  an  almoner. 

After  him  came  Dahnadas, 
A  riche  tUmatour  he  was. 

Rom,  of  K.  AltSauvdre. 

Almond  for  a  parrot,  a  phrase  frequently  used 
by  the  old  dramatists,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
very  obvious ;  probably  a  parrot  was  taught  to  ask 
for  an  almond,  and  hence  it  might  be  used  to  de- 
note silly  unmeaning  prattle.  The  quotations 
seem  to  countenance  the  supposition. 

What  a  green  greasy  shining  coat  he  hath  j 
An  almond  for  a  parrot! — A  rope  for  a  parrot! 

O.  P.  Englishmen  for  my  Money, 
My  tongue  speaks  no  language  but  an  almond  for  a  parrot  and 
crack  me  this  nut. 

O.  P.  Old  Fortunatus. 

The  phrase  also  occurs  in  Dekkar's  Honest  Whore, 
Middleton's  Spanuh  Gypsey,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Magnetic  Ludy. 
Almotjs  and  Almesse  (Teut.  almoseri),  alms,  cha- 
ritable gifts. 

He  was  to  needy  men  of  his  almesse  large  and  free. 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chron. 

And  yet  he  giveth  almesse, 

And  fasteth  ofte  and  hereth  messe. 

Gower's  Con.  Am, 
He  was  a  man  of  almaus  grete, 
Both  of  monie  and  of  mete. 

Wtntoun'*  Guron, 

I>3 
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Alonde.    See  "Alande." 

Alose  (L.  laus),  to  praise  or  commend. 

Nother  lackey  ne  alose  ne  leyse  that  ther  were. 

P.  Plowman's  Vision, 
Merry  and  fall  of  jollity, 
And  of  largesse  aloscd  be. 

Cha.ucbr's  Rom.  of  the  Rosk^ 

Alouris  (O.  F.  aloiry,  passages,  corridors. 

The  toures  to  lake  and  the  torellis 
Vawtes,  ulouris  and  the  corneris. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Alow,  in  an  humble  manner ;  downward. 

She  stood  and  hing  her  vissage  down  alow. 

Chaucer's  Court  of  Love. 

Alowde,  to  be  humbled  or  brought  low. 

Narcissus  may  example  bee 

And  mirrour  to  the  proudej 
By  -whom  they  may  most  plainly  see 

How  pride  hath  been  allowde* 

TUBE-RVILLE. 

A lowe  (F.  allouer),  praises;  approved  of.  Per- 
haps in  the  same  sense  as  we  now  use  the  word 
allow. 

Kyng  Richard  took  it  to  grief  e, 
And  on  him  gan  to  loke  rowe— 
"  Cursyd  be  he  that  thy  werke  alowe.'r 

Rom.  of  Richard  C«ur  de  Li#v. 

Alsatia,  a  name  given  to  the  precinct  of  White- 
friars,  near  the  Temple ;  it  was  called  Alsatia  the 
higher,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mint,  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  called  Alsatia  the  lower;  both 
these  places  obtained  certain  privileges,  particu- 
larly arrest  from  civil  process,  and  in  consequence 
became  the  resort  of  the  profligate  and  abandoned 
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of  both  sexes,  and  the  scene  of  frequent  riots  and 
disturbances.  By  an  act  of  William  III.  these 
and  several  other  privileged  places  were  put  down. 
Shadwell  has  dramatised  the  manners  arid  lan- 
guage of  the  Alsatians,  in  a  satirical  comedy  called 
The  Squire  of  Alsalia,  acted  in  1688. 
Altern  (L.  alternus),  following  in  turn,  acting 
by  turns. 

The  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 

The  less  by  night  altern. 

Mjltox. 

Amain  (S.  mmgn),  with  vehemence,  force,  or 
vigour. 

A  concert!  that  amain;  play  that  amain. 

O.  P.  Lust's  Dominion. 

Amaistre  (O.  F.  maistre),  to  master,  to  overcome, 
to  get  the  better  of. 

Is  he  not  riche  that  hath  suffisance  ?  and  have 
Ye  power  that  no  man  may  amaistre? 

Chaucer's  Test,  op  Love. 

Amanse,  to  curse,  to  interdict,  or  excommunicate. 

He  amansed  alle  that  such  unright  adde  i-do 
To  the  churche  of  Kanterbury. 

Robert  op  Gloucester's  Chron. 

Amaranth  (L.  amaranthus),  an  imaginary  flower, 
described  by  the  poets  as  never  fading.  There  is  a 
flower  so  called,  a  species  of  which  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  "Love  lies  bleeding." 

Immortal  amaranth !  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Amate  (S.  mat),  to  daunt,  to  stupify  with  horror, 
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to  dismay;  also,  in  another  sense,  from  mate,  to 
associate  with  as  a  companion. 

Whom  grisly  terror  doth  so  much  amtte. 

Rous's  Thulb. 

Which  when  the  world  she  meaneth  to  amate. 

Drayton's  Eclogues. 

A  lovely  levy  of  fair  ladies  s&tte, 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 

The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  amate. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

What  are  you  mated  by  this  frolic  friar? 

O.  P.  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

Ambages  (L.),  a  long  circumstance  of  words,  an 
indirect  mode  of  expression,  a  prevaricating-  or 
circumlocutory  speech. 


- 1  cannot  play  the  dissembler, 


And  wooe  my  love  with  courtly  amfxiges. 

O.  P.  Wily  Beguiled. 

But,  now,  setting1  apart  the  ambages  and  superfluous  vagaries, 
I  pray  you  describe  it,  &c. 

Stobbs's  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

Tush !  tush !  my  lord,  let  go  these  ambages. 
And  in  plain  terms  acquaint  her. 

O.  P.  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 

Ambergrease  (from  amber  and  gris),  grey  amber, 
a  fragrant  and  unctuous  substance,  found  floating 
on  the  sea,  but  its  origin  seems  involved  in  mystery, 
various  opinions  being  held  as  to  its  derivation, 
but  nothing  satisfactorily  proved ;  it  was  used  for- 
merly as  a  culinary  article,  for  preparing  meats, 
and  flavouring  sauces  and  wines. 

In  each  of  them  shall  be  enclosed  a  fat  nightingale,  weU 
season'4  with  ambergrease. 

O.  P.  The  Antiquary. 
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-  Be  sure 


The  wines  be  lusty,  high  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  amber'd  all. 

Custom  of  The  Country,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

Ambree,  Mary.  This  female  warrior  is  rendered 
famous  by  her  heroic  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Ghent, 
in  1584,  and  in  consequence  became  the  subject 
of  many  popular  ballads ;  little  is  known  of  her 
history  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  old 
ballads,  from  which  it  seems  that  the  cause  of  her 
appearing  in  armour  and  gallantly  leading  tha 
soldiers  to  the  charge,  was  to  revenge  the  death 
of  her  lover,  who  was  slain  in  her  presence.  Her 
name  afterwards  became  proverbial,  to  denote  any 
woman  of  masculine  habits  or  appearance. 

When  captains  courageous,  whom  death  colde  not  daunt, 
Did  marche  to  the  siege  of  the  cittee  of  Gaunte; 
They  mustred  their  soldiers  by  two  and  by  three, 
And  formost  in  battle  was  Mary  Ambree* 

Old  Ballad, 


>  My  large  gentlewoman,  my  Mary  Ambret% 


Had  I  but  seen  into  you,  you  should  have  had 
Another  bed-fellow. 

Flktchkr's  Scornful  Lady. 


-  My  daughter  will  be  valiant, 


And  prove  a  very  Mary  Ambree. 

B.  Jonson's  Talk  of  a  Tub.. 

Ambrie  (O.  F.  ambrey),  a  cupboard,  store  house, 
buttery,  or  larder,  where  provisions  are  kept;  pro- 
bably the  Almonry,  in  Westminster,  pronounced 
Ambry,  was  so  called,  from  a  building  formerly 
there,  set  apart  for  that  use;  it  should  more  pro- 
perly be  called  Aumonery,  from  the  Latin  eleemo- 
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synaria,  a  house  adjoining  the  Abbey  Church,  in 
which  the  charitable  provisions  for  the  poor  were 
usually  stored  for  their  use. 

O  Waly,  fu  fa'  the  cat, 
She's  opened  the  amry  door, 
And  eaten  up  a'  the  cheese. 

Old  Scots  Sono. 

Ambulande  (L.  amhulo),  walking*. 

On  faire  ambulande  horse  they  sit. 

Gower's  Cox.  Am. 

Amjel  (F.  email),  to  enlay  with  variegated  colours; 
now  called  enamel. 

Heaven's  richest  diamond  set  in  ameU 

Yl.MVCttJlil'fl  P&RPUJ  IStAND. 

And  wit})  a  band  of  pohl  touted, 
And  knoppes  fine  of  fold  umlted. 

CtfAueitt'i  Ron.  or  mi  Ro«k. 

Amenaqe  (F.  manager),   to  manage,  conduct,  or 
carry  on. 

With  her  whoso  will  raging  furor  tame, 
Must  first  begin  and  well  her  amenage. 

Spenser's  F.  Qubje.v, 

Amenaunce  (L.  amtenus),  carriage,  behaviour,  de-* 
meanour. 

How  may  strange  knight  hope  ever  to  aspire 
JJy  faithful  service  and  meete  amenaunce. 

Ib. 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assays, 
Whether  for  arms  or  warlike  amenaunce. 

Sp.  Mother  Hubbard's  Talk. 

Ameneuse  (F.  ameneuser),  to  lessen  or  diminish. 

His  mercy  is  surmounting  of  foisnn. 
Ever  encreaseth  without  amenusing. 

Bochas, 
Tb«  thredde  (the  spice  of  envy)  is  to  ameneuse 
The  bountie  of  his  neighbour. 

Chavck*»«  Pkrsonns's  Tal«. 
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Amered  (S.  amerian),  examined  and  found  inno- 
cent. 

The  wyf  hath  the  tale  y-herde, 
And  thought  wel  to  ben  amered. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Saoes. 

Amerrede,  marred,  spoiled,  broken  to  pieces. 

He  ran  with  a  drawe  swerde 

To  his  mamentrye, 

And  alle  hys  goddes  there  he  amerrede. 

Rom.  of  Octavian  Imp* 

Ameye  (F.  amie),  a  mistress;  but  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  a  paramour  in  general,  whether 
male  or  female. 

Mony  mon  ther  lese  his  brothir, 
Mony  ladie  her  ameye. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Amice  (L.  amictum),  part  of  the  dress  of  popish 
priests,  when  they  robe  for  the  celebration  of  xhe 
mass ;  also,  anciently,  the  garment  of  the  Cistertian 
or  Bernardine  nuns. 

Now  changeful  doom  the  ntms  with  amice  grey, 
Lure  from  our  court  our  paramours  away. 

Wat's  Fabliaux,  The  Canoness 
and  the  Grey  Nuns. 
Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  this  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  iu  amice  grey. 

Par.  Regained, 

Amiled,  enamelled.     See  "  Amel." 
Amiture  (F.),  friendship. 

Thow,  he  sayd,  traitour, 
Yesterday  thou  came  in  amiture. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Amonestem  ekt  (F.),  admonition. 

The  Kyng  amonestemente  herde, 
Quykhche  thennes  he  ferde, 
As  we  fyndeth  in  our  booke. 
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Amorettes  (F.  amourettes),  love  knots  or  garlands ; 
love  stories. 

For  also  well  wol  love  be  sette 
Under  ragges  as  riche  rochette, 
And  eke  as  well  by  amorettes. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Not  y-clad  in  silk  was  he, 
But  all  in  flouris  and  flourettes, 
Y-painted  with  amorettes. 

IB. 

Amorily,  merrily,  with  glee. 

Hail  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  our  laye, 
And  to  the  lectorn  amorily  he  spronge. 

Chaucer's  Court  of  JLove. 

Amort.     See  "  All  a  Mort." 

Amortise  (from  the  F»  artnortir,  to  extinguish), 
to  dispose  of  lands  or  money  to  any  corporation 
for  certain  uses,  from  which  there  can  be  no  alien- 
ation of  the  property ;  hence  property  so  held  is 
said  to  be  held  in  mortmain,  or  in  a  dead  hand. 

If  lewd  men  (t.  e.  laymen)  knew  this  Latyn,  they  wold 

loke  whom  they  give, 
And  advise  them  afore  or  five  days  or  sixe, 
Ere  they  amortised  to  monks  or  chanons  theyr  rentes. 

P.  Plowman's  Vision* 

Amorwe,  in  the  morning-. 

Amorwe,  when  the  day  gan  to  spring, 
Up  rose  our  hoste  and  was  our  alder  cock. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Pardoner's  Tale. 

Amorowe,  on  the  morrow,  is  used  indiscriminately 
with  the  foregoing  word  to  sig-nify  both  the  morn- 
ing* and  the  morrow. 

No,  no  man  may  fynde  borowe 
Fro  even  to  lyve  til  amorwe ! 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 
That  when  I  saw  her  amorowe, 
I  was  warished  of  all  my  sorrowe. 

Chaucer's  Dremk. 
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An,  according-  to  Tooke,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon 
anan,  to  grant;  it  is  used  by  old  authors  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  conjunction  if,  and  sometimes 
as,  and. 

An  thoghte  amorwe  strong  batayle  do. 

ROBKRT  OF  GLOUCESTER'S   CllRON. 

Nay,  an  thou  dalliest,  then  I  am  thy  foe. 

B.  Jonson's  Poetaster. 
Nay,  an  I  budge  from  thee, 
.  Beat  me, 

Beaumont  asd  Fletcher's  Custom 
op  the  Country. 

Anademe  (F.  anademe)^  a  garland,  a  wreath,  a 
diadem. 

Oft  drestthis  tree  with  anadems  of  flowers. 

Drayton's  Owl. 
But  each  with  other  wear  the  anadem. 

B.  Jonson's  Masque. 

Ancient  (F.  ancien),  a  standard  or  banner;  also, 
the  officer  carrying  the  same,  the  standard  bearer. 

Lord  Westmorland  his  ancyent  rais'd, 
The  dun  bull  he  rais'd  on  hie. 

The  Rising  in  the  North. 
This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it,— 
The  same,  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

Othello. 
Nay,  by  my  troth,  master,  none  flourish  in  these  withering 
times  but  ancient  bearers. 

O.  P.  FORTUNATLS. 

Ancome,  a  swelling  or  small  tumour. 

I  have  seen  a  little  prick,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  swell 
bigger,  till  it  has  come  to  an  ancome. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hoe. 

And-irons,  irons  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  grate  with 

grooves  to  turn  a  spit,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 

end  irons  or  brand  irons,  and  more  commonly  called 

dogs./  on  which  wood  is  laid  to  burn.    This  is 'the 

E 
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general  definition  found  in  the  lexicons;  bat 
neither  the  fofcm  or  use  of  and-irons  (which  perhaps 
ebwld  more  properly  be  spelt  band-irons)  appear 
to  be  understood,  the  and-irons,  of  which  there, 
are  many  still  in  old  houses,  are  bright  circular 
and  concave  pieces  of  iron  or  brass,  affixed  to  the 
top  oi*  the  iron  supports  of  the  grate,  at  each  end, 
as  ornaments;  they  are  generally  fastened  by  a 
nut  or  screw.  The  following  quotations  confirm 
this  description,  both  as  to  their  shape  and  orna- 
mental figure. 

If  yoa  strike  an  entire  body,  as  an  and-iron  of  brass,  at  the 
top,  it  maketh  a  more  treble  sound. 

Bacon. 

The  maid,  a  cleanly  wench,  had  scoured  it  as  bright  as  her 
and-iron*. 

Mbmoirs  of  Martinus  Scrxblerus. 


-  The  and-irons. 


I  had  forgot  them,  were  two  winking  Cupids  of  silver,  each  on 
one  foot  standing. 

Cymbeline. 

From  whence  it  appears  that  they  were  sonorous, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  perpendicular  in 
their  position. 
Aneal  (S.  on  elan),  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction,  administered  to  the  dying;  to 
rub  with  oil. 

Unhousej'd,  disappointed,  waneVd; 

No  reek*niiig  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfection*  on  my  head. 

Haml«t. 
,  go  when  hewas  bousel'dsjid  antttd,  and  had  all  tbat*  Christen 
man  ought  to  have. 

I  SrM  Taos.  Mom. 
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Anenst,  opposite  to  or  over  agai«si. 

Betwefea  Ireland  and  Bretany 
Is  wycht  anens  Normawndy. 

Wyntoun's  Chron. 
Four  times  the  brazen  horse,  entering,  stuck  fast 
Anenst  the  ruin'd  girdle  of  the  towne. 

Heywood's  Troja  BritAnnica. 

Anent,  of,  about,  or  concerning*,  used  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.     Chaucer  spells  the  word  anenst. 

Therefore,  anenst  their  estates  I  wol  in  no  manere  deeme  ne 
determine 

Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Tale. 

Anerty,  hardy,  stout. 

A  knight  ful  anerty  gaf  tham  this  answere. 

P.  Langtoft's  Chron. 

Angelot  (F.)  a  small  cheese,  made  in  Normandy, 
supposed  to  be  originally  so  called  from  the 
maker's  name. 

Your  angelots  of  Brie, 

Your  martolini  wad  parmesan  of  Lodi. 

O.  P.  The  Wits. 

Angerliche,  appertaining  to  anger  or  displeasure. 

The  king's  last  wiU  no  xnan  deeme 
Anger lich  without  answere. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale. 
But  that  he  for  awger  wrought, 
His  anger  angerliche  he  brought. 

Gower's  Con.  Am. 

A.nhang,  to  hang  or  suspend  by  the  neck. 

That  they  beknew  her  wlckednesse  anon. 
And  they  were  anhtwgod  by  the  neck  bone. 

Chaucer's  Nonnbs  Priest's  Tale. 
By  him  that  this  world  hath  wrought, 
I  had  ttever  thou  were  anteng' 

Old  Ballad  of  Guy  of  Warwick. 

Anient  (F.  aneanter),  to  annihilate,  to  reduce  to 
nothing. 

That  wikked  Uche  and  willfulliche  wold  mercy  anyente. 

P.  Plowman's  Vision. 

£2 
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Ankkr  (G.  anachoret),  an  hermit  or  anchorite,  of 
which  last  word  it  is  an  abbreviation  ;  a  recluse. 

Sometimes  I  am  religious, 
Now  like  an  anker  in  a  house , 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rosk* 

Apd  ankers  and  hermits  that  eat  but  at  aoaes. 

P.  Plowman's  Vm. 

The  word  has  also  a  feminine  termination,  anc* 
re$se>  to  denote  a  female  anchorite* 

Antre**?*  that  dwell 
Mew'd  up  in  wajfo  and  mumble  o'et  theit  bead** 

fAt&fAX* 

Aniacr,  ft  «ert  ©f  knife  or  differ  usually  worn 
impended  by  the  g-irdle, 

Aa  **/ag#,  *»d  t  tippl?«  aU  ef  pa*, 
Hepf  at  hie  ftaUe. 

C»Ape**'§  **«.^e  ^aitf,  Taw», 

Annuellsrk,  a  secular  priest*  $©/  called  from  aa 
yearly  salary  allowed  to  him  for  keeping*  an  anni~ 
versary,  or  otherwise  saying  continued  masses  for 
the  soul  of  a  deceased  person. 

In  iK>ndon  was  a  priest  annuellerc. 
That  therein  had  dwelt  many  a  year. 

Chaucer's  Chanons  Yboman's  Taljp. 

Anon,  quickly,  soon,  by  and  by.  This  word,  twice 
repeated,  was  formerly  the  usual  answer  of  waiters 
at  taverns,  &c.  when  called  to  attend  customers; 
the  fact  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  first  part  of 
Shakspeare's  K.  Hen.  IV. 

No  money !    Can  taverns  stand  without  anon,  anon  f 

0.  P.  The  Spanish  Gypsey^ 


■S* 
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An-ondyr,  under,  beneath. 


Teh  schypmen  to  londe  yede, 
To  see  the  yle  in  length  and  brede, 
And  ftet  water  as  hem  was  hede, 
The  roche  an-ondyr. 

Rom.  of  Octavian  Imp. 

Anothergates,  a  different  kind,  another  sort. 

When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  anothergates  adventure. 

Hcdibras. 

And  his  bringing-  up  anothergates  marriage  with  such  a  minion. 

O.  P.  Lily's  Mother  Bombie. 

Anthropophagi  (Gr.),  men  eaters. 

The  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi. 

Othello. 

Aistick  (F.  antique),  a  juggler,  buffoon,  or  merry 
andrew ;  probably  so  called  from  their  habits  being* 
in  an  old  fashioned'  or  grotesque  stile. 

Fear  not,  my  lord  j  we  can  contain  ourselves 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick. 

Induction  to  *hb  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 
■  "  Within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Death  keeps  his  court,  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state. 

K.  Richard  II. 

Antickes,  strange  figures  and  devices,  whether  of 
men,  women,  beasts,  or  birds,  &c. 

A  fountaine  of  embowed  worke,  guilte  with  fyne  golde,  and 

bice  engrayled  with  anticke  worke. 

Grafton's  Chron. 

AH  barr'd  wilBi  goMen  bends,  which;  were  e*tayV4 
With  curious  anticks. 

■     »\f    ■  Sfbwwr's  F.  Qu*en. 

Antiphonere  (Qr.),  the  alternate  staging  of  sacred 
music;  an  anthem  book  used  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Ed 
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He  alma  redemptoris  herde  singe, 
As  children  lerid  her  antiphonefe. 

Chaucer'*  Prioresses  Tale, 

Antre  (F.  antre),  a  grotto,  cave,  or  den. 

WJierein  of  antra  vast  and  desarts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  reach  hcav'n. 

Othello, 

Apaide,  satisfied,  requited,  paid. 

Ye  shuld  hare  warned,  or  had  I  gon 
That  he  you  had  an  hundred  frankes  paid 
By  ready  token :  and  helde  him  evil  apaidr. 

Chaucer's  Shipman's  Tale* 
Wilt  thou  soe?  but  I  will  make  the  well  apaide. 

O.  P.  The  New  Custom. 
For  ill  it  were  to  hearken  to  her  cry, 
For  she  is  inly  nothing  ill  apayde. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaitf. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Apalid  (F.  apfaUr),  depressed,  discouraged  ;  also, 
frightened  or  struck  with  sudden  fear. 

Then  when  his  name  npaled  is  for  age, 
For  all  forgotten  in  her  vassalage. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 
These  golden  swords  and  daggers  almost  appale  a  man. 

Stubbs's  Anat.  of  Abuse*. 

Apayre,  to  detract,  impair,  calumniate. 

When  thou  sentest  to  Tanker  the  king, 
To  apayre  me  with  thy  lesyng. 

Rom.  op  Richard  Ccbur  de  Lion. 
To  apairen  any  man,  or  him  defame. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  the  Miller's  Tale. 

Ape  (S.  eppa),  a  fool  or  silly  person;  therefore  the 
old  saying  of  putting  an  ape  in  a  person's  hood, 
Was  to  play  the  fool  with  or  outwit  him. 


__  Thus  was  the  ape , 
By  their  fair  handling,  put  into  Malbecco's  cape. 

Smwser's  F.  Queen. 
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And  thus  she  maketh  Absolon  her  ape, 
And  all  his  ernist  turneth  into  jape. 

Chaucer's  Wife  op  Bath. 

The  common  expression,  to  lead  apes  in  hell,  said 
of  women  dying  old  maids,  seems  to  have  puzzled 
all  preceding*  writers  as  to  its  origin;  but  all  agree 
that  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  Reformation,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  it  prior  to  1600  in  any  old 
author.  Mr.  Boucher  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  invented  by  the  reformers,  as  an  inducement 
to  women  to  marry.  In  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  a  disinclination  to  marriage  manifested 
itself,  and  many  women  of  a  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  sighed  for  the  seclusion  of  th6  cloister;  to 
counteract  this  propensity,  some  pious  reformer  hi 
upon  the  device  in  question ;  but  whether  true,  ii 
fact,  or  whether  it  had  the  desired  effect,  it  ia 
difficult  to  determine.  It  is  still  in  use  in  a  jocular 
sense. 

But  'tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well, 
That  women  dying  maids  lead  apes  in  hell. 

O.  P.  The  London  Prodigal. 
Fear  not,  in  hell  you'll  never  lead  apes, 
A  mortify 'd  maiden  of  five  escapes. 

B.  Jonson. 
Well,  if  I  quit  him  not,  I  here  pray  God 
I  may  lead  ape*  in  hell,  and  die  a  maid. 

O.  P.  Englishmen  for  my  Monet. 

Aperner,  a  drawer  or  waiter  at  a  tavern,  was  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  of  their  wearing 
aprons;  an  apron  man. 

S'foot  we  have  no  wine  here  methinksj 
Where's  the  aperner  / 

O.  P.  May  Day. 
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A  per  se.  These  words  are  used  by  Chaucer  and 
other  old  authors  to  denote  superexcellence  or 
pre-eminence. 

O  faire  Creside,  the  floure  and  a  per  «<? 
Of  Troy  and  Greece. 

T»or  and  Cr*ss. 

Behold  in  Baldwin,  a  per  se  of  my  age, 
Lord  Richard  Neville,  Earl  by  marriage 
Of  Warwick. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 

Apeut  (L.  aperio,  dpertum),  open,  unconcealed, 
plainly. 

Which  asketh  not  to  ben  apert, 
But  in  silence  and  in  covert 
Desyreth  to  be  beshaded. 

Gower's  Con.  Am. 

Apert  (L.  apparatus),  brisk,  bold,  free. 

William  all  aperte,  his  ost  redy  he  dight. 

P.  Lanotoft's  Chron. 

Apertiliche,  in  a  plain  manner. 

The  burgess  had  a  Pie  in  his  halle 
That  coult  teUen  tales  alle 
Apertiliche  in  French  language. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

Apies,  a  medicine  composed  of  opium. 

As  he  shall  slepe  as  long  as  ever  he  liste, 
The  narcoticks  and  apies  being  so  stronge. 

Chaucer's  Legend  of  Hypermestre. 

Aplace,  in  place. 

But  it  like  you  to  tell 

How  such  goddes  came  aplace, 

Yet  might  mochel  thanke  purchase. 

Gowbr's  Con.  Am. 

Apmght,  complete,  perfect,  at  once ;  also,  used  as  a 
pledge,  u  I  plight,"  I  promise,  and  in  general  used 
as  an  expletive. 

Anon  Are  she  Hght, 

And  warmed  it  well  apligkt. 

Lay  le  Freinb. 
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Now  is  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
Kyng  of  Engelond  al  ap light, 

O.  Ballad  on  ths  Death  of  Edw,  i. 
And  also  the  steward  a  plight, 
Led  them  by  the  moon  light. 

Rom.  or  Richard  Coeur  dk  Lion* 
Crounes  they  gan  crake, 
Mani  ich  evene  aplyght. 

Sir  Tristram* 

Apostle-spooks.  These  spoons  were  presents  made 
by  the  sponsors  to  a  child  at  its  christening,  and 
were  so  called  from  their  having"  the  head  of  one 
of  the  apostles  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of 
each  spoon;  they  were  usually  twelve  in  number, 
and  generally  ©f  gold  ©r  silver  gilt,  The  number 
and  quality  depended  much  upon  the  ability  of  the 
doner, 

Cterae,  ewae,  my  lard,  you'd  ppwe  y§\ar  *jj#§h#, 

K,  Hknry  vhi, 
Wfcen  private  men  g  el  tens,  they  get  a  tp§&Ht 
Without  eejippe  oi  any  Ptwr  at  aeon, 

Siapap  CoHPHT'i  Pa**  on  tk» 
Sibt«  of  jp,  Charles, 

Appahator  (L.  apparo),  an  officer  who  serves  the 

summons  or  process  of  the  spiritual  court,  a  bailiff 

or  serjeant. 

Be  there  no  other 
Vocations  as  thriving  and  more  honest  ? 
Bailiffs,  promoters,  jailors,  and  apparitors, 

O.  ?.  Thk  Muses*  Looking  Glass. 

Apparylement  (F.  appareillcr),  dress,  array. 

The  maiden  is  ready  for  to  ride 

In  a  full  rlche  apay r element t.  Mort  d'Authir, 

Appay  (O.F.  appayer),  to  satisfy,  to  content.     See 
«  Apaide." 

County  or  realm  that  were  not  well  appayd, 
If  Nicolette  reign'd  there. 

Way's  Fabliaux,  Aucassin  and  Nicoletts. 
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♦ 
Yet  was  th»  crafty  queen  but  ill  appald. 

Way's  Fabliaux,  Lat  op  Sir  Gruelan. 

Appeach  (F.  impecher),  to  impeach,  accuse,  or  cen- 
sure. 

And  oft  of  error  did  himself  appeach. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

— Were  he  twenty  times 

My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Richard  ii. 

Appeal  (L.  appello),  to  accuse  or  challenge. 

Hast  thou  sounded  him 

If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice. 

IB. 

— ■ Yet  one  but  natters  us, 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  com,e ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. 

la. 

Appbrceive  (F.  appergevoir),  to  perceive. 

With  so  glad  chere  his  guests  he  receiveth, 
And  coningly  everich  in  his  degree, 
That  no  default  no  nun  apperceineth. 

Chaucer's  Clbkke's  Tale, 

Apperil  (F.  peril),  hazard,  danger ,  risk. 

I  am  to  charge  you  in  her  Majesty's  name, 
As  you  will  answer  it  at  your  apperil 

B.  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

Appete  (L.  appeto)*  to  seek  after,  to  wish  to  ob- 
tain ;  hence  appetite,  the  sense  in  which  this  word 
was  formerly  used,  is  derived. 

As  matire  appeteth  form  alwaie, 

And  from  forme  to  forme  it  passen  awaie. 

Chaucer's  Leoend  of  Good  Women. 

Apple  J^hn,  an  apple  wMeh  will  keep  a  long  time, 
but  necessarily  becomes  withered  apd  shrivelled; 
U  is  called  d$ux  ans  by  the  Freach> 

The  prince  once  set  a  dish  of  Apple  Johns  before  him,  and  told 
him  there  were  five  more  sir  Johns. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 
I  am  withered  like  aft  dlaJypte  John* 

Us. 
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Apple  Squire,  a  cant  name  for  a  pimp,  or  the  male 
servant  of  a  prostitute  or  procuress. 

After  him  followed  two  pert  Apple  Squires. 

Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
Of  pages,  some  be  court  pages,  others  ordinary  gallants,  and 
the  third  Apple  Squires,  basket  bearers,  &c. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will. 
Well,  I  may  hope  for  a  'squire's  place  ;  my  father  was  a  cos- 
termonger. 

O.  P.  Thb  City  Night  Cap. 

Nares  thinks  that  the  costermongers  or  deaters  in 
apples  were  formerly  assistants  in  intrigues,  and 
therefore  the  term  was  derived. 
Apposayle,  a  question  or  enquiry. 

When  he  went  out  his  enemies  to  assayle, 
Made  unto  her  this  uncouth  apposayle, 
Why  wepe  ye  so  ? 

Lydgatk's  Fall  of  Printce9. 

Appose  (L.  apponere),  to  dispute  with,  puzzle,  or 
examine ;  to  question. 

The  childe  Jesus  was  found  in  the  temple,  syttyng 

and  apposing  doctours. 

Trbvisa. 

Doing  somewhat  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  apposed  of  those  things  which  of  themselves  they  are 
desirous  to  utter. 

Bacon. 

Apprentice  at  Law,  the  ancient  name  given  to 
barristers  at  law,  from  the  French  apprendre,  to 
learn;  they  were  also  called  utter  barristers,  i.  e. 
pleaders  ouster  le  bar,  to  distinguish  them  from 
benchers  or  readers,  who  were  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  plead  within  the  bar. 

He  speaks  like  Mr.  Practice,  one  that  is  the  child  Of  the  pro- 
fession ;  he  is  vowed  to  a  pure  apprentice  at  law. 

B.  Jonsojv's  Magnetic  Lad*. 
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Approof  (&.  pro/ian),  testimony,  proof,  trial,  ap- 
probation. 

So  his  approof  lives  not  in's  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 

As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. 

Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

Appropinque  (L.  appropinquo),  drawing  nig-h  to, 
near  approach. 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose. 
Which  from  my  wounded  body  Hows, 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end. 

Hcdibras» 

Appropre  (F.  approprier),   peculiar,  proper,  suit- 
able. 

Whereof  touching  this  partie, 
Is  rhetoric  the  science 
Appropred  to  the  reverence 
Of  words  that  ben  reasonable  ? 

Gowbr'a  Con.  Am. 

Aqua  vitje  was  formerly  a  name  given  to  any  ardent 
spirit,  but  now  denoting-  brandy. 

How  often  have  I  rinc'd  your  lungs  with  aqua  vitas. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore. 

Aquelle  (S.  acti>dlian")t  to  quell  or  kill. 

Sixteen  hundred  be  aquelle, 

S*Te  thirty  Sarazynes  the  kyng  let  dwell. 

Rom.  op  Richard  C(eur  de  Lion. 

Aquoy,  to  look  askew  or  aside  affectedly. 

With  that  she  knit  her  brows, 

And  looking  all  aquoy, 
Quoth  she  what  should  I  have  to  do 

With  any  'prentice  boy  ? 

Old  Ballad  of  George  Barnwell. 

Araied,  rayed,  marked  with  stripes  as  with  a  whip. 

See  how  they  bleed !  are  they  not  wel  araied? 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 
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Sir  knight,  aread  who  hath  you  thus  araitd. 

Spenser's  F.  Qi/kem. 

Araise  (S.  atesian)t  to  raise. 

—  Whose  powerful  touch 

Is  powerful  to  arayse  kip£  P«pin. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Arape  (L.  raptitn).,  quickly. 

And  that  he  of  him  to  Darie  spak, 
Over  the  table  he  leop  arape. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundrs* 

Arated,  rated,  scolded. 

He  shall  be  arated  out  of  his  studying, 
If  that  I  may,  by  Jesus,  Heven  Kynge. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale, 

Araught,  taken  away,  seized  by  violence. 

In  that  forest  woned  an  herde, 
That  of  bestes  loked  an  sterd, 
O  best  him  was  araught. 

Rom.  op  the  Seven  Sages.. 
His  ambitious  sons  unto  them  twayne 
Arraught  the  rule. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Arblastere,  a  cross  bow  man,  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  arcu  balista,  one  who  throws  or  casts  from 
a  bow. 

Ah  arbtastere*  quarelle  let  he  die, 
And  smote  him  in  the  shanke. 

P.  Lanotoft's  Chron. 
And  in  the  kernels,  here  and  there, 
Of  arblasterea  grete  plenty  were. 

,   Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  RpseI 

Archie  or  Archy.  This  man's  name  frequently 
occurs  in  old  authors;  he  was  the  fool  or  court 
jester  of  James  I,  and  his  real  name  was  Archibald. 
Armstrong*:  be  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the 
properties  then  considered  requisite  to  form  the 
character,  viz.  great  shrewdness,  practical  wit,  and 
a  proportionate  share  of  impudence. 

F 
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Although  the  clamours  and  applaute  were  inch 
As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them. 

Bishop  Corbet's  Poems. 

A  cabal, 

Found  out  but  lately,  and  set  out  by  Archie 
Or  some  such  head. 

B.  Jonson's  Staple  of  News. 

Arctophylax,    the    star  called  Bootes,  situated 
amongst  the  constellations  near  Ursa  Major. 

A*etq/fyip*,  in  northern  sphere, 
Was  his  undoubted  ancestor. 

Hudibras. 

Ahead  (S.  arcedan),  to  guess,  to  declare,  to  counsel 
or  explain. 

Me  all  too  meane  the  sacred  muse  anead* 
To  blazon  broad. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
For  warlike  enterprize  and  sage  areads. 

West's  Education. 

Areche  (S.  arecan\  to  obtain,  to  reach,  to  get 

Manye  under  hys  hand  ther  deyde, 
All  that  his  ax  areche  myght. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cava  de  Lrox/ 
For  oft  shall  a  woman  have 
Thyng  which  a  man  may  not  amhe. 

Gowir's  Cox.  Am. 

Arere  (S.  arcsran),  to  set  upright,  to  raise,  exalt, 
or  erect. 

The  day  is  miri,  and  draweth  long, 
The  lark  artreth  her  songe. 

Tale  of  Merlin. 

Arebed,  raised,  heaved  up. 

Tfeft  toisebc*  la  the  tre  he  smtt, 
The  tre  areted  as  it  wol  fall. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

Arbson  (F.  erraiionntr),  to   speak,   address,   or 
reason  with. 

As  the  ky*#^  With  c*yk*aod  ««***, 
He  mette  with  two  old  cheorles, 
Te  the  iiavtt*^  *****>*«, 
Thwi arcttnH  heom  the  kynge. 

Rom.  or  X.  Alisaundee. 
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AreTte  (F.  or^ter*),  to  attribute,  account,  or  de- 
cree. 

But  first  I  praye  yo»  of  your  courtesie, 
That  ye  ne  aYetti  it  nought  m*  Vilanie. 

CHACCfcR'«  PftO.  TO  PaRBONBR's  TALI. 

The  change  which  God  doth  unto  me  arette 
Of  hi*  dteaxe  safety>  I  to  thee  commehde. 

SrsKsaa's  F.  Quick. 

Argent  (L.  argentum),  silver;  having1  a  white  or 
silvery  appearance.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
money  in  general 

— ■ Rinaldo  flings, 

As  swift  As  fiery  lightening  kindled  new, 
His  argent  eagle. 

Fair*  a*. 

Whcthet  they  Have  org  ***<  though  to  mayneayne  this  gear* 
withall,  it  forccth  not  much. 

STtmfcs't  ANAK>*Y  Of  ABTOIS. 

AfeGOstfi,  a  merchant  ship  of  large  size,  probably 
named  from  Jason's  ship  Argo. 

He  hath  an  «/Yo#ie  boon*  to  Tripoli. 

Merchant  or  Venice 

That  golde*  traffic  loVe, 

Is  scantier  Jar  than  gotti  and  one  mine  of  that 
More  worth  than  twenty  argosies, 

Q,  P,  N*w  WoNDfca,  A  Woman 
Nbvk*  Vkt. 

Aright,  just,  without  error  or  crime. 

Thou  wolde  be  taught  aright 
What  mischtef  bttiWtyng  doeta. 

Gowxa's  Con*  Aau 

Ahmgaunt,  lean  or  thin. 

>  66  he  nodded, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  steed. 

A.vth.  AND  Cl*OtATRA* 

This  word  is  introduced  with  the  quotation  from 
the  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare,  but  without  coin- 
ciding in  opinion  with  the  commentators  on  that 
ft 
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.  passage  as  to  its  meaning.,  though  archdeacon  Nares 
and  Mr.  Boucher  seem  to  think  that  armgaunt 
denotes  leanness, /ajad  that  the  horse  mounted  by 
Anthony  was  a  lean  jade.  Mr.  Mason  appears  to 
have  suggested  a  very  proper  emendation,  by 
supposing  the  word  to  be  a  misprint  for  termagaunt, 
tVe.'ef  a  fiery  nature  ;  for  although  this  word  is  in 

•j  modern  times  solely  applied  to  a  female  of  a  vio- 
lent temper  and  disposition,  it  had  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  a  more  extensive  meaning,  and  wa9 
not  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  female  sex. 
The  fiery  Douglas,  in  K,  Hen.  IV,  being  stiled  a 
termagant  Scot.  In  addition  to  the  rational  con- 
jecture of  Mason,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
word  armgaunt  occurs  in  no  other  author,  and 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  an 
error  of  the  press,  abundance  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  early  editions  of  Gower,  Chaucer, 

v  «nd  jSbakspeare.  Neither  does  the  similitude  help 
the  interpretation;  the  arm  is  not  necessarily  lean, 
nor  is  there  any  the  most  remote  resemblance  be- 
tween its  shape  or  figure  and  that  of  a  worn  out 
horse.  '  :,t  .. 

Armipotent  (L.  -armipotens),  powerful  in  arms, 
mighty  in  wfcr. 

And  downward  under  a  hill,  under  a  bent, 
r?  -M    •     ^'.fh^stodteithr^  ' 

Hie manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

*■.!'    «?•*  ^«»*    •'  -   ■;■"'■■   ■■■     -'■    r'-'ALl'fc  W*£tf»rHA*  ENMWill, 
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Armlet  (eurtn  and  Idddn),  an  ornament  or  bracelet 
for  the  arm. 

An*  irtfen  afce  ttfcet  th*  Iiifftd  *ai  ioth  toeln  kind, 
Doth  search  what  rtafs  nod  armkU  she  cao  find. 

Do.vttl. 

AitNtNG  (F.  am***),  crushing-. 

feinting  <*  pyj*  «wi  et*  trtUofettifr, 
Stedet  lepyng  and  eke  ar*w 

Rom.  6*  K.  Ali»au*drbv 

Aroint,  begone,  away  with  thee,  avaunt.  this 
word  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author  except 
Shakspeare,  and  though  the  commentators  agree 
as  to  its  meaning,  they  differ  as  to  its  etymology. 
It  seems  to  be  applied  as  an  interjection  to  a  witch 
to  vanish  or  begone.  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  word  may  be  derived  from  avaunt,  and 
that  from  the  French  avant,  equivalent  to  proceed, 
begone.  Mr.  Boucher  thinks  it  has  some  con- 
nexion with  the  word  rogne,  the  French  word  for 
the  scurvy  or  leprosy,  and  applied  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  as  we  still  say  a  scurvy  fellow.  Amongst 
these  conjectures,  for  they  are  nothing  mor6,  per- 
haps one  more  supposition  may  be  added;  may  it 
not  be  derived  from  a  route,  a  word  made  use  of 
by  the  French  to  urge  their  horses  to  go  quickly, 
Which,  by  asltaraH  variation,  might  be  corrupted  to 
aroint?  It  is  well  known  that  toe  Words  are  so 
long  retained  in  any  language  as  interjectional 
phrases  used  by  the  vulgar,  and  the  origin  of  the 
language  used  to  horses,  to  encrease  their  speed  or 
f3 
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'. .ivaify.jtheir^lceciiQiiy,  is  perhaps  lost  in  obscurity*; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  those  wcpxls  are 
used  in  France  and  England  at  this  day  to  denote 
the  same  thing.  Whether  this  word,  imported  by 
the  Normans,  was  subsequently  applied  in  the 
manner  aboye  conjectured,  must  be  left  to  further 
investigation;  but  the  Supposition  is  somewhat 
confirmed  by  the, word  areawt  being  still  used  in 
Lancashire  to  signify  "away  with  thee,"  and  it  is 
pronounced  exactly  similar  to  a  route. 

Rynt  thee,  witch  *  quoth  Bess  Locket  to  her  mother. 
=  ?-•£.»  ;  Cheshire  Proverb. 

fj  *4roj'n^  thee,  witch !  tlie  rump  fed  ropyon  cried. 

'■'      " "  ■•■'!••  Macbeth'. 

ArWM,  at  large,  probably  having  room;  nncldrifined. 

-'''  '      !    j  Hou  he  md  as  he  were  wodd,      l  '"<  ■ '-: 

Arowne  he  hovyd  and  withstoode..  „-,    t 

Rom.  of1  Rich.  (5ceur  de  Lion. 
i<  Tho  Alieaundre  sygh  this, 

Aroum  anon  he  draw  i-wis. 

'     '  !  '     .  •       *Rom.   <TF   K.  AMSAtJNDRE. 

1  hat  I  aroum  Kas- in  the  field. 

Chaucer's  House  of  Fame. 

Arow,  in  a  row,  in  successive  order. 

His  herte  bathed  in  a  bathe  of  blisse,  ' 

A  thousand  times  arwo  he  gan  her  kisse. 

Chaucer's  W;fe  of  Bath. 
"   The  days  arou>  to  pass  the  $en  street/       f 

.a..  ■  •  :j  ■:■■?.»■  Mirr.  for  Mao. 

Arrand  {§.  areotdian),  to  bear  a  message,  to  carry 
+   tiding*;  now  .written  errand.; 

Remembering;  him  his  art  and  was  to  done 
fcfwn  Ttoiltfo  and  eke  his  grete  entprilte.  ,         ; 

'  ,\  .1,  :■. •■"*»;'•■■   Cmjau^er'b  Troi  aw©  Cress. 

Arras  (F.  arras),  fine  rich  and,  cgriqus  .tapestry, 
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used  anciently  in  hanging'  Tooms  of  state,  generally 
wrought  with. *  historical  scenes  and  figures.  It 
was  made  at  Arras,  a  town  in.  Arto**,  and  from 
hence  derived  its  name.  The  old  castles  in  Eng- 
land were  in  the  interior  only  naked  walls,  and 
were  covered  with  arras,  hung  upon  tenter  hooks, 
which  hangings  were  taken  down  upon  every  re- 
moval of  the  family.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
in  ShaksfJtare's  K.  liichard  IL  alludes  to  this 
custom. 

Witt  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me;  * 

Alack !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  see  there 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnisK'd  walls? 

The  contact  of  the  tapestry  with  the  wall  soon 
caused  it  to  rot,  which  gave  rise  to  the  invention 
of  a  frame  work,  to  which  the  hangings  were 
attached)  and  which  left  a  considerable  space  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  frame;  sufficient,  as  appears 
by  the  first  part of  K.  Hen.  IV.  to  hide  the  bulky 
Falstaff  from  the  view  of  the  Sheriff,  i 

Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arrq*. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

I  will  ensconce  ma  behind'  tti*  arms. 
tt  MsRR^Wivjts  of  Windsor. 

Polonius,  in  Hamlet,  was  filled  whilst,  hid  behind 
the  arras.  From  the  above  quotations  it. appears 
that  the  custom  of  hanging  rooms  with  arras,  or 
something  in  imjtatipn  of  it,  wa$  not  confined  to 
the  dwellings  of  tjie  .rich,  .b.ut  descen^d  by  the 
usual  march  of  refinement  to  the  houses  of  the 
common  people.  , 
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I  would  ye*  atid  her  fcwbibt  Bat  been  fcehtiui  the  amu  tmt 
to  hare  heard  ber. 

O.  *.  tut  Wfftow's  Tea**. 

AftRE,  4  Uffii  indicating  the  snarling  of  a  dog-. 

The*  «rreabdba*fc  at  night  afiinst  the  moon. 

O.  P.  Summers's  La«t  Will,  &c. 

Arrect  (L.  arrectum),  to  lift  up,  to  set  up,  to 
elevate;  now  written  erect. 

Arreetynge  my  sight  towards  Hie  zodiacke, 
the  tignes  of  twelve  to  behold  aJaffe. 

SKSfcTON't  POVMS. 

Arride  (L.  arrideo),  to  please. 

Her  form  answers  my  affection,  it  arriie$  me 

exceeding!?. 

O.  I*.  Th«  ANTIQUARY. 

Ar8i£<-vbrsik,  to  shrink,  to  go  backward,  to  flinch ; 
to  turn  upside  down  or  bottom  upward*.  This 
simple  phrase  has  caused  more  learning  to  be 
thrown  aWay  upon  it  than  it  appears  to  be  worth ; 
it  bat  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  literally  derived 
froin  the  old  Tuscan  language  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  being  a  formula  affixed  on  doors  to  pre- 
vent fires,  "  inseribat  tdtquis  in  ostio  arse-verse," 
from  arceo,  to  avert,  and  verse,  which  imported 
fife ;  but  Mk  Boucher  very  properly  observes  that 
there  is  no  other  connexion  between  the  phrases 
than  the  striking  ditoiiarity  of  the  words,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  the  French  phrase  A  ttavers 
erf  A  jtateM,  literally  given  In  homely  Ehglish. 
Dr.  JaiWieson  derive  it  from  t&$iverskty  and  in 
this  sense  Butter  uses  the  *ord ;  but  may  it  not  be 
a  burlesque  corruption  of  vice  verta,  used  accord- 
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ing  to  its  vulgar  acceptation,  to  go  the  contrary 
way,  or  backward  instead  of  forward?  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  quotation  from  Hudi- 
bras,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  Butler  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  popular  phraseology 
of  his  time. 

Stand  to't  (quoth  she)  or  yield  to  mercy, 
It  is  not  fighting  arsie  versie 
Shall  serve  thy  turn. 

Hudjbras. 

Arsoun  (F.  argon),  a  saddle;  but  more  properly 
the  bow  of  the  saddle. 

kauafel  lepte  into  the  arnvun, 
Ami  rede  home  to  Keurlyon. 

LAvarti  Musi. 

Between  the  saddle  and  the  artoun, 
The  stioke  of  the  felon  feode  adoun. 

0.  P.  Gut  of  Warwick. 

Arted,  urged,  driven,  compelled,  constrained. 

Love  arted  me  to  do  my  obiervaunce 

To  his  estate  and  don  him  obeisance,  ' 

CBAvesm's  CouaT  of  Loti% 
Record  I  take  of  worthy  Tideus, 
What  arted  his  honde  through  truth's  excellence. 

Lydgaik's  Hist,  of  Tiuubi. 

Articulated (L.  articulus),  setforth  or  exhibited 
in  articles  in  the  form  of  an  accusation. 

■  i  < ;  :  v  >  And  Alexandre,  let  us  honour  thee 
With  public  notice  of  thy  loyalty. 
To  end  those  things  articulated  here; 

O.  P.  Th*  Spanish  Tragedy, 
These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated, 
Proelaim'd  at  market  crosses,  read  in  churches, 
Tq  face  the  garment  of  rebellion, 

....,,  *:  I  Part  Hen.  iv. 

Aruspicy  (L.  titiitepiciimy,  to  see  or  regard  the 
foretelling"  events  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
animals. 
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A  flam  more  •easetais  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  arutpicy  and  augury. 

HUDIHAI. 

Asbate,  buying  or  purchasing*. 

Algate  he  waited  him  so  in  his  asbate, 
Uttt  he  vu  ate  before  in  good  eatate. 

Chaucbr's  Pro.  to  Manciples  Ta*-k. 

AftCfHtatt,  aside. 

Ever  a/ter  the  dogges  were  so  Starke, 
They  etode  atchore  when  they  shulde  barke. 

Huntyno  or  thi  Hark. 

Asered  (S,  searian),  dried,  shrivelled  up. 

Therefor  that  old  tre  lea  his  pride, 
And  aaered  be  Chat  o  side. 

Rom.  of  th«  Sari*  Saoks. 

Abinigo,  a  fool  orideot;  a  cant  term. 

In  the  interim  they  appareled  me  ai  you  set,  made  a  fool  or 
an  aiinig*  of  tne.  O.  P.  Thm  Antiqvart. 

Thou  hast  no  more  brains  than  I  have  in  mine  elbow  j  an 
ouinego  may  tutor  thee* 

Troi  akd  Crissida, 

Askof,  in  scoff,  in  derision.    Webef  thinks  askew  is 
derived  from  this  word,  but  without  reason. 

Alisaundre  loked  a$koft 
As  tf  he  get  nought  thereof, 

Ron.  or  K.  Ausaundhr. 

Aslakkd  {SiCMlaoiaii),  abated,  mitigated,  quenched. 

Wott*d  ytni  have  his  iote,  either  fcy  absence  Or  sicMnss,  ottefctir 

_^  •    _  O.  P.  Endymion, 

Till  &  file  last  aitaked  was  his  mood. 

CteAtfaca'a  Kwioht's  Talc. 

Asperant  (F.  capetant),  bold,  proud,  haughty, 

Aftd  have  horses  arenant, 

To  ttfai  etalwofihe  mm!  <mwr«w#. 

Rom.  or  K*  Alisaundri. 

Asprr  (L.  a*per),  rough, 

1  trow  I  wis  from  heaven  teares  rain, 
In  pit©  of  my  o*pN  uA  oratl  pain. 

ChaijcrVs  Trox  and  Criss. 
C^yerethpfVtts^tOiMem^i^Himdmirthe.aBdto 
•bjrewei  evil  and  a#prc  things. 

Chaucer's  $o«n*. 
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Assecure  (L.  securu*),  to  give  assurance  of,  to 
make  certain. 

Think  you  that  any  means  under  the  sun  can  attecure  so 
indirect  a  course  > 

Danikl's  Civu.  Wab. 

Absiege  (F.  assieger),  to  besiege,  to  beset  with  an 
armed  force. 

Swiche  wond'rinf  was  ther  on  this  hors  of  brass, 
That  sin  the  gTete  osstge  of  Troy  was. 

Chaucer's  Squirk's  Talk. 

On  the  other  aide  the  atsieged  castles'  ward 
Their  stedfaste  anus  did  mightilye  maintain. 

Sfxnsx&'s  F.  Qussnw 

AS80IGNE  (F.  essonie)^  an  excuse;  to  prevent  or 
hinder.    See  "  Essoigne." 

Tho  should  no  weather  me  assoinr, 
That  I  ne  shall  her  seek  at  Babiloine. 

Florice  and  Blaxchflourk. 

Assoil  (L.  dbtdvere),  to  acquit,  free  from  charge 
or  prosecution,  to  absolve  from  crime,  to  cleanse; 
in  this  latter  sense  it  is  still  in  use  in  several  Eng- 
lish counties;  as,  to  "  syle  milk/'  is  to  cleanse  it 
from  impurities. 

I  shall  <usoile  myself  for  a  seme  of  whete. 

P.  Plowman's  Vision. 
For  cursing  will  slea  right  as  astoiling  will  save. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Somfnour's  Talk. 

But  secretly  aMrilmg  of  her  son. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 
0  this  fantastic  sanst  of  honour  (  I 
At  my  own  tribunal  stand  assoifd. 

O.   P.  THK  AD  VENTURIS   OF  FlVK  HOURS. 

A880R?  (F.  msortir),  to  class  together,  to  suit  or 
match. 

Set  down  you  here  by  one  *$&ottt 
And  better  mirth  never  ye  seiffh. 

Sir  Fkrumbkas. 
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Assott  (F.  aseoter),  to  besot,  to  make  a  fool  of. 

Not  well  awake,  or  that  some  extacy  > 

Assotted  had  his  sense,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Astate  (F.  Hat),  condition  in  life,  fortune,  rank, 
» or  quality. 

The  worlde  stante  ever  upon  debate, 
So  may  we  siker  none  astate. 

Pro.  to  Gower*s  Con.  Am. 
When  he  saw  him  so  pitous  and  so  mate 
'That- whilom  were  of  bo  great  astate. 

Chaucer's  Knioiit's  Tale. 

Asteeping  (&.  bteap),  imbuing-,  soaking,  drench- 
ing:. 

Were  Perah's  flow'rs 
Perfume  proud  Babel's  bowers 
And  paint  her  wall, 
There  we  laid  asteeping 
Our  eyes  in  endless  weeping:. 

Fletcher's  Poems. 

Asteute  (S.  styran),  to  startle  or  alarm. 

Who  saved  Daniel  in  that  horrible  cave, 
Ther  every  wight  wer  he  mais'tre  or  knave, 
,  Was  with  the  lione  frette  prhe  asterte. 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale. 

Asteynte  (O.  F.  altdinte),  attainted,  charged  with 
crime. 

For  thyn  harm  thou  art  hider  y-come ! 
He !  fyle  asteynte  heresone ! 
To  misdo  was  aye  thy  wone. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 

A  stone  (S.  stunian),  to  amaze,  to  strike  with  won- 
der, to  confound,  to  astonish. 

Buth  nathless  how  that  it  wende, 

He  drad  hym  of  his  own  sonne, 

That  maketh  hym  well  the  more  astone. 

Gowkr's  Con.  Am. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 

The  fatal 'trespass  done  by  Eve,  amftz'd, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank. 

Par.  Lost. 
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Philanthus,  astonied  at  this  speech,  &c. 

Eufhues  and  ms  En o LAND. 

Astound  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Their  horses  backes  brake  under  them, 
The  knights  were  both  astound. 

Sir  Lancelot  dv  Lake, 

Astore,  tog-ether,  in  a  heap,  plentiful. 

Twelve  thousand  he  had  to-forte 
Gode  knlghtes  and  doughty  astore. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundri. 

Astrolabe  (F.  astrolabe),  an  instrument  used  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  sea. 

He'd  take  the  astrolabe  and  seek  out  here 
What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere* 

Drydbn  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

Aswelte,  extinguished,  put  out. 

That  the  snow  for  the  fuyr  no  melte, 
No  the  fuyr  for  the  snow  aswelte. 

Rom.  of  K.  Amsauxdrk. 

Aswithe,  forthwith,  presently,  by  and  bye. 

Without  gilt  thou  shalt  hym  slayne  aswithe. 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawks  Tale. 

Asyse  (F.  assis),  situation*  rank,  or  degree  in  life ; 
in  this  sense  the  word  is  still  in  use  in  assise  of 
bread,  &c.  which  is  a  regulation  of  the  price  ac- 
cording* to  its  relative  value. 

And  after  mete  the  lordys  wise, 
Everyche  yn  dyvers  quenryse, 
To  daunee  went  by  ryght  assize. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 

Atiente  (F.  atincter),  to  give  a  colouring  to,  to 
tint. 

Old  menne  ben  fclle  and  queinte, 
And  wikked  wrenches  conne  atteintc. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages* 
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Atilt,  in  a  posture  to  make  a  thrust  with  a  raised 
weapon;  lifted  up  to  attack. 


To  run  a-tilt  at  men,  and  wield 
Their  fciiked  tools  in  open  field. 


Hudibras. 


ATOfckft  (F.),  a*bout,  around. 

ikti  saW ht  neVferso  fairc  aioure, 
No  .field,  such  a  savour. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Atraid,  vexed,  made  angry. 

For  sjie  feUed  both  cloth  and  cop, 
Nathlesse  thai  were  gadered  up, 
Bwlth  sore  sche  hym  atraide. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

Atrys  (F.  afrror),  a  hood. 

Folding  ourlays,  pearling  sprigs 
Atry$  vardigales,  periwigs. 

Watson's  Hist.  Collections. 

Attemperance,  temper,  disposition. 

Lowly  she  is,  discreete  and  wise, 
And  goodly  gladde  by  attemperance. 

Lydgate's  Floure  of  Courtesy. 

Attonce,  at  once,  immediately,  directly. 

And  his  freBh  "blood  (Kd  freeze  with  fearfal  cold, 
That  all  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attonce. 

Spenser's  F.  ^Qijebn. 

Arrokk  (S.  tyPriati),  X6  turn  over  or  transfer  any 
'    business  to  another.    The  modern  word  attorney 
is  derived  frorn  it. 


i  am  stai 


Attarnied  to  your  service. 

MflASURE   FOR  MkASURS. 


Attour  (F.  autour),  over,  around. 


Attotir  m  torn  his  liart  lockee  lay 
Feltred,  unfair^,  ovettfpet,  &c. 

Chaucer's  Test,  of  Cressiide. 
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Attrapt  (low  Lat.  trappatwra),  adorned,  embel- 
lished. 

For  all  his  armour  was  like  salvage  weed 
With  woody  mosse  bedight,  and  aU  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt, 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Atwaine  (S.  twain),  in  two,  divided  in  two  parts. 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 
Like  as  his  hart  would  rive  atwaine. 

Chaucer's  Complaint  of  tije  Black  Knight. 

Atween  (S.  betweman),  between,  in  the  interme- 
diate space. 

Her  loose  long  yellow  locks,  Hke  golden  wire, 
Sprinkled  with  perl  and  perling  now'r«  atween, 

SfSNtXft'tf  F.  Queev. 

Atwuot  and  Atwhit,  to  upbraid  or  reproach,  To 
twit  is  still  in  use,  and  of  similar  import. 

And  set  his  wif  forth  tot-hate, 
AAd  his  misdeeds  her  at  who  t. 

Rom.  op  the  Seven  Sages. 

Auf,  a  foolish  person,  a  dolt,  an  ideot ;  a  change- 
ling derived  from  (raphe,  a  fairy  or  goblin,  now 
generally  pronounced  oaf. 

Some  silly  doting  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  half; 

Says  tha$  the  toy  left  th**v#         : 
And  took  away  the  other. 

$R4YT0ftt     '  •■    ,   i 

Augrim  stones,  a  corruption  of  algorism,  an  Ara- 
bic word,  signifying  the;  art  of  numeration.  Pebbles 
and  milled  sixpences  were  formerly  used  in  Eng- 
land as  counters  to  reckon  by.  The  Greeks  arid 
Romans  in  the  earliest  periods  used  ^tones,  and 
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afterwards  ivory  t>r  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing- arithmetic. 

First  by  seconds,  terces  and  eke  quarters 
On  augrim  stones  and  on  white  cartes. 

Lydgatr's  Hist.  Thebes. 

Axjld  FAKttAN,  a  word  chiefly  in  use  with  Scottish 
authors,  and  having  various  meanings;  as,  comely* 
beseeming*,  hopeful,  handsome;  also,  cunning*  or 
sagacious,  and*  occasionally,  old  fashioned. 

These  people,  right  auldfarran,  will  be  laith 
To  thwart  a  nation, 

Ramsay's  Poems. 

What  ailei  our  Tib  that  she  urles  sae  i'th'neuke  J 
She's  nat  reate— she  leaukes  an  awd/arran  leauke. 

YORRSHIRl  PlALOOtfB. 

Jyet  matrons  round  the  ingle  meete, 
And  join  for  whisk  their  mou's  to  weet, 
An'  in  a  droll  auldfarran  leet. 

Bout  Fairies'  Crack,   Morrison's  Poems. 

Aumere  (F.  aumoniere),  a  purse. 

Weare  stxeight  gloves  with  aumere 
Of  silk  and  alway  with  good  chere. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rosb. 

Auncet,  an  ancient  term  to  denote  a  particular 
weight,  but  of  what  denomination  is  uncertain ; 
perhaps  it  may  have  relation  to  the  Latin  uncia, 
and  be  derived  from  that  word,  or  it  may  be  a 
mifipelluftg  for  auncel  weight  quasi  handsales  sort 
of  weight  with  hooks,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
beam,  which  was  lifted  up  by  the  fore  finger  of 
the  hand,  perhaps  somewhat  like  the  modern  steoN 
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yard.  From  the  deception  practised  by  this  ma- 
chine it  was  prohibited  by  several  statutes  and  the 
even  balance  required  to  be  substitute^. 

My  wife  was  a  webster,  and  woBen  cloth  made, 

She  spak  to  spinsters  to  spin  it  out, 

And  the  pound  that  fitoe  paid  jby  patad  a  ^artqr  or  ^or^; 

Than  mine  own  auncet. 

V.  Plowman's  Vis. 

Aunt,  a  cant  term  for  a  bawd  or  procuress. 

Was  it  not,  then,  better  bestowed  upon  his' uncle  tMn'upbfc  "' 
one  of  bis  mitrto,  lvfx<luotmy  bawfcyfor  every  ^  kKpwe  j^hajt 
aunt  stands  for. 

O.  P.  A  Trice  to  Catch  t»^  Old  Qxk* 

To  call  you  one  of  mine  aunts,  sister,  were  as  good  as  to  call 
you  errant  whore. 

O.  P.  Thb  Honest  Whore. 

Auntre,  risk,  adventure ;  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
latter  word. 

I  will  arise  and  auntre  it,  by  my  fay  J 
Unhardy  is  unsely,  as  menne  say. 

CttAucfcR's  Rbvb's  Talk. 
Thus  can  I  nought  myself  qonnsaile, 
But  all  I  sel  on  auntie.      r 

$ower/js  Con.  Am. 

Aureat  (L.  awnm)%  having  the  colour  or  quality 
of  gold. 

And  sum  departe  inirekiis  redequhytq, 
:  Sum  brichta*  gold  with  awrmte  levis  lyte.' 

Douglas's  Enbid. 

AxjsMbY  (h.:'*xiusphi*m),  literally  the  iarourable 
omens  ^tea^rn'  from  watching  Abe  flight  *of  birds ; 
to  foretell  good  fortune ;  protection. 

None  of  their  kindred  met  the  knot  they  tie 
Silent;  content  with  Briton's  auspicy. 

Austern  (L,  austerus),  stern,  severe. 
G3 
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And  who  is  beyond  thou,  ladye  faire, 
That  looketh  with  sic  an  austerne  face  ? 

O.  B.  Northumberland  betrayed 
bt  Douglas, 
But  as  a  boistous  chorle  in  his  manef  e 
Came  crabbedly  with  austerne  loke  and  chere. 

„  Chaucer's  Troi  and  Cress. 

Ava,  at  all,  corrupted  from  of  all. 

She  neather  kent  spinning  nor  carding:, 
Nor  brewing  nor  baking  ava. 

Ross's  Helenore. 

Avale  (F.  *'avaler),  to  lower,  fall  down,  sink  or 
descend;  also,  to  make  obeisance  by  uncovering* 
the  head. 

The  miller  that  for  dronken  was  all  pale, 
So  that  unnethe  upon  his  horse  he  satte, 
Ne  n'old  availen  neither  hoode  ne  hat. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 
-J — —*•  But  when  they  came  in  sight, 
And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  male. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Then  from  her  wheele  fortune  cast  him  down, 
Availed  him  from  his  royal  see. 

Bocbas. 

Avaunt  (F.  avani),  a  word  of  abhorrence  used  to 
drive  away  any  person,  and  signifying"  begone. 

A taunt !  and  quit  my  sight  j 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless. 

Hamlet. 

O  he  is  bold  and  blushes  not  at  death  \ 
Avauntf  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone ! 

K.  Joitn. 

To  avaunt  is  also  used  to  signify  to  boast,  literally 
from  the  French  avant,  to  advance  or  go  forward. 

.    This  proverb  lerne  of  me, 
Avaunt  never  of  thy  degree. 

AvTifi.  Repertory. 

Avenant  (F.  avenant),  comely,  graceful,  beautiful, 
agreeable* 
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Cler e  brown  she  was,  and  thereto  bright* 
Of  face  and  body  avenant. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  op  the  Ross. 

Harald  was  curteys  and  stronge,  and  of  body  avenant. 

*     P.  Lanqtoft's  Chron. 

Aventaile.    See  "  Adventaile." 

Averruncate  (L.  averrunco),  to  scrape,  cut  off, 
or  lop  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees ;  figura- 
tively, to  avert  an  evil. 

Unless  by  providential  wit 
Or  force  we  averruncate  it. 

Hudiuras. 

Avetrol  (F.  avoistre),  an  illegitimate  child  or 
bastard. 

Thou  avetrole !  thou  foule  wreche ! 
Here  thou  hast  thyn  endyng  feched. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Aveyse  (F  avise),  careful,  wary. 

Also  the  kyng  and  his  meigne' 
Gladdest  were  and  aveyse. 

Ib. 

Avise  (F.  aviser),  to  advise,  inform,  or  instruct ; 
also,  to  consider. 

Of  waire  and  of  bataile  he  was  full  avise. 

P.  Lanqtoft's  Chron. 
Who,  when  he  caus'd  her  since  to  be  baptized 
Stood  sponsor  too,  hath  well  her  weal  avised. 

Way's  Fabliaux,  Aucassin  and  Nicolett*. 

They  stayd  not  to  avise  who  first  should  be, 
But  all  spurr'd  after  fast. 

Spsnsir's  F.  Qu*bn. 

Avisement.    See  "  Advisement." 
Avision   (I^  visio),  the  faculty  of  seeing  a  vision 
or  phantom. 

The  king  of  his  avision 
Hath  greater  imagination 
What  thing  it  signifie  may. 

Gowrr's  Con*  Am. 
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Avoid  (F.  mider),  to  quit  or  1e$ve;  begone. 

'      What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?  pray  avoid  the  house. 

Coriolavu*. 

Avoir  (F.  avoir),  possession,  wealth. 

A  burgeis  «tos  in  Botne  toun, 
A  riche  man  of  great  renoun ; 
MeTchfcnt  testes of  great  avoir', 

Rom.  op  the  Sjiven  Sacks. 

Avow^  or  Advow£  (L.  advocatu*),  a  founder, 
patron,  or  protector  of  a  church  or  convent,  who 
was  bound  ex  officio  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
rights  ao4  privileges  of  his  ^ebujcb  or  convent,  as 
well  as  to  nominate  and  present  to  it;  but  these 
persons  becoming  negligent  and  ignorant  of  their 
duties,  advocate*  were  employed  to  solicit  and 
prosecute  causes  in  courts  of > justice,  wheuein  the 
rights  and  interests  of  such  religious  fraternities 
were  involved.     Advowson  is  derived  from  this 

Where  is  your  abbaye  when  you  are  at  hoiue  ? 
And  who  is  your  avowt. 

A  Lftbl  Gbsetx  of  Robyn  Hodk. 

Awaiward  (S,  awey-weard\  aside  or  away. 

TW»  f**c6*nis  go*  *o4iw*nd for*©  prien, 
'■  Htei  thought  els  wofcd  hart**ast  a  two. 

p£AVC^&'£  .Manciple's  Talk. 

A  way*  fi  WQ4*4  fc>  express  dislike  or  aversion,  in  fre- 
quent use  with  tb^^uiy,  writers. 

Hence,  Judas,  with  these  doiages  I  cannot  au^aue, 

'    '~  ».■•■■■•  '  O.   i*.  ^Trffe  KKW  duSTOM. 

Good  i'faith  I  will  eat  heartily  too,  because  I.ititt  fee  aov  Jew? 
I  never  away  with  that  stiff  toeckefi  yener  atkm. 

B»  J^wstoW a  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Qjf  all  the  nymiftHM&f  *ftie  <*>ii*tl«ima©t  rnvay  with  her. 

"  ''  B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Rivbls. 
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Awhape  (S.  wqfian),  to  terrify,  astonish,  or  con- 
found. 

Sole  by  himself,  awhaped  and  amate. 

SrENSKR's  M.  Hubbard's  Tal*. 

A  whit  (S.  hwit),  a  jot,  a  point. 

Hiese  far  exceed  the  haggard  hawke, 

That  stoppeth  to  no  stale) 
Nor  forceth  on  the  line  awhit, 

But  mounts  with  ev'ry  gale. 

TUBBRTILLB. 

Ax  (S.  ascian),  to  ask.  This  word,  though  now 
considered  as  vulgar  and  ungrammatical,  was  in 
use  centuries  before  the  modern  word  ask,  to  sig- 
nify the  same  thing1;  in  truth,  the  latter  word  is 
corrupted  from  the  Saxon, 

But  whan  thou  wert  gone,  I  fell  to  synrte  by  and  bye, 
And  the  displeasyd,.   Good  Lord !  I  ore  the  meroye. 

God's  PromIsm,  by  Jqban  Bali, 
A  poor  lazuv  upon  a  tide, 
Came  to  the  gate,  and  axei  meat*. 

Gowir's  Con.  Am. 

Axe  not  why,  for  tho  thou  cue  me, 
I  wol  not  tellen  God's  privitie, 

Cuaucjsr's  Mihir's  Taib. 

Axes,  the  disease  called  now  the  ague;  the  terrh  is 
still  in  use  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

The  body  eke  so  feeble  and  so  faint, 
With  hote  and  cold  mine  axes  is  so  raaint. 

Chapcer's  Comp.  of  thk  Black  Knight. 


•  Ithappeth  often  so, 


That  one  that  of  axes  doeth  full  ill  fare, 

By  good  counsel  can  keep  his  frend  therfro'. 

Chaucbr's  Troi  anjo  Crbss. 


Aye  (S.),  for  ever,  always. 


Alas,  my  neele,  we  shall  never  mete »  adue,  adue  for  ayet 

O.  P.  GAMSMta  Gurton's  Nwdik, 
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And  now  ia  darK^om*  dungeon,  wretcke4  thrall, 
Remedyless  for  aye  he  doth  hym  holde. 

Spenser's  F.  Qubbw. 
And  set  fbr  aye  enthrowned  in  heaven. 

Marlow's  K.  Edw.  ii. 

Ayenst,  against,  opposed  to. 

This  ilka  worthy  knight  had  bten  also 
Sometime  with  the  lord  of  Palathy 
Ayenst  another  heathen. 

Chavcbr's  Knight's  Tale. 

•  To  yeve  in  hope  there  fruite  shall  take, 
Ayenst  autumn  redy  for  to  shake. 

Chaucer's  Comp.  of  the  Black  Knioht. 

Ayont,  beyond.  To  explain  this  word  with  re- 
ference to  the  quotation,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  in  ancient  times  fires  were  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  room,  with  a  hote  above  to  tet  out  the 
smoke;  fritting*,  therefore,  ayont,  ov  beyond  the 
fire  (i.  e.  between  the  moveable  grate  and  the 
wall),  is  readily  understood. 

The  night  was  colde,  the  carle  was  wat, 
And  clown  arjwit  the  ingle  he  sat. 

O.  B,  Thb  Gabhrlunzik  Man, 

Azure  (F,  asur),  a  brilliant  precious  stone,  of  a, 
sky  blue  colour.;  also,  a  general  term  for:  the 
colour  of  the  sky. 

Day  hath  hi*  golden  eon,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  a*'d  and  wandering  stars  the  o^uw  bright. 

,  Fairfax's  Tasso. 
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B. 


Babel  pride,  a  pride  similar  to  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  children  of  Nimrod. 

Beware,  Piero,  Rome  itself  hath  tried, 
Confusion's  train  blows  up  this  Babel  pride. 

O.  JP.  Antonio  and  Meluda. 
"Why,  what  a  Babel  arrogance  is  this  ? 

O.  P.  What  Yoxr  Will 

Bace,  more  generally  written  base,  and  sometimes 
called  prisoners'  base  or  bars,  an  ancient  pastime, 
mentioned  in  the  parliamentary  records  of  Ed  w.  III. 
where  it  is  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the  avenues 
of  the  palace  at  Westminster,  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  "nul  enfaunt  neautresnejueabarres." 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  a  boy's  game,  and  is  still 
known  and  played  in  various  parts  of  the  -country, 
and  so  hute  as  1770,  a  grand  match  at  base  was 
played  in  the  fields  behind  Montague  House,  now 
the  British  Museum.  The  success  of  the  competi- 
tors in  this  amusement  depends  upon  their  celerity 
in  running. 

So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  bace, 
They  being  chased  that  did  others  chace. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
He  with  two  stripling  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  conunit  such  slaughter. 

Cymbeline. 

Bachelor  (F.  bos  chevalier).  The  poorer  ktiights 
in  the  days  of  chivalry  were  denominated  bache- 
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lors,  but  some  were  so  called  by  Virtue  of  the 
tenure  of  their  lands,  and  were  when  knighted 
called  knights  bachelors. 

What  gentle  bachelor  is  he, 
Sword  begirt  in  fighting  field. 

Way's  Fabliaux,  The  Gentle  Bachelor. 

Backare,  a  word  of  which  neither  the  etymology 
or  meaning  is  now  understood,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  imply  "  go  back/'  and  probably  is  a  corruption 
of  "  back  there."  The  old  proverb  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  supposition. 

"  Backare!"  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow. 
Went  that  sow  back  at  his  bidding,  trow  you»f 

Heywood's  Eho. 
Let  us  that  are  poor  petitioners  speak  too : 
Baccate!  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

Bacon,  Friar,  a  learned  monk  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  born  in  1214,  a  great  experimental  philo- 
sopher, whose  elaborate  discoveries  were  by  the 
vulgar  and  unlearned  attributed  to  magic. 

Bacon,  thou  hast  honour'd  England  with  thy  skill, 
And  make  fair  Oxford  famous  by  thine  art. 

O.  P»  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bvnoay. 

Bacrack,  the  name  of  a  wine  made  at  Bachisera, 
on  the  Rhine,  and  thence  called  Bacharack. 

I'm  for  no  tongues  but  dried  ones,  such  as  will  give  a  fine 
relish  to  my  Backarack. 

O.  P.  The  City  Match. 
And  made  them  stoutly  overcome 
With  Bacrack,  hoccamore,  and  mum. 

Hudibras. 

Badges.  The  menial  servants  and  also  retainers  in 
great  families  anciently  wore  a  badge  or  device, 
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consisting  of  the  coat  of  arms  or  crest  of  the  lord 
or  master,  fixed  on  a  separate  piece  of  cloth,  some- 
times of  silver  or  other  metal,  to  the  left  sleeve  of 
the  blue  coat,  which  was  uniformly  its  colour; 
hence  the  proverbial  saying*,  "  like  a  blue  coat 
without  a  badge."  The  custom  was  discontinued 
about  the  reign  of  James  I.  but  is  yet  retained  by 
watermen,  &c. 

A  blue  coat  and  a  badge  does  better  with  you. 

O.  P.  Greene's  Ta  Quoque. 
A  crew  of  roisters  waited  on  her, 
Which  there  were  called  her  men  of  honour, 
All  clad  in  fair  blue  coats  and  badges. 

Cotton's  Virgil  Travbstie. 

Baffle  (V.iafouer),  to  disgrace  or  treat  with  in- 
dignity; to  inflict  a  punishment  on  a  recreant 
knight. 

First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  fowly  shent, 

Then  from  him  reft  his  shield  and  it  renverst, 
And  blotted  out  his  arms  with  falsehood  blent, 
And  himself  baffuWd  and  his  arraes  unherst. 

Spenser's  F.  Quek.v. 
I'll  make  one  j  an  I  do  not  call  be  villain  and  baffle  me. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Bail  ye  (F.  baillie),  government,  seigniory,  autho- 
rity, rule. 

Y  thi  bytake  my  bailyc, 

My  folke  with  hym  to  coverye. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundre. 

Baine  (F.  bain),  a  bath;  also,  as  a  verb,  baigncr, 
to  bathe. 


-  And  bath'd  him  in  the  baine 


Of  his  son's  blood,  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Mirr.  roR  Mag. 
To  baine  themselves  in  my  distilling  blood. 

Lodgb's  Wocnds  of  Cm*  War, 

H 
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Baked  Heats  were  any  kind  of  meat  baked  in  a 
crast  of  pastry,  which  is  now  usually  called  m  meat 
pie.  Ootgrave  renders  patumer  a  maker  of  paste 
meats,  and  patisserie,  baked  meats. 

Itirift,  thrift  Horatio !  the  fftneral  b*kf&  meat* 
Did  coldly  furnish  out  the  marriage  tables. 

Hamlet. 

This  alludes  to  a  custom  formerly  universally 
observed,  and  still  so  by  the  lower  classes  in  the 
country,  to  furnish  a  cold  collation  to  the  mourners 
at  a  funeral. 

"■■■  «■  '■'  Yon  speak  as  if  a  man 
Should  know  what  fowl  is  cofflnM  in  a  baWd  meat 
Afore  it  is  cut  up. 

O.  P.  Victoria  CoroMbova> 

Balais  of  jentayle,  from  the  old  French  batiay, 
a  ruby  of  a  faint  red  colour,  and  entaille,  carved  or 
engraven. 

Upon  her  hed,  sette  in  the  fairest  wise, 
A  circle  of  great  balais  of  entaile. 

Chaucer's  Assemblie  op  Ladies. 

Balderdash,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  but 
probably  from  bald,  Sax.  bold,  and  dash,  to  min- 
gle ;  any  thing  mixed  or  jumbled  together  without 
discretion,  and  hence  it  is  particularly  applied  to 
frivolous  or  unconnected  discourse,  and  to  the 
mixing  or  adulteration  of  liquors. 

It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance, 
To  drink  such  balderdash. 

B.  Jonsox. 

S'/oot!  wine  slicker,  What  have  you  nlled  us  here  >  balderdash? 

O.  P.  May  Day. 

Baldejuck.    See  "Bawdrick." 
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Bale  (S.  b<*l),  grief,  misery,  sorrow,  trouble,  cala- 
mity, mischief. 

And  I  salle  telle  that  tale  as<  ferrer  go, 

Now  falsenes  brewis  bale  with  him  and  many  mo. 

Rob.  of  Gloucester's  Chrox. 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
The  one  side  must  have  balex 

Coriolanus. 

Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 

Beattik's  Minstrel. 

Bale  of  dice,  a  pair  of  false  dice. 

Sole  regent  oyer  a  bale  of  false  dice. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will. 
for  exercise  of  arms  a  bale  of  dice. 

B.  Jonson*s  New  Ixx. 

Balk  (S.  bale),  a  great  beam  used  in  building*,  a 
rafter  in  a  kitchen  or  out-house ;  a  rack  fixed  to  the 
rafter  or  balk,  usually  in  old  farm  houses,  holds 
the  flitches  of  bacon  used  by  the  family. 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  have  I  had  out  of  Hieir  balks. 

O.  P.  Gam¥b«.  Qvaton's  Needle. 
He  can  well  in  mine  eye  sene  a  stalke, 
But  in  his  own  he  cannot  sene  a  bathe*. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 

Ballad-monger,  one  who  deals  in  ballad  writing; 
but  Shakspeare  gives  it  in  th§  tense  of  a  writer  or 
composer  of  ballads. 

I  had  rather,  be  a  kitten,  and. cry  mew4. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

l  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Balladry,  the  stile  or  manner  of  ballads. 

What  though  the  greedy  fry 
Be  taken  with  false  baits 
Of  worded  balladry. 

B.  Jonson. 

Ba^llaraq,  a  low  but  ludicrous  term,  in  use  only 
tt3 
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wilh  the  vulgar,  signifying  to  bully  of  scold  after 
the  fashion  of  Billingsgate. 

On  Minden's  plains,  ye  meek  raounseezs,, 
Remember  Kinsley's  grenadiers; 
Tou  surely  thought  to  ballarag  us 
With  your  fine  squadron  off  Cape  Lagos. 

Warton. 

Balliards  (F.  billard),  now  called  billiards,  a  well 
known  game  of  skill,  by  which  certain  coloured 
balls  are  driven  by  a  stick,  upon  a  smooth  table*, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  into  net  pockets,  sus- 
pended from  the  table,  at  equal  distances. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balliards,  far  unlit, 
With  shuttlecocks,  misseeming  manly  -wit. 

Spxxser'sMothkb.  Hubbard's  Talk t 

Balloon  (F.  balon),  a  sport  confined  to  the  fields 
or  other  open  space  of  ground,  A  large  balL,.cased 
with  leather  and  filled  with  air,  is  impelled  by  the 
hand  or  foot  from  one  person  to  another:  it  is  a 
game  rather  for  exercise  than  contention,  and  in 
this  it  differs  from  foot  ball.  The  game  is  of  French 
origin,  and  is  still  one  of  the  daily  amusements  in 
the  Champs  Elyse£s  in  Paris;  it  was  well  known 
and  practised  in  England  m  the  14th  century  un- 
der the  name  of  balloon  ball,  and  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  sports  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I. 
in  1610. 

While  others  have  been  at  the  balloon,  I  have  been  at  my  books, 

B.  Jonson's  Volponk. 
Facke  fool  to  French  baloone,  and  there  at  play, 
Consume  the  progress  of  the  sullen  day. 

Phil.  Satvrks. 
Eus.    All  that  is  nothing,  I  can  toss  him  thus. 
Guy.   I  then:  'tis  easier  sport  than  the  baloone* 

O,  P,  Thr  Four  Apprentices  of  London. 
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1*alow,  an  interjectional  phrase  of  the  nursery, 
synonymous  with  hush,  lullaby,  &c. 

Balm,  my  babe,  lie  ftUl  and  aleepe. 

Lady  Annb  Bothwrll's  Lament. 

Ban  (G.  bannen),  to  interdict  by  public  proclama- 
tion, to  curse;  it  has  various  other  significations, 
but  is  chiefly  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  to 
command,  forbid,  or  excommunicate  by  authority. 

Ah !  Gloucester,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks  j 
And  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  thy  shame 
And  ban  thine  enemies. 

2  Part  K.  Hkn.  vi. 

The  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence 
Much  more  to  taste  it,  under  ban  to  touch. 

Par.  Lost. 

Banbury.  This  town  in  Oxfordshire  was  formerly 
much  inhabited  by  rigid  puritans,  whose  chief  em- 
ployment was  weaving. 

1*11  send  some  forty  thousand  unto  Paul's, 
Build  a  cathedral  next  in  Banbury. 

O.  P.  Thjb  Ordinary, 

She  is  more  devout 

Than  a  weaver  of  Banbury. 

O.  P.  The  Wits. 

Band  (S.  bond),  the  old  method  of  spelling  bond ; 
an  instrument  or  obligation  to  pay  a  debt. 

Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band? 

Combdy  of  Errors. 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long  grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance? 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands. 

I  Part.  K.  Hbx.  iv. 

Ban-dog,  a  species  of  mastiff,  the  etymology  of 
which  is  uncertain,  but  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  its  being  fastened  up  by  a  band  on  account  of 
its  ferocity. 

H3 
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.   Or  privy  or  pert  if  any  bin, 
We  hare  greaj  ban-dogs  to  tear  their  skin. 

Spbkser.. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  tone  when  screech  owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl. 

K.  Hen.  vi. 

Bandoleer  (F.  bandoulier),  little  wooden  cases, 
covered  with  leather  and  holding-  a  charge  of 
powder,  formerly  worn  by  soldiers  on  a  shoulder 
belt. 

My  cask  I  most  change  to  a  cap  and  feather  5  my  bandilero  to 
a  scarf  to  hang  my  sword  in. 

O.  P.  Thk  Royal  Kino  and  Loyal  Subject. 

Bandoun  ((X  F.  bandoti)*  power,  discretion ;  liberty 
to  do  a  thing*. 

The  emperoure  and  his  barouns 
•  Yieldeth  henr  to  thy  Bandouns. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Bandroll  (F.  banderolle),  a  small  streamer,  ban- 
ner, or  pennon,  usually  fixed  near  the  point  of  a 
lance. 

Drives  with  strong  lance  some  adverse  knight  to  ground, 
And  leaves  his  bandroll  weltering  in  his  wound. 

Way's  Fabliaux,  Htclinb  and  Eglantine . 

Bandy,  a  word  derived  from  the  French  jouer  a 
bander,  the  name  of  a  rural  sport  played  by  boys, 
by  striking"  a  leathern  or  wooden  ball  with  a  stick, 
crooked  at  the  end,  from  one  to  another;  it  also, 
figuratively,  signifies  to  debate,  canvass,  or  hold 
contention  with. 


'  The  shooting  stars, 


Which  in  an  eye  bright  evening  seem  to  fall, 
Are  nothing  but  the  balls  they  lose  at  fraiw^ . 

O.  P.  Lingua. 
OJie  fit  to  bandy  with  my  lawless  sons, 
And  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit,  Anpronicus. 
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Bankerout,  immediately  derived  from  the  French 
banqueroute,  but  primarily  from  the  Latin  bancus, 
the  bench,  table,  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and 
ruptus,  broken ;  the  insolvency  of  the  party  whose 
station  or  place  of  transacting  business  was  broken 
up  and  gone;  in  its  modern  acceptation  it  means 
a  bankrupt,  or  one  whose  debts  exceed  his  means 
or  power  of  payment. 

But,  nathless  I  toke  unto  our  dame 
Your  wif  at  home  the  same  gold  again, 
Upon  your  benche  she  wote  it  well. 

Chaucer. 

Dainty  bits 

Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

K.  Richard  ir. 
"Tis  done,  he  pens  a  proclamation  stout 
In  rescue  of  the  banker's  bankerout. 

Marvkl. 

Bankers,  cushions,  probably  that  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  a  bed  now  called  pillows,  derived  from  the 
Saxon  banc,  a  hill  or  elevated  piece  of  ground. 

Where  is  thy  chamber  wantonly  be  seea 
With  burly  bedde  and  bankers  brouded  been. 

Chaucer's  Test,  of  Crkss. 

Banks's  horse,  a  horse  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Banks,  which  he  taught  to  exhibit  various  tricks, 
to  the  great  wonder  and  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors. He  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  sera  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

She  governs  them  with  signs  and  by  the  eye,  as  Banks  breeds  his  horse. 

O.  P.  Thb  Parson's  W*ddino. 
It  shall  be  chronicled  next  after  the  death  of  Banks  his  horse. 

DE KHAR'S  SATIROMASTIX. 
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Bankside.  This  portion  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark  was  formerly  inhabited  by  loose  women. 
The  cardinal  bishop  of  Winchester  (temp.  Hen.  IV.) 
derived  a  part  of  his  revenue  from  fees  allowed 
him  from  brothel  keepers,  for  permission  to  keep 
their  houses  in  his  manor.  The  bishop's  palace  is 
still  visible,  though  in  ruins,  and  there  is  yet  on 
the  Bankside  an  alley  called  "  Cardinal  Cap  Al- 
ley/' from  the  sign  of  one  of  the  brothels  being 
"  The  Cardinal's  Cap,"  Shakspeare,  in  the  1st 
part  of  Henry  IV,  alludes  to  this  source  of  the 
bishop's  revenue.  A  person  infected  with  the 
morbus  g alliens  was  called  a  Winchester  goose. 

Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin, 
I'll  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat. 

1  Part  Hen.  ir. 
Come,  I  will  send  for  a  whole  coach  or  two 
Of  Bankside  ladies,  and  we  will  be  jovial. 

O.  P.  Thk  Muses'  Looking  Glass. 

Barbe,  a  species  of  defensive  armour  for  a  horse ; 
also,  the  ornamental  trappings  of  horses  in  time  of 
peace  or  at  a  tournament.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
barde,  from  bardare,  barbarous  Latin. 

The  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes. 

SPZNftER'B  F.  QlZBBIf. 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

K.  Richard  in. 

Barbe,  a  neckerchief  or  veil,  used  at  funeral  solem- 
nities, which  waa  worn  by  different  ranks  in  the 
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manner  prescribed  by  the  sumptuary  laws;  on 
persons  of  distinction,  it  was  tied  above  the  chin, 
depending  over  the  breast,  and  hence  it  was  called 
a  barb,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  beard. 

In  token  of  mourning,  barbed  the  visage, 
Wimpled  eche  one. 

Lydoate's  Hist.  The  bis. 

Barber  (F.  barber),  to  shave  or  trim  the  beard. 
This  ornament  (for  it  was  so  considered  when 
worn)  was  an  object  of  great  attention  about  three 
centuries  ago,  and  was  fashioned  to  a  variety  of 
shapes.  Taylor,  called  the  water  poet,  mentions 
them  as  cut  to  resemble  a  quickset  hedge,  a  spade, 
a  fork,  a  stiletto,  a  hammer,  &c.  Much  time  was 
spent  "  in  starching  and  landering"  them,  and 
such  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  in  proper 
shape,  that  cases  were  made  to  enclose  them* 
which  were  put  on  at  night,  that  they  might  not 
be  disarranged  whilst  sleeping.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  beards  declined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT. 
and  was  gradually  discontinued.  Barbers  were 
employed  to  trim  and  adorn  the  beard,  and  so  called 
from  barba,  a  beard,  and  to  barber  was  to  shave 
or  put  the  beard  in  order,  and  not  to  powder,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  suggests.  The  use  of  powder  was 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 


•  our  courteous  Anthony, 


Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  no  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

ANTH.  A  WD  ClH^F. 
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The  barbels  shop  was  formerly  the  mart  for  news 
as  it  is  now ;  but,  as  newspapers  were  not  in 
existence,  the.  company  in  waiting  amused  them- 
selves in  playing1  on  the  cittern,  a  species  of  lute 
or  guitar,  furnished  by  the  proprietor  of  the  shop. 
This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonson's  Silent 
Woman. 

I  have  married  the  cittern,  that  is  common  to  all  men. 

Barbican  (F.barbacane),  a  parapet  or  strong  high 
wall  with  turrets  to  defend  the  gates  of  a  draw- 
bridge; a  fortification  placed  before  the  gates  of 
a  town. 

Gates  they  shntte  and  barMceat8t 
They  raayntened  heam  well. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisauxdrb. 
Within  the  barbican  a  porter  sate, 
pay  and  night  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

Bpbnsbr's  F.  Quxns*. 

Bardash  (F.  bardache),  a  boy  kept  for  an  unnatural 
purpose. 

I  felt  the  blows  still  plied  so  fast, 
As  if  th'  had  been  by  lovers  plac'd, 
In  raptures  of  Platonic  lashing 
And  chaste  contemplative  bav&whing^ 

Hupibras. 

Bargaret,  a  song  or  ballad. 

And  at  the  last  there  began  anon 
A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 
A  h*rgttret  in  praising  of  a  daisey . 

Chaucer's  Flouhe  and  Lka*b. 

Barley  brake,  a  rural  English  game  now  gene* 
rally  disused,  the  excellence  of  which  consisted  in 
running  well ;  it  is  often  noticed  by  the  old  drama- 
tists,   fttr,  Gifford  in  his  edition  of  M^ssinger,  and 
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Dr»  Jamieson  in  his  Dictionary,  give  the  different 
modes  of  playing  the  same  game  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Tush !  Appollo  is  tuning  his  pipes ;  or  at  barley  brake  with  Daphne. 

O.  P.  Midas. 
Nay,  indeed  you  shall  not  go  3  we'll  run  at  barley  brake  first. 

O.  P.  Thb  Hcwwot  Who**. 

Barm  (S.  beorm),  the  workings  of  ale  or  beer,  now 
generally  called  yeast 

And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm. 

Mips.  Nioht*s  Dream. 

Barme  (S.  barm),  the  lap;  that  part  of  female 
clothing  which  is  spread  over  the  knees. 

Men  her  sette  on  a  palfray, 
An  yn  hir  barme  before  her  laye 
Her  yonge  sonys. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Impkrator. 

Barme  cloth,  a  sort  of  apron,  worn  by  women, 
covering  the  loins. 

And  with  that  •word  this  faucmi  gan  to  cry, 
And  swouned  ofte  in  Canace's  barme. 

Chaucer's  Squire's  Talk* 
A  seint  she  wered  all  of  silk, 
A  barme  cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk. 

Ib. 

Barnacles,  a  low  and  ludicrous  name  for  spec- 
tacles; also,  a  name  given  to  the  Solan  geese 
which  are  found  in  the  Orkneys  and  other  Scottish 
islands.  They  were  fabulously  supposed  to  grow 
on  trees. 

They  be  gay  barnacles,  yet  I  see  never  the  better. 

O.  P.  Damon  an»  Pythias. 
As  barnacles  turn  Solan  geese 
In  the  island  of  the  Orcades. 

Hucibras. 

Barriers  (F.  barres),  a  warlike  sport  with  short 
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swords;   the  combatants  fought  within  bars  or 
rails,  to  separate  them  from  the  spectators. 

Noble  youth, 

I  pity  thy  sad  fate— now  to  the  barriers. 

O.  P.  VlTT.   COROMBOJfA. 

Base.    See  "Bace." 

Base  court  (F.  has  cour),  a  lower  or  back  court 
of  the  household. 

My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you. 

K.  Richard  ii. 

Bases,  a  kind  of  loose  mantle,  tied  round  the  loins 
and  hanging  down  to  or  over  the  knees;  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  it  was  usually  worn  by  knights 
when  on  horseback:  both  Shakspeare  and  Butler 
use  the  word  to  signify  a  covering  for  the  thighs 
generally. 

The  wicked  Steele  seized  deep  in  his  right  side, 
And  with  the  streaming  blood  his  bases  dyed. 

Fairfax's  Tasso. 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided  of  a  pair  of  bases. 

Pericles. 

Basilisk  (It.  basilisco),  a  species  of  long  cannon. 

Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets, 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

Bastn  (F.  basin),  a  vessel  used  to  wash  hands  and 
other  purposes ;  they  were  formerly  made  of  metal, 
particularly  those  used  by  barbers:  from  their 
sonorous  properties,  they  were  beaten  before  the 
cart  in  which  bawds  were  heretofore  placed  for 
punishment,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  mob  towards  the  culprit. 
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With  scornful  sound  of  fautn,  pot,  and  pan 
They  thought  to  drive  him  hence. 

Harrington's  AriostO. 

Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that  year  to  employ  a  basin  of  his. 

O.  P.  Th»  Silent  Woman. 

Basket  (Br.  basged).  The  art  of  basket  making- 
was  known  and  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
who  excelled  all  other  nations  in  the  excellence 
of  their  manufacture ;  they  were  so  much  esteemed 
as  to  be  in  great  request  with  the  Romans,  who 
imported  them  in  large  quantities.  The  old  saying-, 
"  the  good  old  trade  of  basket  making/'  alludes 
to  this  primitive  employment  of  the  Britons. 

A  basket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brought. 

Martial's  Epic. 

Basnet  (O.  F.  bacinet),  a  light  helmet,  worn  ori- 
ginally by  Frenchmen  at  arms,  and  made  in  the 
form  of  a  basin,  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 
In  the  metrical  Romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
it  is  called  by  that  name. 

Som  he  hyt  on  the  bacyn. 
And  that  of  him  she  mote  assured  stand. 
He  sent  to  her  his  basenet. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
It  was  a  heavy  syght  to  see, 
Bryght  swords  on  basnetes  light. 

O.  B.  of  Chevy  Chacb. 

Bastard  (F.  bastarde),  a  wine,  also  called  musca- 
del.  Its  first  name  is  derived  from  its  partaking 
both  of  a  sweet  and  astringent  quality,  and  its 
second  from  having  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of 

musk.        Be^     Ro&er>  what  wine  sent  they  for? 
Rag.    Bastard  wine. 

0.  P.  TUB  HONMT  WBOKX. 
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Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half  Moon. 

l  Part.  K.  Hex.  it. 

Baste  (F.  baster),  to  stitch  or  sew  on  slightly. 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 
Basted  with  bands  of  gold. 

Spenser's  P.  Queen. 

Bastille  (F.  bastille),  a  general  term  for  a  military 
fortress,  castle  of  defence,  or  plaoe  of  confinement. 

Thus  fortune  fares  her  children  to  empound, 
Which  on  her  wheel  their  bastiles  bravely  build. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 

Near  which  there  stands 

A  bastille,  built  to  imprison  hands. 

Hudibras. 

6ate  (S.  bate),  strife,  contention,  debate. 

I  thought  to  rule,  but  to  obey  to  none, 
And  therefore  fell  I  with  my  king  at  bate. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 
This  sour  informer,  this  bate  breeding  spy. 

Shakspearb's  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Batful,  fruitful,  abundant,  fertile. 

Amongst  the  batful  meads  on  Severn's  either  side. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Batlet,  (F.  battre),  a  wooden  mall  or  instrument 
with  which  laundresses  beat  their  linen  in  the  pro- 
cess of  washing. 

I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batkt. 

As  You  Likk  fr. 

Batten,  to  fatten,  to  get  flesh,  to  fertilize. 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  i 

Hamlet. 
■     ■      We  drove  afield, 
Bdttening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

Milton's  LvfciDAs. 

BaDBLe  {L.  baubella,  or  F.  babiole),  sometimes  by 
the  old  writers  spelt  bable,  a  truncheon  or  short 
stick  with  a  grotesque  head  carved  at  the  top, 
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carried  by  and  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  ancient 
domestic  fool. 

The  kingee  foole 

Sat  by  the  fire,  upon  a  stoole, 
And  he  that  with  his  bable  plaide. 

GowBR'i  Con..  Am. 
You  may  play  with  him  as  safely  as  with  his  bauble, 

O.  P.  The  Changeling. 

Bauds,  fine  clothes,  bravery;  from  baudkin,  a  rich 
kind  of  stuff,  of  which  apparel  was  formerly  made. 

This  false  thiefe,  this  sompnour,  quod  the  ffere, 
Had  always  baudes  ready  to  his  honde. 

Chaucer's  Wife  ok  Bath. 

Baused  (F.  baiter},  to  kiss. 

Nay,  mark,  list !    Delight  my  spaniel  slept  whilst  I  baus'd  leaves.. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will. 

Bavins,  bundles  of  small  twigs  or  brushwood,  used 
for  lighting  fires,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology* 
still  in  use  in  various  parts  of  England. 

There  is  no  fire,  make  a  little  blaze  with  a  bavin. 

Florio's  Second  Frutes.. 
Bavins  will  hare  their  flashes  and  youth  their  fancies. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombib. 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burn'd. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Bawcock  (F.  beau  coq),  in  low  language,  meant  a 
jolly  fellow,  a  cock  of  the  game,  a  lad  of  mettle^ 

Why,  how  now,  my  bawcockt  how  dost  thou  ? 

Twelfth  Night. 

Bawdekin  (F.  baudequin),  tissue  of  gold;  some- 
times a  canopy,  probably  from  its  being  ornamented 
with  tissue.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Baldach,  the  ancient  name  for  Bagdad ; 
gorgeous  apparel  and  furniture  were  said,  in  tha 
old  romances,  to  be  imported  from  the  East. 
12 
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Of  gold  baudekyns  he  gave  thre. 

Wtntqvn's  Chron. 
Of  baudekyn  and  purple  pall, 
Of  gold  and' silver  and  sendal. 

Rom.  op  Merlin. 

Ba wdrick    (O.  F.  laudrier),  a  belt  of  leather  or 
other  material,  used  as  a  belt  or  girdle  for  a  sword. 

His  baudrick  how  adorn'd  with  stones  of  wond'rous  price. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion. 
A  horne  he  bare,  the  battdricke  was  of  grene. 

Chaucer's  Squire's  Yeoman's  Tax*. 
Athwart  his  brawny  shoulders  came 
A  bauldrick,  made  and  trimm'd  with  the  same. 

Virgil  Tray. 

Bawdrons  or  Bathrons,  a  general  name  given  to 
a  cat. 

Sathroru  for  grief  of  scoarched  member! 
Doth  fall  afu«ift$. 

Colvill's  Mock  Poem, 
Avid  toNdrem  by  the  iagle  tits, 
And  wi'  her  loof  her  face  is  wash  in. 

BtJRNI. 

Bawn  (G.  bauen),  any  edifice,  whether  for  residence 
'  as  a  common  habitation  or  a  fortification ;  but  in 
Ireland,  abaun  is  said  to  be  a  place  near  the  house, 
enclosed  with  walls,  to  keep  the  cattle  in  during 
the  night,  to  prevent  their  being  stolen ;  and  Spen- 
ser, in  his  State  of  Irelcmd,  is  of  opinion  that  these 
inclosures  (which  he  states  to  be  squares,  strongly 
trenched)  were  anciently  the  place  of  meeting  or 
folkmote  for  the  people  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
tortfti&hip,  &c. 

This  Hamilton's  bnwn,  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  gain  by  the  land. 

DBA*r  Swift's  Grand  Question  Dbbatkd. 

Bawsen,  a  badger;   the  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  bulk. 
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His  mittens  were  of  bawzen'*  skinne. 

Drayton's  Dowsasbll. 
Peace,  you  fat  baw$on,  peace  t 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Fay  (G.  bau),  a  term  in  architecture,  denoting  the 
size  of  a  building,  answering  to  what  is  generally 
called  floors  or  stories. 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house 
in  it  after  three  pence  a  bay. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Bay  window  (S.  bugan),  a  window  made  in  a  re- 
cess or  bay,  having  rectangular  corners,  vulgarly 
but  improperly,  called  a  bow  window,  which  lat- 
ter word  more  aptly  designates  the  circular  form 
of  the  window  called  a  compassed  window. 

"Tis  a  sweet  recreation  for  a  gentlewoman 
To  stand  in  a  bay  window  and  see  gallants. 

Middlston. 
The  chambers  and  parlours  of  a  sorte, 
With  bay  windows  goodly  as  may  be  thoughte. 

Chaucer's  Assbmblie  of  Ladies. 

Be,  to  exist  or  have  existence.  This  verb  is  used  by 
old  writers  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  a  simple 
term ;  as,  bedight,  bedaub,  bedeck,  &c.  and  occa- 
sionally as  a  prefix  to  denote  derision  or  contempt; 
as,  besotted,  bedevil,  bedaggle,  &c.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  preposition  by  and  the  participle  been. 

For  this  trowe  I,  and  say  for  me, 
That  dreames  significaunce  be. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Awake !  arise !  or  be  for  ever  fallen . 

Par.  Lost. 

The  times  have  been,  that  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man 
would  die. 

Macbeth.. 

Bean  in  the  cake.    The  ancient  custom  of  cboos- 
13 
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ingking  and  queen  on  Twelfth-day,  was  to  make 
a  cake,  in  the  ingredients  of  which  a  bean  and  a 
pea  were  introduced ;  the  former  to  designate  the 
king  and  the  latter  the  queen.  The  persons  finding 
these  in  their  portions  of  this  cake,  were  declared 
king  and  queen  for  the  night 

Now,,  bow  the  mirth  comes, 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 

Where  bean's  tiie  kin*  of  the  sport  here  $ 
Besides  we  must  know 
The  pea  also 

Must  revel  as  queen  in  the  court  here. 

Hbrrick's  Hekpkridk*. 

Ton  may  imagine  it  to  be  Twerfth-day  at  night,  and  the  bean 
found  in  the  corner  of  your  cake.      » 

O.  P.  New  Wonder. 

Bear  a  brain,  to  have  or  exert  memory  or  recol- 
lection. 

Nay,  hut,  Joan,  have  a  care !  bear  a  brain  for  all  at  once. 

O.  P.  Grim,  tub  Collier  of  Croydom. 

Well,  sir,  let  me  alone;  I'll  bear  a  brain. 

O.  P.  All  Fools. 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain. 

Bomzo  and  Julijt. 

Beard.  To  beard  a  person,  was  to  oppose  him  face 
to  face. 

Securely  fight,  thy  purse  is  sanctuary'd, 

And  in  this  place  shall  beard  the  proudest  thiefe. 

O.  P.  Ths  Four  Apprentices  op  London. 

These  barons  thus  do  beard  me  in  my  land. 

Maelow's  K.  Enw.  ii. 

Bear  in  hand,  a  common  expression,  signifying 
to  keep  in  expectation  or  delay  by  delusive  pro- 
mises. 

Yet  will  I  bear  some  dozen  more  in  hand, 
And  make  them  all  my  gulls.         , 

O.  P.  RAM  Allot, 
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■  Still  bearing  them  in  hand, 

Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips, 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths. 

B.  Jonson's  Volpone. 

Beast  (F.  bSte),  an  old  game  on  the  eards,  not  un- 
like the  modern  game  of  loo. 

For  these  at  beast  and  Pombre  woo, 
And  play  for  love  and  money  too. 

Hcdibras. 

Beathed  (S.  bethian),  heated  and  perhaps  har- 
dened by  fire;  meat  improperly  roasted  is  still 
said  in  the  Midland  Counties  to  be  beathed. 


A  tall  young  oak  he  bore, 


Whose  knotted  snags  were  sharpened  all  afore, 
And  beath'd  in  fire  for  steel  to  be  in  sted. 

4  Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Beauperes  (F.),  comrades,  equals,  companions. 

Now,  leading  him  into  a  secret  shade, 
From  his  beaupere*  and  from  bright  heaven's  view. 

Ibid. 

Becco  (It.),  a  cuckold. 

Duke,  thou  art  a  becco,  acornuto. 

O.  P.  The  Malcontent. 

Bbde  (S.  bide),  to  offer,  invite,  solicit,  or  pray. 

At  your  commandment,  sjr,  truly, 
(Quod  the  chanon)  and  us,  God  ferbide  ; 
Lo !  how  this  thefe  his  service  bede. 

Chaucer's  Chanons,  Yeoman's  Tale. 

Bedpheer  (S.),  a  bed-fellow. 

Her  that  I  mean  to  choose  for  my  bedpheer. 

B.  Jonson's  Epicene. 

Bedward  (S.),  the  time  for  going  to  bed. 

While  your  poor  fool  and  clown  for  fear  of  peril, 
Sweats  hourly  for  a  dry  brown  crust  to  bedward. 

O.  P.  AlBUMAZAR. 

And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward. 

CORIOLAKUS. 

Beeld  (S.  bMidan)i  shelter  protection,  refuge. 
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This  breast,  this  bosom  soft  shall  be  thy  beeld 
Against  storms  of  arrows. 

Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Bees  in  the  head.  This  expression  indicates 
whimsies  in  the  brain,  or  being"  busy  about  trifling* 
or  unimportant  matters.  There  is  a  proverb  in 
Leicestershire  of  a  similar  import,  "  as  busy  as 
bees  in  a  basin." 

Whoso  hath  such  bees  as  your  master  in  his  head, 
Had  neede  to  have  his  spirites  with  musike  to  be  fed. 

O.  P.  Ralph  Rovster  Doitstkr. 

Beetle,  to  overhang"  or  jut  out;  thus  a  beetle  brow- 
is  a  frown. 

What,  is  she  beetle  brow'd } 

#  O.  P.  Midas. 

The  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  its  base. 

Hamlet. 

Befet  (F.  buffa),  a  blow ;'  to  buffet  is  the  modern 
word;  to  beat. 

Arte  thou  Richard,  that  strange  man, 

As  men  sayn  in  every  londe, 

Wilt  thou  stand  a  befet  of  my  honde  I 

Rom.  of  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion. 

Beforne  (S.  beforen),  before. 

The  horsemen  past,  their  void  left  stations  fill, 
The  band's  on  foot,  and  Raimond  them  beforne. 

Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Begged  voti  a  fool.  This  proverbial  expression 
is  derived  from  the  common  law;  the  profits  of 
the  land  and  the  custody  of  a  person  proved  to  be 
purus  idiota  were  granted  by  the  king*  to  some 
subject  who  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  them. 

Mem.    It  it  my  grief  to  have  such  a  son  to  inherit  my  lands. 
Drom.  He  needs  not,  siri  I'll  beg  him  for  a  fool. 

0.  P.  Mother  Bombib. 
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If  I  fret  not  his  guts,  beg  me. far  a  fool. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore, 

Behest  (S.  behese),  a  command  or  injunction. 

I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you  and  your  behests. 

Rombo  and  Juliet. 

That  his  behests  they  fear'd  as  tyrants'  law. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Behight  (S.  bthetan),  to  call,  name,  or  promise. 

"Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight. 

Ibid. 
Did'st  thou  behight  me,  born  of  English  blood. 

Ibid. 

Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to  inform  or  assure. 


■  In  right  ill  array 


She  was,  with  storm  and  heat,  I  you  behight. 

•  Chauckr's  Flours  and  Leap*, 

Be  jape  (F.  gabcr),  to  mock,  deceive,  or  deride. 

I  shall  bejaped  ben  a  thousand  times 
More  than  that  foole. 

Chauckr's  Troi  and  Cress, 

Thou  hast  bejaped  here  Duke  Theseus, 
And  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name- 

Chauckr's  Knight's  Talk, 

Bel-accoyl  (F.),  a  friendly  reception. 

And  her  salewed  with  seemly  bel-accoyl, 
Joyous  to  see  her  safe  after  long  toil. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Belamou^  (F.  bel  amour),  a  lover  or  mistress. 

But  as  he  nearer  drew,  he  easily 

Might  sceroe  that  it  was  not  his  sweetest  S%eet^ 

Ne  yet  his  belamour,  the  partner  of  his  sheet, 

Ibid. 

Bel  amy  (P.  bel  amie),  a  fair  friend,  a  paramour. 

Pour'd  omt  bis  life  and  last  philosophy 
To  the  faire  Critias,  his  dearest  beia,my. 

Ibid. 

Belated,  late,  tardy.     Milton  uses  it  to  signify 
benighted. 
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■  Fairy  elres, 


Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Par.  Lost, 

Belayed,  laid  over  or  adorned. 

All  in  a  "woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad, 

Of  Lincolne  greene,  belayed  with  silver  lace. 

Spenser's  F.  QuiEtf- 

Beld  (S.),  help,  protection. 

The  abbesse  her  gan  teche  and  beld. 

Lay  n  FttEittK. 

Beldame  (F.).  This  word  was  not  formerly  a  word 
of  contempt,  but  signified  old  age,  generally  a 
grandam,  as  belsire  denoted  a  grandsire.  Spen- 
ser, however,  uses  it  according  to  its  original 
French  signification. 

The  beldam  and  the  girl,  the  grandsire  and  the  boy. 

Drayton's  PolyolbioMc 
When  beldame  nature  in  her  cradle  waa. 

Milton. 
Beldame,  your  words  do  work  me  little  ease. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Bclgakds  (F.  belle  egard),  beautiful  looks,  soft 
glances. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Working  btlgarfa  and  amorous  retrate. 

Ibid. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  a  ceremony  used  in  the 
Romish  Church  in  the  excommunication  of  a  per- 
son: three  candles  are  successively  extinguished 
in  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Archbishop  Win- 
chelsea,  Anno  1298,  directs  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication to  be  carried  into  effect  with  bells 
tolling  and  candles  lighted,  to  cause  the  greater 
dread. 
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I  hare  a  priest  will  mumble  up  a  marriage 
Without  bell,  book,  or  candle. 

O.  P.  Ram  Al^leY. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 

Kino  John, 

Bell,  to  bear  the,  to  carry  off  the  prize,  to  be 
first  in  estimation.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the  phrase 
arose  from  the  wether  that  carries  the  bell  before  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  this  opinion  is  verified  by  the 
quotation. 

My  prick  ear'd  ewe,  since  thou  dost  beare  the  bell, 
And  all  thy  mates  do  follow  at  thy  call. 

Riche's  Adventures  of  Simoxides, 

Belle  chere  (F.),  good  entertainment. 

To  don  therewith  min  honour  and  my  prow 
For  cosinage  and  eke  for  belle  chere. 

Chaucer's  Shopman's  Talk. 

Belsyre  (F.),  a  grandfather. 

Here  bought  the  barne  the  behyres  gyltes. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 
Who  this  land  in  such  state  maintain'd 
As  his  great  belsyre  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Bemente  (S.  bem&nan),  lamented,  bemoaned. 

Ever  she  made  moaning  chere, 
And  bemente  Florice  her  lieve  sire. 

Florick  and  Blanchplourb. 

Benche  (S.  bcence),  a  bench.  This  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  in  use  long*  before  the  introduction  of 
chairs,  even  in  the  palaces  of  kings ;  and  the  first 
judicial  court  in  England,  "  the  King's  Bench/' 
derives  its  name  from  the  bench  upon  which,  in 
ancient  times,  the  kings  sat  in  person  and  deli- 
vered their  judgments;  hence  it  was  always  re- 
moved with  the  king's  household.  Any  elevated 
seat  was  also  usually  denominated  a  bench. 
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An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge,  an  household  to  holden, 
With  brode  bordes  ahouten  y benched. 

P.  Plowman's  Crede. 

Bende  (S.  band),  the  string,  thread,  or  line  wit 
which  any  thing  is  tied,  fastened,  or  united  tc 
gether;  now  called  a  band  and  bandage. 

With  a  bende  of  gold  tasstled, 
And  knoppes  of  gold  ami  led. 

Chaucer* 

Bendel  (F.  bandeau),  a  stripe  or  band. 

Of  red  sendel  were  her  banneres, 
With  three  gryffons,  depaynted  well 
And  of  aaure,  a  faire  bendel. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cava  de  Lion 

Benempt  (S,  be  and  nempne),  named  or  called. 

Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gain 
Than  kid  or  cosset,  which  I  thee  benempt, 

Spenser. 

Bent  (Ger.  bintz)>  a  specie^  of  long  coarse  grass 

Bomen  bickarte  upon  the  bent, 
With  their  brode  aras  clear e. 

O.  B.  of  Chevy  Chacjs. 

Berfreyes  (O.  ¥.  befroi),  wooden  towers  used  by 
besiegers  in  attacking  a  fortified  castle. 

Alisaundre  and  his  folkes  alle 
Faste  asailed  heore  walles, 
Myd  berfreyes  with  all  gyn. 

Rom.  of  K.  AuSaundrh. 

Bergomask  (It.),  a  dance  in  imitation  of  the  pea- 
sants of  Reirgomasco,  in  Italy. 

Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  bergomask  dance  ? 

Mios.  Night's  Dream. 

Besant,  a  gold  coin  frequently  mentioned  by  Gower, 
Chaucer,  and  other  early  English  poets,  so  called 
from  being  first  coined  at  Byzantium,  the  modern 
Constantinople.     Joinville  estimates  its  value  at 
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about  ten  sols,  but  other  writers  differ  from  his 
opinion,  and  rate  its  value  at  twenty  sols. 

He  gaf  the  byshop  to  gode  hans, 
Riche  beyghes,  besants,  and  pans. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundre. 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  merchant, 
And  of  gold  many  besaunts. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  tbs  Rob*. 

Besette  (S.  besiitan),  to  besiege,  entangle,  en- 
close, waylay,  embarrass,  or  perplex. 

Alas !  ( quoth  Absalon)  and  wel  awa  \ 
That  true  love  was  ever  so  evil  besette. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

But  they  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal  steel. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Beshrew  (Teut.  beschreyeri),  to  wish  a  curse  to, 
to  rail  at  or  use  imprecations;  it  is  generally  used 
in  a  jesting*  or  playsome  manner. 

Beshrew  me  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Two  Gents,  op  Vkrova. 
Nay,  quoth  the  cock ;  but  I  betthrew  us  both 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

Besore  (S.  syrwan),  to  make  sore,  vex,  annoy,  or 
mortify. 

But  in  that  house  eternal  peace  doth  play, 
Acquieting  the  souls  that  new  besore 
Their  way  to  heaven. 

Giles  Fletcher's  Christ's  Triumph. 

Besprent  (S.  besprengan),  sprinkled. 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jawes  of  hell 
Sate  deep  remorse  Of  conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears, 

Mibr.  TO*  Mao* 
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The  armes  the  which  that  Cupid  beare 
Were  pierced  harts  with  teares  besprent. 

Cvpid's  Assault,  by  Lord  Vavx. 

Bested  (from  S.  be  and  sted),  to  be  in  the  place  or 
stead  of;  it  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  accommodation, 
whether  good  or  ill,  and  by  Milton  implying  to 
confer  or  bestow* 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  you  bested. 

Il  Prnskroso. 

Bestraught,  a  corruption  of  distraught ;  mad,  out 
of  one's  senses. 

O  goddesse  sonne,  in  such  case  canst  thou  sleepe, 
Ne  yet  bevfraught  the  danger  doest  foresee  ? 

Surry* 
Bestrawghted  heads  relief  hath  found 
By  music's  pleasaunte  sweete  delights. 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devicks. 

Bested  (S.  studer),  to  ornament  with  knobs  or 
protuberances,  as  to  emboss  or  fix  gems  into  a 
crown,  &c. 

And  when,  the  glorious  sun  goes  down 
Would  she  put  on  her  star  bestudded  crown. 

Drayton* 
And  so  tmstud  the  stars  that  they  below 
Would  grow  mured  to  light, 

Milton's  Comus. 

Beswyke  (S.  beswican),  to  allure  or  entice. 

Save  the  Duke  of  Ostryke, 

King  Richard  he  thoughte  to  beswike. 

ReM»  o*  Rk:h.  CceuK.  dk  Lion. 
In  womts-'s  voice  they  singe, 
With  notes  of  so  greate  likyuge, 
Of  such  measure,  of  such  musicke, 
Whereof  the  shippes  they  beswyke. 

Gow*e*s  Cow.  A*. 

BetECHe  (S.  heteecan},  to  deliver  or  commit  to. 

tie  tot  taught  thee  to  preaeh, 
To  the  devil  of  hell  I  him  beteehe. 

Amis  and  Amilion, 
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Then  to  his  handes  that  writt  he  did  beteke, 
Which  he  disclosing  read. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Beteem  (S.  temian),  to  procreate;  to  bestow  or 
give. 

Belike  for  want  of  rain  j  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Mids.  Night's  Dream, 
So  would  I,  said  the  enchanter,  glad  and  fain 
Beteem  to  you  his  sword,  you  to  defend. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Bethral  (S.  thral),  to  enthral,  conquer,  or  en- 
slave. 

Ne  let  that  wicked  woman  scape  away, 
For  she  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bethral. 

Ibid. 

Betrassed  (S.  betrogan),  deceived  or  betrayed. 

And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed, 
His  own  shadow  him  betrassed. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Betso,  a  Venetian  coin  of  the  smallest  value,  not 
equal  to  a  farthing  English. 

At  a  word,  thirty  livres  j  I'll  not  bate  you  a  betso. 

O.  P.  The  Antiquart. 

Bever  (It.  beverc),  a  repast  between  dinner  and 
supper.  Barret,  in  his  Alvearie,  describes  it  as  a 
drinking,  and  the  derivation  countenances  the 
supposition.  The  use  of  tea  has  superseded  this 
meal. 

Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  or  bever  without  me. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 
Ar.    What,  at  your  Sever,  gallants! 
Mor.  Will*!  please  your  ladyship  to  drink? 

B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Bevy  (It.  beva),  a  term  generally  applied  to  birds 
going  in  company  ;  also,  a  company  or  assembly* 
and  exclusively  applied  to  the  female  sex. 
K2 
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And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  floor, 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat. 

Spenser's  F.  Qi/ejev. 

None  here,  he  hopes, 

In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad. 

K.  Hen.  tiii. 

Be  weep  (S.  bewepan),  to  weep  over  or  upon,  to 
moisten  with  tears. 

Old  fond  eyes, 

Beweep  this  cause  again. 

Hamlet*. 
Lo !  how  my  hurts  afresh  beweep  this  wanted  wight. 

Mirb.  for  Mao. 

Bewray  (S.  bewregan),  to  betray,  accuse,  or  in- 
form, and  sometimes  simply  to  discover. 

Mine  harte  may  not  mine  harmes  bcwraie. 

Chaucjer'b  Knight's  Talk. 
To  listen  more,  but  nothing  to  bewray. 

0.  P.  The  Spanish  Tragbdt* 
Bat  Blandamour  whenas  he  did  espye, 
His  change  of  cheere  that  anguish  did  bewraie. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

BezoniaN  (It.  bisognosco),  a  mean  low  person. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians. 

2  Part  K.  Hex.  vi. 

Bezzle,  to  drink  inordinately ;  to  guzzle  or  besot 
with  liquor.  Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Todd  have 
totally  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  word ;  it  is 
neither  a  corruption  of  imbecile,  as  suggested  by 
the  former,  nor  is  it  the  parent  of  the  modern  word 
embezzle,  to  waste  in  riot.  The  word  is  yet  in  use 
in  several  counties  iq  England  to  signify  drinking 
to  excess. 

That  divine  part  is  sok'd  away  in  sin, 
In  sensual  lust  and  midnight  bezeling. 
'  Marsto-n's  Scourqb  of  Villainy. 
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S'foot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  tavern  looks  now.    Oh ! 
when  shall  I  bezle,  bezle? 

O.  P.  TM  fiOtfEST  Whorb. 

Tls  now  become 

The  shoeing  home  of  bezelers*  discourse. 

Jack  Drum's  Entertaikmbnt. 

Bib  (L.  bibere),  to  drink  frequently,  to  tipple. 

The  miller  hath  so  wisely  bibbed  ale, 
That,  like  a  horse,  he  snorteth  in  his  slepe. 

CftAtresA's  Miller's  Tale. 

Bible  (L.  biblia).  Any  great  book  was  formerly  so 
called,  without  reference  to  the  subject;  it  is  now 
only  applied  to  the  inspired  writings. 

Men  might  make  of  him  a  bible 
Twenty  foote  thick,  as  I  trowe. 

Chaucer's  House  of  Fa  mi. 
Of  thys  mater  I  myght  Make  a  long  bible. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 

Bicker  (S.  becher),  a  bowl  or  dish  to  contain 
liquor,  usually  now  applied  to  a  drinking  cup,  and 
called  a  beaker. 

Thus  we  took  in  the  high  browin  liquor, 
And  bong'd  about  the  neetar  biquer. 

Kennedy's  Evjzaorsje** 

Bierdly,  fit,  proper,  becoming. 

Then  out  and  spake,  the  Uerdly  bride 
Was  a'  goud  to  the  chin, 

Jamibson's  BALJ.A-B6. 

Biesting  (S.  bpsling},  the  thick  milk  given  by  the 
cow  after;  calving,  called  in  some  counties  bee- 
sting  and  beestling. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  out  fells  be  thine, 

And  both  the  beestnings  of  our  goats  and  kine.    ' 

B.  Jonson's  Masques. 
And  twice  besides  her  biestingg  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail. 
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Bigge,  to  buy  or  purchase. 

Gold  no  seolver  so  y  sig^ge, 

No  mighte  the  stones  to  worthe  bigge. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Biggin  (F.  beguin),  a  coif  or  linen  cap  worn  by 
children,  so  named  because  worn  by  a  religious 
order  of  women  called  Beguines. 

Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 

As  he  whose  brows  with  homely  biggen  bound  » 

Snores  out  the.  watch  of  night. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.,  iv. 

Biggin  (S.byggan),  any  building  or  structure. 

When  he  came  to  his  byggynge, 
He  welcom'd  fair  that  ledye  younge. 

Emare  Ritson's  E.  M.  R. 

Biked,  fought,  from  the  Br.  bicre,  to  fight;  hence 
the  modern  word  bicker,  angry  dispute  or  quarrel. 

The  thridde  Gildas  faste  biked, 

Ac  through  the  throte  he  hym  striked. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundre. 

Bilbo,  a  Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa,  a  city 
of  Biscay,  where  the  best  sword  blades  were 
manufactured. 

To  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point. 

Mjbrrt  Wives  op  Windsor. 

Bilboes,  stocks  or  shackles  for  the  feet,  used  to 
punish  sailors,  so  called  from  their  being  made  at 
Bilboa;  several  of  them  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  which  were  taken  in  the  Spanish 
armada. 


Methonght  I  lay, 


Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 

Hamlet. 

Bill  (&  bille),  an  ancient  warlike  weapon,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  battle  axe  or  halbert,  used  chiefly  by 
foot  soldiers,  but  were  also  carried  by  sheriffs' 
officers  when  attending  executions,  and  by  watch- 
men. They  were  always  rusty  (except  the  edge, 
which  was  sharp  and  bright),  and  hence  generally 
called  brown  bills. 

Both  with  spear,  byll,  and  brand, 
It  was  a  mighti  sight  to  see. 

O.  B.  of  Chevy  Chack. 

Yea,  distaff  women  manage  rusty  bills. 

K.  Ricb.  ii. 
Their  wits  are  as  rusty  as  their  bills. 

O.  P.  Endymion. 

Bill  (F.  bille).  A  letter  was  so  called,  and,  if  a 
short  one,  a  billet,  a  term  still  in  use. 

And  when  she  of  this  bille  had  taken  heed, 
She  rent  it. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale. 

Billie  (Ger.  billig),  a  companion  or  comrade. 

Then  out  and  spake  the  gude  laird's  jock, 
Now  feare  ye  nae  my  billie. 

MlNSTRELSEY   OF  THE   BORDER. 

Birchin  Lane,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London, 
now  the  residence  of  wealthy  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, was  formerly  with  the  neighbouring  street 
of  Cornhill  chiefly  inhabited  by  dealers  in  old 
clothes  and  second-hand  finery.  Lydgate  alludes 
to  this  fact  in  his  London  Lyckpennie. 

Then  into  Cornhill  anon  I  yode, 
Where  was  much  stolen  geere  amonge. 

London  Lyckpennie. 
But  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  we  had  gone  to  Surohtn  Lane 
first  to  have  suited  us ;  and  yet  it  is  a  credit  for  a  man  of  the 
sword  to  go  threadbare. 

O.  P.  The  Royal  Kino  and  Loyal  Subject. 
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Biri>  bolt,  a  blent  arrow  having*  a  flat  surface, 
shot  from  a  cross-bow  and  used  to  kill  birds. 

My  uncle'*  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  sutotarfted  for  Cupid, 
and  challenged  him  at  the  bird  bolt. 

Much  ado  abovt  Nothiwo. 

BifiOGNO  (It.),  ft  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  per- 
sons in  want  or  of  the  lowest  rank  in  society.  See 
u  Bezonian." 

I  know  ye  net t  what  are  ye?  hence,  ye  base  besognioa! 

Beaumont  and  Flktchkr's  Love's  Citric. 
O  the  gods!  spurn'd  out  by  grooms,  like  a  base  bisogno? 

O.  P.  Thk  Widow's  Tears. 

Bisson  (S.  bisen),  blind. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the  flames 

With  bisaon  rheum. 

Hamlst, 

What  harm  can  your  frisson  conspectuitiea  glean  out  of  this 
character? 

Coriolanus. 

Biting  the  thumb  was  a  mark  of  contempt  shewn 
to  a  person,  to  brook  which  was  considered  a  want 
of  courage. 

Dags  and  pistols ! 

To  bite  his  thumb  at  me. 

O.  P.  The  Muses*  Looking  Glass. 
What  shouldering,  what  justiing,  what  leering,  what  bating 
of  thumbs  to  beget  quarrels ! 

D*ch*r'&  Dbab  Tkrx. 

Do  you  bite  j/vur  thumb  at  us  i 

Romeo  and  Juuet. 

BrnNO  wax.  The  old  formula  of  sealing  writings 
was  by  biting  the  wax  appended  to  the  instrument 
with  the  wang>  t.  e.  the  cheek  tooth. 

And  to  witness  that  this  thing  is  sooth, 
I  Wr  fefrrol Off* wife  m*  toofe* 

Q.  P.  THY  Orbiwary. 

An  ancient  grant  of  William  tie  Conqueror  to  an 
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ancestor  of  the  Rawdon  family,  said  to  be  still  in 
existence,  gives  the  formula  and  attestation  at 
length. 

And  in  witness  that  this  thing  is  sooth, 
I  bit  the  vJax  with  my  wang  tooth 
Before  Meg,  Maud,  and  Margery, 
And  my  third  sonne,  Henry. 

Black  cloak.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  for  the  person  who  spoke  the  pro- 
logue to  a  play  to  be  dressed  in  a  long  black  cloak, 
and  though  the  cloak  is  now  dispensed  with,  the 
practice  of  delivering  the  prologue  in  a  suit*  of 
black  is  yet  in  existence. 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  prologue  \    Do  you  not  see 
this  long  black  velvet  coat  upon  my  back  ) 

Pro,  to  this  Four  Apprkntxcm  of  London. 

Blaok-friars.  This  precinct  was  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  feather  makers,  congregated  there, 
it  is  presumed,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  theatres; 
and  though  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Puritans,  they  did  not,  if  Ben  Jonson 
is  to  be  believed,  scruple  to  deal  in  those  "waiters 
upon  vanity/' 

A  whoreson  upstart,  apochryphal  captain, 
Whom  not  a  Puritan  in  Black-friars  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather. 

Alcrymist. 

This  play  hath  beaten  all  young  gallants  out  of  the  feather*. 
Blackrfriar*  hath  almost  spoiled  Black-friars  for  feathers, 

0.  P.  Thb  Malcontent. 

Black  Monday.     This  day,  on   the  authority  of 

Stow,  was  so  called  from  a  remarkable  cold  and 

.  dark  day,  which  occurred  the  14th  of  April,  34 
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Edw.  III.  whilst  that  monarch  lay  with  his  army 
before  Paris ;  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  many 
men  died  on  tbeir  horses'  backs. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on  Black 
Monday  last. 

:,    Merchant  of  Venice. 

Black  ox.  The  proverbial  expression,  "  the  black 
ox  has  trod  on  your  foot,"  has  no  reference  to  the 
explanation  given  of  it  by  Archdeacon  Nares ;  it 
is  derived  from  an  historical  fact,  and  signifies  that 
a  misfortune  has  happened  to  the  party  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  saying  is  deduced  from  the  Ancient 
Britons,  who  had  a  custom  of  ploughing  their 
land  in  partnership,  and  if  either  of  the  oxen  died 
or  became  disabled  during  the  operation,  the  owner 
of  the  laod  was  compelled  to  find  another  animal, 

s  or  give  an  acre  of  land  to  the  aggrieved  partner, 
which  acre  was  usually  styled  erw  yr  uch  ddu, 
*'  the  aere  of  the  black  ox,"  and  many  single  acres 
»B  Wales  now  bear  this  title,  and  hence  the  pro- 
verb arose. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  when  Juno  was  a  young:  wife?  now 
crowes  foote  is  on  her  eye,  and  the  black  oxe  hath  trod  on  her  foot. 

O.  P.  Sappho  and  Fhao. 

Black  sanctus,  a  ludicrous  bytim  to  Saunte  Satan, 
in  ridicule  of  the  luxury  of  the  monks;  it  is  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  the  old  dramasists,  and  is 
published  in  the  Nuga  Antiques t  and  in  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax. 

D'jou  think  my  heart  is  softened  with  a  Black  Sanctis? 

Ox  F,  Tjm  Wild  $oosb  CttAcs. 
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I  will  make  him  sing  the  Black  Sanctui;  I  hold  you  a  great. 

Old  Morality  of  All  for  Money. 
By  Venus,  if  you  fall  to  your  Black  Sanctus  again,  I'll  discover  you. 

O.  P.  The  Widow's  Tears. 

Blanche.    See  "  Blench." 

Blanchemeer  (from  blanche  and  noir),  the  min- 
gled colours  of  white  and  black. 

He  wore  a  surcoat  that  was  green, 
With  blanchemeer  it  was  furred,  I  ween. 

Sir  Deoore. 

Blank  (F.  blanc),  in  archery,  the  white  mark  placed 
in  the  butt  or  mark  to  shoot  at. 

See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

K.  Lear. 
Out  of  the  blank  and  level  of  my  aim. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Blatant  (F.  bl&ttant),  bellowing-;  the  noise  made 
by  a  bull  or  calf. 

B«t  now  I  come  unto  my  course  again, 
To  his  atchievement  of  the  blatant  beast. 

SVenskr's  F.  Queen. 
You  learned  this  language  from  the  biuttutt  beast. 

Bryde.v. 

Bleak  (S.  Mac),  pale,  from  hence  the  word  bleach, 
to  whiten. 

Some  one,  for  she  is  pale  and  bleche. 

Gowsa's  Cox.  Am, 

Blear  (Ger.  blacr),  a  tumour  of  the  eye,  which 
impedes  the  sight,  but  metaphorically  used  to  sig- 
nify obscurity  of  vision. 

• Fbr  wel  could  I  hmi  quite 

With  blearing  of  a  proud  milleres  eye. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 


-  Thus  I  hurl 


My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 

With  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 

M*lton's  COMl/9. 
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Blee  (S.  bleo),  colour,  complexion. 

To  see  fair  Bettriss  how  bright  she  is  of  blee. 

O.  P.  Gjiorge  a  Greeks. 

Blench    (F.  blanche),   to  turn  pale  with  fear  or 
apprehension. 

I'll  observe  his  looks, 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  j  if  he  but  blench, 

I  know  my  course, 

Hamlet. 
Yea,  there,  where  every  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns,  shag'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblenched  majesty. 

Milton's  Com^s. 

1  have  ventured  to  differ  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Archdeacon  Nares  as  to  one  of  the  definitions  of 
this  word  with  reference  to  the  above  quoted  au- 
thorities; they  say  it  means  to  flinch,  shrink,  or 
start  back,  but  I  apprehend  that  blench  is  from  the 
French  verb  blanche,  to  whiten,  and  metaphori- 
cally, to  turn  pale.  Hamlet  had  no  idea  that  his 
uncle  would  start  off  or  flinch  at  the  representation 
of  a  fiction ;  he  would  have  avoided  such  an  appa- 
rent indication  of  guilt,  but  he  could  not  prevent 
the  uncontroulable  operation  of  his  fear,  by  turning 
pale  when  touched  by  the  resemblance  to  his  own 
crime ;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  preceding 
observation  of  the  son,  "  I'll  observe  his  looks;  if 

he  but  blench,  i,  e.  turn  pale,  I  shall  consider  it  an 
unequivocal  sign  of  his  guilt.   Shakspeare  used  the 

same  word,  in  the  same  signification,  in  Macbeth. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks 
When  mine  is  Wanch'd  with  fear. 

Macbeth. 
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Neither  do  I  conceive  that  Milton-' a  unblenched 
majesty  is  used,  a's  Archdeacon  Nares  says,  for 
"  not  confounded/'  Unblenched  is  without  fear, 
or  the  usual  indications  of  that  passion. 
Blent  (S.  blendari),  to  mingle  confusedly;  and 
used  by  Spenser  in  the  fcerise  of  "to  blind/'  the 
deprivation  of  sight  being  occasioned  by  the  blend- 
ing or  confusion  of  the  visual  virus. 

*Tis  beauty  truly  blent. 

TvrsiFTB  Night. 
Which  When  he  saw,  he  burnt  with  jealous  fire, 
The  eye  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent. 

SPBN8ER. 

Blirt,  a  term  of  contempt  of  no  definite  meaning, 
but  equivalent  to  "a  Gg  for  you!"  or  "psha!" 

Shall  I  ?  then  blurt  o'your  service ! 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore. 
Blirt  on  her  aye  mees !  guard  her  safely. 

O.  P.  Antonio  and  Mblmda. 
Blirt  to  you  both !  it  was  laid  in  the  sun. 

O.  P.  Midas. 

Blive  or  Belive  (S.  bilive),  speedily,  quickly,  im- 
mediately, by  and  bye. 

Fast  Robin  he  hied  him  to  Little  John, 
He  thought  to  loose  him  blive* 

Robin  Hood  and  Guv  of  Gisbornb. 
By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  to  drive, 
Their  mournful  charriot  fill'd  with  rusty  blood, 
And  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  bilive . 

Spjbnsbr's  F.  Qubjex. 

Belive  the  elder  bairns  came  dropping  in. 

Burns. 

Blonkbt,  a, word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  sig- 
nifying a  sky  blue  or  grey  colour.  ,   ,    .  i 

Our  blonket  liveries  been  all  to  sad 

For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  yclad 

With  pleasaunce. 

SrBXSER'S  SHBf.  CAXSN&AK. 
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Bi*ow  point,  a  gome  played  by  children  in  the  16th 
century,  by  blowing  an  arrow  through  a  tube  at 
certain numbers,  by  way  of  lottery. 

I  have  beard  of  anablewan  that  ha*  been  drunk  with  a  tinker, 
and  of  a  magnifico  that  has  play'd  at  blow  point. 

O.  P.  Thb  Antiquary. 

Browse,  a  ruddy  fet  faced  wench,  conveying  the 
idea  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

I  had  rather  marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than 
be  troubled  with  a  bknuse. 

Burton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 
Such  as  the  Sabines,  or  a  sun  burnt  blowze. 

B.  Joxson's  Horace. 

Blue  coats.  The  livery  of  male  domestic  servants 
was  fQrrnerly  a  blue  coat,  and,  from  innumerable 
passages  in  old  authors,  it;  appears  that  the  custom 
was  universal* 

The  other  aet  their  parte  in  blew  coates,  as  they  were  serving  men. 

Dbxkar's  Fsl-man's  Night  Walkes. 
But  stay,  here  isa  scrape-trencher  arrived :  how  now,  blue  bottle, 
are  you  of  the  house  f 

O.P.  The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage* 

You  proud  varleta,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  blue. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore* 

Board  (Br.  bwrdd) ;  a  table  was  anciently  so  called. 
Our  ancestors  took  their  meals  on  loose  boards, 
supported  by  trestles,  and  this  custom  continued 
till  Shakspeare's  time  and  probably  after.  Capu- 
let,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  requires  his  servants  to 
"  turn  the  tables  up,"  to  make  room,  by  which  it 
appears  that  they  were  loose  boards,  placed  upon 
moveable  stands. 

Board*  were  laid  and  cloths  spread, 
When  she  had  unar m*d  Bevis, 
To  the  board  she  him  led. 

Flo  rick  and  Blanchflourb. 
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Soon  after  this,  three  hundred  lords  he  slew, 
Of  British  blood,  all  sitting:  at  his  board. 

Spensvr's  F.  Queen. 

Bob,  of  no  certain  derivation;  to  cheat  or  obtain  by 
fraud 

With  basin  beting  and  candle  light, 
They  bobbed  the  pye  by  night. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

BoBAtfNCE  (F.  bobance),  presumptuous  boasting". 

Now  lete  we  be  the  werre  of  Fraunce, 
And  the  Soudan  with  hys  bobaunee, 
And  tnrne  agen  to  faire  Florence. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 
For  certainly  1  say  for  no  bobance, 
Yet  was  I  never  without  ptirveance. 

CtiAucKA's  Wive  or  Bath's  Peol. 

Bod  and  Bodword  (S.  biddan),  from  the  verb  to 
bid ;  a  command,  request,  or  offer,  as  bodword  is 
a  message  orally  delivered. 

Ilk  chrystene  kynfcs  he  send*  bode,      > 
And  biddes,  in  the  name  of  Gode, 
To  wend  thither  with  greate  hoste. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  C<bur  x>k  Lion* 
Then  commanded  Sir  Amadas  anon 
A  mon  to  loke  on  thei  gwon, 
And  bodeword  bryng  hyn  ryght, 

Sja  Ah  AD  AS. 

Bodge.  Both  the  derivation  and  meaning*  of  this 
word  appear  to  be  doubtful.  Nares  thinks  it  comes 
from  the  French  heuger,  to  stir  or  move,  now  in 
low  language  called  to  budge  $  and  t)r.  Johnson 
supposes  it  a  misprint  of  the  latter  word:  these 
observations  have  reference  to  the  use  to  which 
Shtkspeare  applies  the  term;  but  in  an  older  au- 
thority than  Shakspeare,  the  word .  fe spelled  bodgy 
and  evidently  means  to  60&A  or  mend  ina  bungling 
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manner.    It  may,  however,  have  had  both  signi- 
fications, which  the  quotations  seem  to  justify. 

Nay,  nay,  there  was  a  fouler  fault ;  my  Gammer  gave  me  the 
bodg. 

Seest  net  how  cham  rent  and  torn,  my  heels,  my  knees,  and 
my  breech. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.. 

Bodkin  (from  S.  bodig  and  kin).  This  word,  ac- 
cording to  its  modern  acceptation,  signifies  any 
small  pointed  instrument,  and  especially  one  re- 
sembling a  large  needle,  blunt  at  the  point,  used 
for  drawing  thread,  &c.  through  a  hole  or  loop; 
.but  formerly  a  dagger  was  so  called,  and  subse- 

,  >quently  it  was  a  name  given  to  a  steel  instrument 
used  at  the  toilet  of  the  ladies  for  arranging  the 
hair. 

But  if  he  will  be  slain  of  Simekin, 
With  parade  ©r  with  knife"  or  bodikin. 

Chaucer's  Rbvs's  Tal»». 
Here  she  her  trinkets  kept  and  odd  things, 
Her  needles^  poking  sticks,  and  bodkins. 

Cotton's  Viroil  Travbsti*. 

Boistous  (B.  bwystus),  fierce, rough,  savage.  Th$ 
word  boisterous  has  superseded  this,  but  does  not 
coiivey  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  older: 
word. 

Sith  that  thou  wost  ful  lite,  who  shall  behold 
Thy  rude  langage,  full  boistously  unfold. 

Chaucer's  Floure  and  Leafs.. 

Bold  BfeAtrcttAMP.  This  person  was  said  to  be 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
prdwess  became  proverbial,  "  as  bold  as  Beau-* 
champ.0  He  is  said  (in  1346),  with  one  'sqnire 
and  six  archers;  to  have  defeated  one  hundred 
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armed  men,    at   Hogges,  in  Normandy,  slaying- 
sixty  of  the  number. 

If  any  man  himself  adventurous  hapt  to  shew, 
Bold  Beauchamp  men  him  term'd. 

Drayton's  PqLyolbion . 
Being  every  man  well  hors'd,  like  a  bold  Beacham. 

O.  P.  A  Mad  World  Mr  Masters. 

Bolne  (Goth,  bvlna),  swelled,  in  a  round  form. 

And  bolne  with  strokes  was  his  blessed  face, 
They-  him  intreated  as  men  without  grace. 

Lament,  of  Mart  Magdklbnx. 
Here  one,  being  throng'd,  bears  back,  all  boln  and  red. 

SHAfcStBARB's   RAP*   OP  LuCRRKCK. 

Bolt  (B.bollt),  an  arrow  without  a  pointed  head, 
usually  employed  to  shoot  birds,  and  hence  called 
a  bird  bolt,  which  see;  also,  a  name  for  an  arrow 
in  general.  Arrows  with  blunt  heads  were  em- 
ployed in  the  exercise  of  archery,  and  hence  the 
proverb,  "  a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot." 

Birds  or  boys,  they  are  both  but  a  pittance  for  my  breakfast  y 
therefore  have  at  them,  for  their  brains  must  as  it  weve  embroider 
ray  bolts,  O.  P.  Endymion.. 

I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't. 

Mkrry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Bolter,  probably  derived  from  boll,  a  swelling,  the 
sense  of  the  word  being  used  as  an  accretion  or 
accumulation ;  to  begrime,  dirty,  besmear,  or  co- 
agulate. In  the  Midland  Counties  it  is  called 
baiter. 

For  the  blood  bolterfd  Banquo  smiles  on  me. 

Macbeth, 

Bolting  hutch,  the  tub  or  bin  for  holding  bolted 
meal. 

That  bolting  hutch  of  beastliness,  that  sworn  parcel  of  dropsies, 

l  Part  K.  Hiv.  iv. 

l3 
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BcmfcAST  (It.  bombagia),  a  species  of  cotttfn  or 
fustian,  used  as  a  sort  of  wadding  to  give  bulk  to 
dresses;  also,  according*  to  its  more  modern  ac- 
ceptation, swelling  words  without  meaning. 

Thy  bodies  bolster'd  out  with  bumbast  and  with  bags. 

Gascoigne's  Fablk  of  Jeronimo. 
Is  this  3attin  doublet  to  be  bombasted  with  broken  meat  ? 

O.  P.  Thb  Honest  Whore,  2  Part. 
As  bombast  and  as  lining  to  the  time-. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Bona  rob  a  (It.  buona  roba),  literally  a  fine  gown 
or  robe,;  but  used  by  Shakspeare  and  other  dra^ 
matic  authors  to  signify  a  shewy  courtezan  or 
prostitute* 

Wenches,  bona  robas,  blessed  beauties. 

O.  P.  Th«  MrsERiBs  of  Enforced  MARRrwoB. 

We.knew  where  the  bona  robas  where. 

2  Fart  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Bonie  (F.  bonne),  fair,  valuable,  handsome,  cheer- 
ful, biyther  The  following  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
use  of  this  now  commoa  word  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect. 

With  spere,  mace,  and  sweord. 
And  he  wold  after  fyght, 
Bcntie  lomlis  to  heom  dyght.   , 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb: 

Boot  (S.  bote),  compensation,  profft,  advantage. 

Could  I  for  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume. 

Measure  for  Measure. 
Ill  give  you  boot ;  111  give  you  three  for  one. 

Troilus  and  Cress. 

ftdbT-Hitfeu.  No  etymology  is  given  for  this  wortf, 
which  is  said  by  Bailey  to  be  a  north  country  one; 
its  meaning  is  generally  agreed  upon,  viz,  a  free- 
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booter,  robber,  or  marauder.  Cotgrave  defines 
picoreur  to  be  a  boothaler,  a  ravening1  and  filching 
soldier;  and  probably  it  is  derived  from  the  old 
French  halleboter,  to  rake  or  gather  together,  or 
from  holer,  to  drag  away,  and  booty,  spoil. 

Like  bootlialersy  they  forage  up  and  downe  countries,  five  or 
six  in  number. 

Dekkar's  Bel-man's  Night  Walkes* 

My  own  father  (Dapper  Sir  Davy)  laid  these  London  boot- 
halers,  the  catchpoles  in  ambush,  to  set  upon  me. 

O.  P.  The  Roaring  Giul. 

Borachio  (S.),  a  vessel  made  of  the  skin  of  a  beast, 
in  which  wine  is  kept  in  Spain;  figuratively,  a 
drunkard. 

I  am  no  borachio ;  sack,  maiigo>  nor  canary  breeds  the  calen- 
ture in  my  brains. 

O.  P.  Th«  Spanish  Gypsby. 

Borde  (O.  F.  bourd),  a  jest,  joke,  or  story. 

But  loke,  boy,  that  thou  her  ne  take, 

Wharfore  the  ladye  myght  awake, 

Good  bourde  thereof  we  shall  make.  ,  - 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 
Of  old  adventures  that  fell  while, 
And  some  of  bourdes  and  ribaudry. 

Lay  lb  Frrine. 

Bordel  (Arm.  bordel),  a  brothel,  said  by  some  ety- 
mologists to  be  derived  from  the  O.  F.  bordeau,  a 
house  near  the  water,  in  which  situations  houses 
of  this  description  were  generally  placed,  as  the 
stews  at  the  Bankside;  others  derive  it  from  the 
Saxon  bordel,  a  small  cottage,  which  growing  out 
of  repute  by  being  made  common  ale-houses  and 
harbours  for  lewd  women,  obtained  the  name  of 
bordel,  from  whence,  by  a  transposition,  brothel  is 
derived. 
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Like  those  changeable  creatures 
That  live  in  the  bordello,  now  in  satin, 
To-morrow  next  in  stammel. 

O.  P.  Monsieur  D'Olive. 

These  gentlemen  know  better  to  cut  a  caper  than  a  cable,  or 
board  a  pink  in  the  burdells  than  a  pinnace. 

O.  P.  Thk  Ladies'  Privilege.. 

Bordrag  and  Bordraging  (from  border  and  ravag- 
ing), the  predatory  excursions  of  the  borderers  on 
the  confines  of  England. 

No  nightly  bor drags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spenser's  Colin  Clout. 
Yet  oft  annoyed  with  sondry  bordra^in^a 
Of  neighbour  Scots. 

Spvnsbr'b  F.  Queen. 

Borel  (F.  bureau),  a  coarse  cloth,  of  a  russet  co- 
lour, but  authors  differ  as  to  its  etymology;  some 
derive  it  from  the  French  bourl  and  fioccus,  be- 
cause the  borel*  or  country  folks  covered  their 
heads  with  a  sort  of  stuff  so  ealled,  and  the  old 
Glossary  to  Chaucer  explains  borrel  as  an  attire  for 
the  head ;  but  most  of  the  authorities  agree  that  it 
is  meant  to  designate  a  mean  low  fellow,  a  clowa 
or  rustic.  It  would  seem  that  the  colour  of  the 
cloth  was  transferred  to  the  wearer  and  became  & 
term  of  reproach. 

The  kyng  dude  off  hi*  robe  of  Minivere 
And  dooth  on  the  borel  of  a  squire. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisacttdrb. 
AndmoreweteeofChristes  secret  things 
Than  borell  folks,  although  they  were  kings. 
'•■''■■'••  Cbavcbr's  Sompnour'*  Tale. 

We  live  in  jcvverte  and  abstinence, 
And  borcll  folk  in  richesse,  and  dlspence. 

.     I    ■  IMID. 

Bprowe    (S.  borgian).     In  the   old  writers  this 
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word  is  used  somewhat  differently,  though  on  re- 
ference to  its  original  meaning*,  is  a  security  or 
pledge;  to  protect  or  guard  is  one  of  its  earliest 
significations,  but  from  the  period  of  Chaucer  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  its  modern  sense, 
to  take  up  money  or  other  property  upon  promise 
or  security  to  return  it. 

Fro  payne  it  well  you  borowt. 

0.  M.  Every  Man. 
Now  Sainet  George  to  borowe ! 

O.  P.  Ralph  ROystkr  Doystbr. 
Some  goode  word  that  1  may  saye, 
To  dorr  owe  man's  soule  from  blame. 

Interlude  of  thr  World  and  ?n»  Chyldi* 
Hast  thou  any  friends,  sayd  Robyn, 
Thy  borrower  that  will  be ) 

A  Lytxl  Geste  of  Robyn  Hods. 

Bosse  (?.),  a  protuberance  or  raised  work,  used  as 
an  ornament  for  a  shield,  helmet,  or  on  the  furni- 
ture of  a  war  horse. 

A  broche  she  bare  upon  her  low  colere 
As  brode  as  is  the  bosse  of  a  bokelere. 

Chaucer* 
Whose  bridel  rung  with  golden  bells  and  bdssei  brave. 

SPKNSRR'S   F.   QUEEN. 

Bothkrrede,  joint  counsel  or  advice;  a  conjunct 
tion  of  both  their  rede  or  counseK 

And  after,  by  her  bother-  rede> 
A  ladder  they  set  the  hall  to. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

Bottom  (S  j  botm),  a  ball  of  thread,  wound  round  a 
substance  in  the  centre;  a  word  still  in  use  in  the 
Midland  Counties. 

Therefore  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  nOnje, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me. 

Two  Oents.  of  Verona.. 
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Boune  (Goth,  boen),  to  make  re»dy 9  to  prepare* 
the  word  is  still  retained  by  nautical  men,  a  ship 
being  said  to  be  bourne  to  a  particular  place. 

Busk  ye,  botme  ye,  my  merry  men  all. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborxe. 
And  when  our  parish  masse  was  done, 
Our  king  was  boune  to  dine. 

Sir  Caulinb. 

Bourn  (F.  borne),  a  boundary;  a  river  or  piece  of 
water  is  also  so  called,  from  its  dividing-  one  place 
from  another,  and  therefore  a  boundary  to  each. 

I  was  weary  of  wand'ring;,  and  went  me  to  rest 
Under  a  brode  bancke  by  a  bounce  side. 

P.  Plowman. 
No  bourn  'twixt  hit  and  mine. 

Wivtbr's  Tali. 

Boute  feu,  (F.),  an  incendiary;  but,  figuratively, 
a  sower  of  strife  or  dissention. 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse 

The  rage  in  them,  like  bptdefeu* 

Hudibeas. 

Bower  (S.  bur),  an  old  word  for  a  chamber  or 
apartment  in  a  house. 

What,  Alison,  here's  thou  not  Absalon 
That  cbanteth  thus  under  ourkmtres  wal  I 

Chaucer's  Mulbr's  Talk, 

« — I  know  tfiou  h*d*st  rather 

Follow  thin*  eaeray  in  a  fiery  ffuiph 

Than  flatter  him  in  a  timer, 

CORIOLANUS. 

Brach  (O.F.  bracht),  abiteh  houad  or*etter;  oce 
who  traces  by  the  scent. 

I'd  rather  hear  my  lady  brack  howl  in  Irish, 

1  Part  K.  Hin.  it. 

Bracket  (Br.  br<xgad)y  a  sweet  drink,  composed  of 
ale  and  honey,  spiced. 
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Her  mouth  was  sweet  as  bracket  or  the  metb. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Braide  (S.  abradan),  in  its  earliest  signification, 
meant  to  draw  or  pull  out,  spread  or  set  at  large, 
from  hence  to  be  abroad  and  the  various  uses  of 
the  Word  broad  as  implying  extension  is  derived  ; 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  it  signified  to  strike  or 
tear  off. 

The  ape  though  clodys  and  also  hys  scheet 
tlrayde  off  his  pappes. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 
And  smoot  Alisaundre  thorough  the  cors, 
And  braided  hym  down  to  knee. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisau.vdrb. 
With  that  her  kercher  of  her  head  she  braide. 

Chauckr's  Rjsvk's  Tale. 

Braied,  awoke  from  sleep*     See  "  Abrayde." 

And  with  the  fall  out  of  her  sleepe  she  braied, 
Helpe,  holy  cross  of  Bromholm  !  she  saide. 

Ibid. 

Brand  (S.  brand),  a  burning  coal  or  lighted  stick ; 
also  (O.  F.  brande),  a  burnished  sword. 


Have  I  caught  thee  t 


He  that  parte  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 

And  lire  us  both.  K.  Lear. 

fcftsoons  he  pierced  through  his  cliauffed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand . 

Spenser's  F.  Quebw. 

Brander  (Teut.  brander),  a  gridiron. 

Then  fresher  fish  shall  on  his  brander  bleez. 

Ramsay's  Poems. 

Bransle  (F.  branler),  a  brawl  or  dance,  in  which 
men  and  women,  holding  by  the  hands,  sometimes 
formed  a  ring,  and  at  others  moved  length-wise 
altogether. 

Now  making  lays  of  love  and  lovers'  paine, 
Bransles,  ballads,  virelays,  ami  verses  value. 

Spexser's  F.  Queen. 
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Brast  (B.burstan),  burst,  broken. 

She  loveth  Arcite  so, 


That  when  that  he  was  absent  any  throwe 
Anon  here  thought  her  herte  brati  a  two.  : 

CuAbfCBU, 

That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigh  be  bra*t. 

Spenser's  F.  Quebn. 

Bratt  (Br.  bntlt),  a  covering*  for  the  body,  per- 
haps somewhat  resembling  a  carter's  frock  or 
child's  pinafore,  which  is  much  in  the  fashion  of 
that  garment,  and  is  in  Wales  still  called  a  bratL 


For  nei  had  they  but  a  ahete 


Which  that  they  might  wrappen  him  in  a  night, 
And  a  brutte  to  walken  in  a  day  light. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Yeoman's  Tale. 

Bravery  (F.  braverie),  fine  shewy  gaudy  appa- 
rel. 

Another  layeth  all  his  living  upon  his  backe, 
Judging  that  women  are  wedded  to  bruverie. 

IiYLY's  Eupiitre«, 
Where  youth  and  cost  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Brawl  (F.  branler),  an  ancient  kind  of  dance,  said 
to  be  somewhat  like  the  modern  cotillion. 

'Tis  a  French  brawl,  an  apish  imitation. 

Massinger's  Picture. 

Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl  ? 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Brawn  fallen,  brawn,  now  signifying  the  prepared 
flesh  of  a  boar,  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  it 
also  implies  bulk  and  muscular  strength.  The  pre- 
sent word  has  reference  to  the  chap  of  the  boar,  of 
which  brawn  is  usually  made,  and  is  equivalent  to 
chap \  fallen,  a  word  still  in  use  to  indicate  the 
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shrinking  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and,  flgtfta- 
tively,  to  be  dejected  or  out  of  spirits. 

And  lo !  methought  came  gliding  to  my  bed 
The  ghost  of  Pompey  with  a  ghastly  look, 
All  pale  and  brawn  fatten* 

O.  P.  ComwBLiA* 

Bray  (S.  brocan),  to  pound,  grind,  or  beat  to 
pieces. 

I'll  burst  him,  I  will  bray 

His  bones  at  in  a  mortar. 

Chapman's  Iliad. 
Nor  broy'd  so  often  in  a  mortar, 
Can  teach  you  wholesome  sense  and  nurture. 

Hl/DIBRAS. 

Brazen  head.  Roger  Bacon,  a  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  1240,  was  by  the 
vulgar  supposed  to  have  made  a  brazen  head,  which 
foretold  future  events,  and  repeated  time  is,  time 
was,  &c.  Gower,  however,  attributes  the  magic 
head  to  Robert  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
lived  cotemporary  with  Bacon.  The  fable  was  in 
the  days  of  superstition  believed,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues a  tale  of  the  nursery. 

For  of  the  grete  clerk e  Grostete 
I  rede  how  busy  that  he  was, 
Upon  the  clergie  an  hed  of  bras 
To  forge,  and  make  it  for  to  telle 
Of  such  things  as  befelle. 

Gowbk's  Cox.  Am. 

Quoth  he,  my  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was. 

HUDIBRAt, 

Bread  and  Salt.  These  things  were  of  old  eaten 
together,  previous  to  taking  an  oath,  as  an  addition 
to  its  solemnity ;  and  to  swear  by  bread  and  salt 

M 
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waa  a  common  oath  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Have  I  strong  hoore  ?  by  bread  and  salte. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Nbbdlb. 
He  took  bread  and  salt  by  this  light,  that  he  would  never  open 
nialipg. 

O.  P.  Thb  Honest  Whorb. 

Breaks  (S.  btwc),  breeches,  a  word  still  in  use  in 
a  ludicrous  or  vulgar  sense.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  in  illustration  of  the  quotation,  that  before 
the  invention  of  braces,  this  lower  garment  was 
fastened  up  by  a  thong,  or,  as  the  song  says,  a 
whang  of  leather. 

The  bridegroom  gaed  thro*  the  reel, 
And  his  breeks  came  trodling  doun; 
And  aye  the  bride  she  cried— 
Tie  up  your  leathern  whang. 

Old  Scot's  Song. 

Breme  (S.  brem)>  fierce,  cruel,  sharp,  furious. 

He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  £alamon, 
That  foughten,  breme  as  it  were,  bulls  two. 

Chaucbr's  Knight's  Talk. 
When  he  wyst  of  my  wretched  fare, 
He  came  lyke  a  breme  beare. 

Sir  Am  ad  as. 

Bren,  Brent  (brennen),  to  burn,  burnt. 

The  fires  brenne  upon  the  auter  clere, 
While  Emelie  was  thus  in  her  praiere. 

Chaucer. 
What  flames,  quod  he,  when  I  thee  present  see 
In  danger  rather  to  be  drent  than  brent. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Brentford,   Julian  or  Gillian   of,  was  an  old 

,    woman,  residing  at  Brentford,  who  had  the  credit 

,   of  being  a  witch;   she  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 

the  ©ar)y  dramatists  in  no  yery  creditable  terins. 
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I  doubt  that  old  hag  Gillian  of  Braineford  has  bewitched  me. 

Westward  Hoe. 
What  can  be  made  of  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament  f  Such 
another  thing  as  Gillian  of  Brayneford's  will. 

Summer's  Last  Will,  &c. 

Shakspeare  alludes  to   the  same  person,  in  his 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

He  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford;  he  swears  she 
is  a  witch. 

Merry  Wives  op  Windsor. 

Brktful,  full  to  the  top,  a  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. 

— — — —  This  house  in  all  times 
Was  full  of  shipmen  and  pilgrims 
With  scrips  hretful  of  lesings. 

Chaucer's  3rd  Book  op  Fame. 
With  a  face  so  fat  as  a  full  bleddere, 
Blowen  bretful  of  breath. 

P.  Plowman's  Crbde. 

Brewis  (S.  briw),  broth,  bread  soaked  in  fat  pot* 
tage. 

When  he  has  a  good  tast, 
And  eaten  wel  a  good  repast, 
And  soupyd  off  the  brouwys  a  sope. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Cgbur  DB  Lion. 
What  an  ocean  of  brewis  shall  I  swim  In. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Dioclesian. 

Bridale  (S.  bryd  and  eale),  a  feast  given  on  the 
ceremony  of  a  marriage. 

Seven  days  ylyke  hyt  leste, 

The  bridale  and  the  dubbyng  feste. 

Rom.  op  Oc».  Imp. 
At  every  bridale  wold  he  singe  and  hoppe, 
He  loved  bet  the  tavern  than  the  shoppe. 

Chaucer. 

Brief  (L.  fcrew),  an  abstract  or  descriptive  writing, 
from  hence  the  term  applied  in  law  to  the  case  of 
the  suitor  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  barrister  tp  pro- 
secute or  defend.    Butler  calls  it  a  breviate. 
M2 
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'■  The  hand  of  time 

Stall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 

K.  JOHIf. 

Oa  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  leret 
As  well  feed  lawyer  on  his  breviate* 

Hudibras. 

Brinded  (S.  brennan),  burnt,  the  different  shades 
produced  by  the  action  of  singeing,  marked  with 
streaks. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Macbjbth. 

-  ■  ■ " »      She  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 


And  spotted  mountain  pard. 

Mxi/rotf. 

Brizk  (S.  brioze),  a  stinging  fly,  called  the  gad  fly 
or  horse  fly. 

The  hfteut  upon  her,  ftke  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  Mill  and  flies. 

Anth.  and  Cliof. 

The  learned  writs  an  insect  **•«*• 
Is  but  a  mongrel  prince  of  bees. 

Hudibraj. 

Broach  (F.  broche),  a  spit;  also,  to  pierce  with  a 
spit  or  other  pointed  weapon. 

I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

Tit.  Andro^icus. 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

3  Paet  K.  Hik.  to. 

Brocage  (F.  broggour),  illicit  gain,  gotten  by  pro- 
curation, the  wages  of  a  pimp. 

He  woeth  her  by  mennes  brocage, 
And  swore  he  wold  been  her  own  page. 

Chauckr's  Millbr's  Talb. 

Brock  (S,  broc),  a  badger,  but  used,  like  cur,  as  a 
word  of  contempt;  as,  "  to  stink  like  a  brock.'* 

Marry,  hang  thee  brock! 

Twsuth  Njoht. 

Broguk   (Gael,  brog),  a  kind  of  shoe,  rendered 
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durable  with  clout  or  hob-nails,  worn  chiefly  by 
rustics. 

■  •  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 

My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Cbibeuni. 

Broken  beer,  a  cant  term  for  beer,  part  of  which 
has  been  drank,  as  broken  victuals  signifies  the  re- 
sidue of  a  feast. 

$  He  was  very  carefully  carried  at  his  mothers  back,  and  there 

fed  with  broken  beer  and  blown  wine  daily. 

The  Belgic  Pismire. 

The  Dutch  come  up  like  broken  beer. 

O.  P.  The  Ordinary. 

Broker  (O.  F.  broggour),  a  word  formerly  used  to 
signify  a  procuress  or  match  maker  between  the 

sexes. 

Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  f 

Two  Gents,  op  Verona. 
And  all  brokers  between  pandars  say  amen ! 

Troi  and  Cress. 

Brokking  (from  broken),  in  a  tremulous  manner, 
throbbing. 

He  singeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 

Bruit  (F.  bruite),  rumour,  report. 

In  few  his  death, 

Being  bruited  once,  took  fire,  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper'd  courage  in  his  troops. 

2  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

Brown  Bill.     See  "JSill." 

Brownist,  a  name  given  to  the  disciples  of  Robert 
Browne,  a  celebrated  Nonconformist  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  they  were  in  those  days  the 
constant  objects  of  popular  satire. 

I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician. 

Twelfth  Night. 

M  3 
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BryttIYNGE  (8.),  cutting- up,  carving. 

Leave  off  bryttlynge  of  the  deere,  he  sayde, 
And  to  your  bowys  tayk  good  h««d. 

O.  B.  op  Cbsyy  Chacb. 

Bub  (D.  6o66eJen),  from  its  foaming'  and  bubbling, 
a  low  and  ludicrous  term  for  strong  ale  or  other 
potent  liquor. 

He  loves  cheap  Port  and  double  by,b, 
And  settles  in  the  humdrum  club. 

PaiOK. 

Bubukls  (F.  bubulette),  a  red  or  inflamed  pimple  on 
the  face. 

His  face  is  an  bubukles  and  whelks,  and  knobs  and  names  of 
Are, 

K.  Hkv.  r. 

Buck  (It.  bucata),  a  lye  made  from  ashes,  used  for 
making  a  lather  to  wash  linen ;  hence  bucking  is 
the  act  of  washing. 

She  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

2  Part  K.  Hkn.  iv. 
Throw  foal  linen  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  going  to  bucking, 

Mkrry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Buckler  (F.  bouelier),  a  shield  or  piede  of  defen- 
sive armour,  so  called  from  its  being  buckled  on 
the  arm.  To  throw  down  the  bucklers,  was  a  com- 
mon expression  to  acknowledge  superiority  or  a 
declaration  of  victory. 

But  now  I  lay  the  buckkra  at  thy  feet. 
,  O.  P.  May  Day. 

Into  whose  hands  she  thrusts  the  weapons  first,  let  him  take 
ap  the  bucklert. 

0.  P.  New  Wondbe. 

Bucklersbury,  a  street  in  London,  leading  from 
Cheapside  to  Walbrook,  which  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  persons  who  sold  dried  herbs  for 
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pharmaceutical  and  other  purposes;   such  herbs 
were  called  simples  before  medically  compounded. 

That  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Buck- 
lerabury  in  simple  time. 

Mkrry  Wivbs  of  Windsor. 

Buff,  a  light  yellow  colour.  It  appears  from  fre- 
quent allusions  in  the  old  dramatists,  that  Serjeants 
at  mace,  bailiffs,  or  sheriffs'  officers  uniformly  wore 
a  costume  of  a  buff  colour. 


•  A  fellow  all  in  buff, 


A  back  friend,  a  shoulder  clapper. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 
For  I  have  certain  goblins  in  buff  jerking 
lie  in  ambuscado  for  him. 

O.  P.  Ram  Alley. 

Bug  (Br.  bwgan),  a  bug-bear,  any  ugly  or  frightful 
object. 

For  all  that  here  on  earth  we  dreadful  hold 
Be  but  as  bugs  to  fearen  babes  withal. 

Spenskb's  F.  Qubxn. 

Sir,  spare  your  threats  5 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek. 

Winter's  Talk* 

Bull,  To  suck  a  bull  was  a  proverb  implying  an 
attempt  to  accomplish  an  absurd  or  impossible 
thing — "  as  wise  as  Waltham's  calf  who  went  nine 
miles  to  suck  a  bull/' 

Thou  wilt  at  best  but  *■***  a  bul1 
Or  shear  swine—all  cry  and  no  wool. 

*  HUDfBBAS. 

Bull  beggar,  an  insolent  beggar,  a  sturdy  thief; 
a  word  used  to  terrify  children,  supposed  a  corrup- 
tion of  bold  beggar,  and  of  the  same  meaning  as 
bugbear. 

To  mark  how  like  tre  bull  beggars  they  stand. 

O.  P.  FOATtrWATVS. 
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Some  odd  wits  forsooth  will  needs  be  accounted  terrible  bull 
beggars,  and  the  only  kill  cows  of  their  age. 

Gabriel  Harvey's  Four  Letters  and 
Certain  Sonnets. 

Bumbard  (L.  bombarda),  a  cannon  or  piece  of  ord- 
nance; also,  a  large  black  jack  or  vessel  to  hold 
ale  or  other  liquor. 

Sodeynly,  as  it  had  thonder'd, 
Even  at  a  clap  losed  her  bumberd. 

O.  P.  The  Four  P's. 
Besides  the  great  black  jacks  and  bombards  at  the  court,  which 
when  the  Frenchmen  first  saw,  they  reported  that  Englishmen 
used  to  drink  out  of  their  boots. 

Philocothonista. 

Burd,  the  beard.  See  "  Barber."  The  hospitality 
of  the  ancient  barons  is  alluded  to  in  the  proverbial 
distich. 

Swith  merry  hit  is  in  halle 
When  the  burdis  waven  alle. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrk. 

Or,  as  Ray  gives  it,  in  more  modern  language. 

'Tis  merry  in  hall 
When  beards  wag  all. 

BurgaNet  (F.  bourginote),  a  species  of  helmet. 

,     Arm'd  with  their  greaves  and  maces  and  broad  swords, 
Proof  cuirasses  and  open  burganets. 

O.  P.  The  Four  Apprentices  of  London. 
And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 

Burgeon  (F.  bourgeonner},  to  spring,  to  bud,  to 
swell  by  en  creased  growth. 

And  tools  to  prune  the  trees  before  the  pride 
.  t  Of  hasting  prime  did  make  them  burgein  round. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
,      O  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  of  Hydra, 
That  one  might  burgeon  where  another  fell. 

Drtokn. 

Burled,  armed,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation. 
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Her  little  childe  turned  up  the  face, 
Slain  of  a  serpent,  in  the  self  place 
Her  taile  burled  with  scales. 

Lydoate's  Hist,  op  Thbbks. 

Burnet,  a  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 

In  token  of  mourning,  barbed  the  visage, 
Wimpled  eche  one  in  bur  net  weeds. 

Ibid. 

A  bumette  cote  hong  therewithall, 
Furred  with  no  minivere. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Ross. 

Busk,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready ;  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation, but  probably,  says  Todd,  from  busque, 
an  ancient  part  of  female  attire,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  it  might  be  10  called  from  the  busk  being 
made  of  wood. 

Butke  ye,  bowne  ye,  my  merry  men  all. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbojwb. 
When  Triamour  wu  whole  and  found, 
And  well  healed  of  his  wound, 
He  busked  him  to  fare. 

Sir  Triamour. 

Buskins  (F.  brodequin),  a  kind  of  half  boot,  cover- 
ing both  the  foot  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
principally  worn  by  tragic  actors  on  the  stage; 
the  sock  or  low  common  shoe  was  worn  by  come- 
dians, hence  the  words  became  in  use  to  signify 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
each  being  a  sock  or  a  buskin. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordewayne, 
Finkt  upon  gold. 

Spknsir's  F.  iJUJIN. 
Or  what,  though  rare  of  later  age, 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin*  d  stage. 

Milton. 

Busk  points,  the  tags  or  points  of  the  lace  used  by 
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ladies  in  fastening"  their  stays  over  the  busk  to  keep 
them  straight. 

O  I  think  thou  meanest  him  that  made  nineteen  sonnets  of 
his  mistress's  busk  points. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 
Ye  borrow  of  art  to  cover  your  busk  points. 

O.  P.  Thb  Widow's  Tbars. 

BtJSKY  (F.  bosquet),  woody,  shaded  with  trees. 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  and  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 

Milton's  Comvs. 

Butt  shaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot  at  butts  with.  In 
most  towns  in  England,  in  the  days  of  archery,  a 
spot  in  the  vicinity  was  appropriated  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  bow,  hence  the  name  of  Brentford  Butts, 
Newington  Butts,  &c. 

Cupid's  butt  shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club. 

Lovk's  Labour  Lost. 
Shot  through  the  ear  with  a  love  song  j  the  very  pin  of  his 
beert  cleft  with  the  blind  bow  boy's  butt  shaft. 

Romeo  and  Juubt.- 

Buxom  (S.  bucsnm),  lowly,  obedient,  jolly,  good 
humoured,  easily  yielding  to  another's  wish 

My  dear  wife,  I  thee  beseke 

As  be  to  every  wight  buxom  and  meke. 

Chaucbr, 
I,  without  noise  or  cry, 
My  plaint  make  all  buxomly. 

Gowxr's  Con  Am. 

Bysse  (F.  bysse),  a  species  of  linen  like  lawn  or 
cambric. 

— — _  He  was  eke  so  delicate 
Of  his  clothing,  that  every  dale 
Of  purpre  and  bysse  he  made  him  gaie. 
Ibid, 
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C. 


Cabal  (F.  eabale),  the  secret  science  of  the  Jewish 
rabbins;  also,  any  party  of  men  united  together 
for  the  purpose  of  plotting-  or  intriguing*. 

For  mystic  learning,  wond'rous  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal. 

Hudibras. 
Set  up  committees  of  cabals, 
To  pack  designs  without  the  walls. 

Ibid. 

Cabbage  (F.  caboche).  This  vegetable  was_not 
originally  a  native  of  the  soil  of  England,  but  was 
imported  from  Holland. 

He  has  received  weekly  intelligence, 

Upon  my  knowledge,  out  of  the  low  countries, 

For  all  parts  of  the  world  in  cabbages. 

Ben  Jonson*s  Volfowe. 

Cable  hatband.  The  hatband  was  formerly  a 
distinguished  ornament  with  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  not  unfrequently  adorned  with  gold,  and 
of  curious  workmanship ;  the  cable  hatband  was  so 
called  from  its  rope-like  manufacture,  and  was 
about  1600  very  fashionable. 

I  had  on  a  gold  cable  hat  band,  then  new  come  up,  of  massie 
goldsmith's  work. 

Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour. 

More  cable,  till  he  had  as  much  as  my  cable  hatband  to  fence  him. 
O.  P.  Anthonio  and  Mellida. 

Caco  daemon  (Gr.),  an  evil  or  mischievous  spirit,  a 
devil. 

Hie  thee  to  bell  for  shame  and  leave  this  world, 
Thou  caco  danwnt 

K.  Richard,  in. 
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Nor  wag  the  dog  %  eaco  daman, 
But  a  true  dog,  that  would  shew  tricks 
flor  th'  emperor,  and  leap  o'er  sticks.  , 

Hudibras. 

Caddis,  a  kind  of  narrow  tape  made  of  worsted, 
usually  worn  as  garters  by  the  common  people, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

WUt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  chrystal  button,  nott  pated, 
agatring,  puke  stocking,  caddie  garter  f  &c. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  .colours  of  the  rainbow,  inkles,  caddisees,  &c. 

Wintbr's  Talk. 

Cadb  (L.  cadus),  a  small  cask  or  barrel  in  which 
herrings  are  usually  packed* 

We,  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  father, 
—or  rather  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

3  Part  K.  Hkn.  vi. 

John,  or  as  he  was  more  familiarly  called,  Jack 
Cade,  to  whom  the  foregoing  quotation  refers, 
beaded  the  Kentish  men  in  a  rebellion,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vlth.  and  after  many  cruelties  and  acts 
of  oppression  committed  by  him  and  his  followers, 
he  was  slain  by  Alexander  Eden  or  Ideny  a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent,  in  whose  garden,  in  Sussex,  be 
was  found  concealed. 
Cadent  (L.  cadens),  falling. 

With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks. 

K.  L8AR. 

Cadgy,  the  cheerful  merriment  which  is  induced  by 
feasting,  from  the  Scotch  caigie,  cheerful,  merry. 

Mr  dochter'g  shoulthers  he  'gas  to  clap, 
And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang. 

O.  B.  Thi  Gabirluniii  Man. 
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Caitiff  (F.  chetif).  This  word  originally  meant  a 
captive,  afterwards  a  slave,  and  by  implication  a 
person  of  base  character,  a  villain. 


Huge  numbers  lay 


Of  cuitioe  wretched  thralls, 

Spknssr's  F.  Qvibn. 

I  went  to  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy. 

Measure  for  Msasi/rr. 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford. 

K.  Richard  ii. 

Calcule  (F.  calculer),  to  numerate,  reckon,  or  cast 
accounts,  so  called  from  the  Latin  calculi,  small 
stones  anciently  used  in  counting  or,  computing, 
from  hence  is  derived  the  word  calculate. 

That  in  the  ninth  spere  considered  is, 
Full  sotilly  he  calculed  all  this. 

Chaucer. 

The  general  calcule  which  was  made  in  the  last  perambulation 
exceeded  eight  millions. 

Howell's  Dodona's  Grots. 

Caldesed,  a  word  coined  by  Butler,  signifying  the 
fraud  practised  under  pretence  of  divining  future 
events,  or,  in  modern  language,  fortune  telling. 

Ashamed  that  men  so  learn'd  and  wise 
Should  be  caUht*4  by  gnats  and  flies. 

Butler's  Remains. 
He  stole  your  coat  and  pick'd  your  pocket; 
Caous'd  and  caidesed  you  like  a  blockhead. 

Hudibras. 

Caliver  (F.  calibre),  a  hand -gun  or  harquebuse. 

Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 
»*  f  PartK.  HiW.  it. 

Call  an,  of  no  certain  etymology,  a  lad  or  stripling. 

The  callant  gap'd  and  glowr**  about,         * 
But  no  ae  word  could  he  lug  out. 

Ramsay's  Pojms. 

N 
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Caller,  oppl,  refreshing.  \      .       ^     •  ?    .. , ,  i 

The  rivers  fresji,  the  pa//er  stjeams 
Over  rocks  can  swiftly  iin. 

.-■■■:,,  ,     Hwm't  CHRjttN, 

Callet,  of  doubtful  derivation,  but  said  to  be  from 
the  French  calotte,  a  cap  worn  by  country  girls ; 
the  word  it  used  to  denote  a  scold,  or  a  loose  or 
infamous  woman. 

Gogs  bread !  and  thinks  the  callet  thus  to  keep  the  neele  me  fro. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gvrton's  Needle. 

A  eallet  of  boundless  tongue. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Contemptuous  base  bora  oalM  as  she  is. 
•.  2  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 

Calv'd.    See  *  Cave." 

Cameline  (F.  camelot);  from  camel,  a  stuff  origin- 
ally manufactured  of  silk  and  camels'  hair,  but 
afterwards  wool  was  substituted  for  the  latter;  it 
was  subsequently  called  camelot  and  now  camlet. 

And  anon  dame  Abstinence  streined, 
Tok*>  an  a fobe  of  cmvuluw, 
And  gan  her  gratche  as  a  Begine. 

Chauckh. 

Camelot,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  in  Somerset- 
shire now  called  Camel;  it  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  breed  of  geese,  which  were  fed  on  the 
adjacent  moors. 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sana*  Wain, 
I*d  drive  you  cackling  back  to*  Camelot. 

K.  Lea*. 

Camerade  (F.  ctimarade,  from  L.  camera,  a  cham- 
ber ^  one  that  inhabits  the  same  chamber  with 
another,  a  lpopn  <#»panioa  qt  fcospni  friend,  since 
corrupted  to  comrade. 

Csmmeradtt  wttb  him  M*  efnfedaratei  fe  bis  design. 
;  < ' » *   •  Rtmkr. 
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Camus  {It  camiwe),  a  tbin  dress. 

And  was  yciad,  for  neat  of  scorching  air, 
All  in  a  silken  camu$,  lilly  white. 

Spknssr's  F.  Qviin. 

Camisado  (It.  camisa),  a  sudden  assault  or  sur- 
prize of  the  enemy,  so  called  from  a  shirt  or 
covering  in  the  form  of  one,  worn  over  armour 
by  soldiers,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  enemy. 

For  I  this  day  will  lead  the  forlorn  hope. 
The  camisado  shall  be  given  by  me. 

O.  P.  The  Four  Apprentices  op  Londojt. 

Camous  (F.  camus),  depressed,  crooked,  flat  nosed. 

Round  was  his  face  and  camused  his  nose. 

Craccbr'3  Millir's  Tali. 
Her  nose  somdele  hoked 
And  canxouslp  croked. 

Skklton'i  Poims. 

Can,  a  word  in  frequent  use  with  old  authors  for 
'gan,  a  contraction  for  began. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high. 

Spsnisr's  F.  Qubbn. 
And  many  bards  that  to  the  trembling  cord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices.  ^ 

ism. 

Canakin  (the  diminutive  of  can),  a  small  drinking 
can  or  cup. 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink. 

OfB»U.6. 

Canary,  a  dafioe  having  a  quick  and  lively  measure, 
and  so  called  from  its  being  a  favourite  amusement 
oi  the  Natives  oT  the  Canary  Islands ;  also,  the 
name  of  a  sweet  wine  made  there,  called  also  sack. 


And  make  you  dance  Canary, 

With  8pdghUyt>e  and  ration. 

All's  Will  that  Burns  Wxl**  . 
Q,>niffht,  thou  lov'st  a  cup  of  €«na*y«. 

TWBLfT*  Kl«BT. 
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Cancelleer  (F.chaneeUor)',  a  term  applied  to  the 
turning  of  a  hawk  on  the  wing,  to  regain  or  re- 
cover its  position,  after  missing  its  aim  in  an  attack 
on  its  prey. 

Nor  with  a  falcon  fetch  a  cancelleer. 

Wkkvkr's  Epio. 
Frill  swift  she  flew,  till  comhig  near 
Carthage,  she  made  a  chancelleer 
And  then  a  stoop. 

Cotton's  Viro.  Trav. 

Candle  holder.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  candlestick  (derived  from  the  Saxon  can- 
del  sticca,  and  literally  a  stick  so  fashioned  as  to 
hold  a  candle),  the  custom  was  to  have  the  candle 
held  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
called  a  candle  holder,  and  hence  the  term  became 
proverbial  to  signify  an  idle  spectator, 

I'll  be  a  candle  holder,  and  look  on. 

ROMKO  AND  JtTLIir. 

A  candle  holder  6ees  most  of  the  game. 

i  Rat's  Proverbs. 

Candle  waster,  one  that  consumes  candle  by 
wtting  up  late  at  night,  generally  spoken  of  a 
drunkard  or  spendthrift,  but  B.  Jonson  so  denomi- 
nates a  plodding  student. 

-   Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk  with 
oandle  wasters.  . 

Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Spoil'd  by  a  whoreson  book  worm,  a  candle  waster.         * 

Bbn  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Rsvxils. 

Canions  or  Canons  (F.  canon),  boot  hose  or  cases 
to  envelop  the  legs,  a  fashion  imported  from  France, 
and  much  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  See 
"Port  Capon."' 
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lis  pity  thou  wast  ever  bred  to  be  thrust  through  •  pmir  of 

O.  P.  Mors  Dissemblers  besides  Woven. 
And  as  the  French  we  conquered  once 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches  and  of  gathers, 
Port  cannons,  perriwiga,  and  feathers. 

Hvd»ras. 

Cant  (the  diminutive  of  cantte),  a  corner  or  niche. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Peace;  she 
was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant. 

B.  Jonson's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Canticle  (S.  cantic),  a  song- or  division  of  a  poem. 

The  end  whereof  and  dangerous  event 
Shall  for  another  canticle  be  spared. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Cantle,  a  piece  of  any  thing  having  corners  or  an- 
gles ;  also,  a  fragment;  derived  either  from  the 
Dutch  kant,  a  corner,  or  the  French  chant  el,  a 
piece  of  any  thing.  The  word  is  used  by  old 
writers  in  both  senses. 

For  Nature  hath  not  taken  his  beginning* 
Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing. 

.   CflAUCBB. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crankling  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land  j 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  cuntle  out. 

1  PART  «t.  HlH.  IV. 

The  greater  mhtle  of  the  world  Is  lost 
With  very  ignorance. 

Anth.  Avn  Cleopatra. 

Cap  of  maintenance,  a  cap  of  a  peculiar  form, 
borne  by  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  on  particular 
solemnities,  before  the  mayors  of  several  cities  in 
England,  and  especially  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, on  his  annual  procession  to  Westminster 
Hall  to  b*  sworn  in  office. 
n3 
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Then,  sir,  if  the  cap  of  maintenance  do  march  before  me, 
and  not  a  cap  be  suffered  to  be  worn  in  my  presence,  pray  do 
not  upbraid  me  with  my  former  poverty. 

O.  P.  Nbw  Wonder,  a  Woman  Nkvkr  Vbxt. 

Caparison  (from  the  Spanish  caparason,  a  cloak), 
the  dress  worn  by  a  man. 

With  die  and  drab  I  purchas'd  this  caparison. 

Winter's  Talk. 
Don't  you  think,  though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have 
a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Caperdewsie,  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
author  but  Butler,  and  probably  one  of  his  own 
coining.  It  is  suggested  by  a  late  editor  of  his 
works,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Scotch  capper, 
to  lay  fast  hold  of,  and  dourlie,  the  leg;  it  i^used 
to  signify  the  stocks. 

There  engage  myself  to  loose  ye, 
And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 

Hcdibra*. 

Capitulate  (derived  from  the  Latin  caput,  the 
head),  according  to  its  modern  acceptation,  is  to 
surrender,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  made  is 
called  a  capitulation ;  but  Shakspeare  uses  it  as 
"making  head"  by  confederacy  i 

And  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  Archbishop's  Grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer 
Capitulate  against  us  and  are  up. 

1  Part  K.  H»n.  xv. 

CAPOCHElt)  (from  the  French  capiice  or  the  Italian 
capukcid),  a  inohk's  hood  or  cowl;  also,  to  cover 
as  with  a  hood,  and,  figuratively,  to  blind  or  hood- 
wink. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  with  a  synod, 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a  why  not  ? 

Hvdibras. 
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Capricio  (It.  capriccio),  a  freak,  whim,  or  giddy 
humour,  a  fantastical  conceit,  from  whence  ca- 
price is  derived. 

Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee  ?— art  sure  ? 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Wrll. 
Quoth  Hudibras,  'tis  a  caprich 
Beyond  the  infliction  of  a  witch. 

Hudibras. 

Caprifole  (L.  caprifolium) ,  the  honeysuckle  or 
woodbine. 

With  wanton  ivie  twine  entrayled  athwart, 
And  eglantine  and  caprifole  among. 

Spbnsbr's  F.  Qusbn, 

Capuccio  (It.),  a  hood,  cowl,  or  capuchin. 

That  at  his  back  a  brode  capuccio  had. 

Ibid. 

Capul  (Br.  keffel),  a  horse. 

A  sword  and  a  dagger  he  had  by  his  side, 

Of  many  a  man  the  bane; 
And  he  was  clad  in  a  capul  hyde, 

Top,  and  taile,  and  mayne. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbornb. 

Cardiacle  (F.  cardiaque),  pain  or  indisposition  of 
the  heart. 

But  wel  I  wote  thou  dost  my  heart  to  yearn, 
That  I  hare  almost  caught  a  cardiacle. 

Chaucbr's  Da.  or  P^ysick's  Talk. 

Cardicue  (a  corruption  of  quart  d'ecu),  the  fourth 
part  of  a  French  crown,  of  the  value,  says  Cot- 
grave,  of  eighteen  pence. 

I  could  never  finger  otfe  cardicue  of  her  bounty. 

O.  P.  Monsieur  D'Olivb. 
Give  her  a  cardicue,  'tis  royal  payment. 

Flbtchbr's  Noble  Gbntlbman, 

Shakspeare  gives  the  true  spelling—- 

Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his  salvation. 

All's  Wbll  that  Ends  Wbll. 
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Carillys  (F.  cat-oil*),  a  dance  by  rainy  persons; 
also,  a  Christmas  song-  or  carol* 

Many  carelly*  and  grete  dauiwyng; 
On  every  side  he  herde  syngyng. 

Sir  Clkoes. 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest. 

Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

Cark  (S.  care),  care,  anxiety. 


He  down  did  lay 


His  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  care. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Carkanet  (F.  carcem),  a  chain  for  the  neck,  a  neck- 
lace made  of  jewels  or  precious  stones. 

Curled  haires,  hung  foil  of  sparkling  curcatiets. 
Are  not  the  true  adornment*  of  a  wife. 

Massinoer's  Citt  Madam. 

I  bespoke  thee,  Luce,  a  carkanet  of  gold. 

0.  P.  The  London  Prodigal, 

Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop. 
To  see  the  mating  of  her  carkanet. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

Carl  (S«  <j<gW),  a  rustic  or  miser,  but  usually  mean* 
ing-  a  rough  uncivilized  or  boorish  man,  now  de- 
nominated a  churl 

His  knave  was  a  strong  carl  for  the  nones. 

Chaucer. 
To  cartes  td  faitours,  to thifolden  clear 
Love's  mystic  lore. 

Hvelink  and  Eglantine. 

Or  cotdd  this  «**•/, 

A  very  drudge  of  Nature's,  have  subdued  me. 

Cymbelixe. 

Carlin  (from  catle),  4  contemptuous  appellation 
for  a  women. 

Stint  catlin:  I'll  not  heare 
Confute  hef,  pafsen* 

B.  Jonson's  Magnetic  Lady. 
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Carlot  (from  carl),  a  rustic ;  in  this  sense  only  does 
Shakspeare  use  the  word. 

He  hath  bought  the  cottage*  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  Once  was  master  of. 

As  You  Lie*  It. 

Carp  (L.  carpo),  to  cavil  or  find  fault,  and  formerly 
also  signifying  to  jest. 

In  felowship  then  could  she  laugh  and  carpe. 

Chauckiu 
His  mouth  a  poisonous  quiver,  where  he  hides 
Sharp  venom'd  arrows,  which  his  bitter  tongue 
With  squibs  carps,  jests,  unto  their  objects  guides. 

Flbtthbr's  Pcrplb  Island* 
—  This  your  all  licens'd  fool 
Doth  hourly  carp  and  quarrels,  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riot, 

K.  Liar. 

Carpet  knights,  an  order  of  knighthood,  called 
knights  of  the  carpet,  was  instituted  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Anstis  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  a  species  of  knights  of  the  bath  without 
any  additional  title,  and  that  "carpet  knights/' 
was  not  their  proper  name,  but  given  them  by  the 
popular  voice,  from  the  honour  being  conferred  on 
members  of  the  clerical  and  other  peaceable  pro- 
fessions ;  both  the  order  and  the  knights  were  the 
object  of  contempt  and  ridicule  by  the  writers  of 
the  period  of  its  institution. 


•  You  are  women, 


Or  at  the  best  loose  carpet  knights, 

MAsstNoca's  Maid  of  Honour. 
Now  looks  my  master  just  like  one  of  our  carpet  knights,  only 
he  is  somewhat  the  honester  of  the  two. 

O.  P.  Ta»  Honkst  Whom, 

C a roche.    See  "Coach,-1 
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Carrkcks*  distinguishing  marks  of  character;   an 
inscription  or  thing*  written. 

A  token  of  Antichrist  they  be, 

His  carrecks  being  made  wide  i.now. 

Chauckr's  Plowman's  Talk. 
It  was  by  necromancy, 
By  carectes  and  conjuration. 

Skblton's  Pokms. 

Even  so  may  Angelo 


In  ail  his  dressings,  cfutracts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch  villain. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Carry  coals.  This  phrase  signified  the  bearing"  of 
injuries  or  affronts  with  patience,  and  was  indi- 
cative of  a  cowardly  disposition;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  old  writers  teng  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  up  to  which  period  it  remained  in  use, 
hut  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  discontinued. 
The  origin  of  it  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

Take  heed,  Sir  Puntarvolo,  what  you  do*  he'll  bear  no  coals. 

BtSKY  Man  Out  or  His  Humov*. 

And.  yet  t»ke  heed  you  swear  by  no  man's  bread  but  rows  own, 
for  that  may  breed  a  quarrel  j  above  all  things  yon  must  carry  no 

O.  P.  May  Day. 
We  will  bear  no  coals,  I  warrant  yon. 

Nash's  Havi  wjia  Tgwpo 
;Saffron  Waldsn. 

Carvel  (F.  caravelle),  a  light  vessel  or  small  bur- 
then, formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  ancf  Portu- 
guese. 

She  may  spare  me  her  mtfen  and  her  bonnets,  strike  her 
main  petticoats  and  yet  outsail  me :  1  am  a  ci&vel  to  her. 

BsAtmexf  a**  Fl*tch*r's  Wit  without. Monky. 
—*  It  did  me  good 
ToseetheSpaitehtf«>rtNrtT»ilb*rto> 
Utto  my  maiden  flag. 

H*Ywdo**i  Faj«  MaIb  of  rtft  Wnsf. 
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Carwitcmbt,  of  uncertain  derivation^  a  whim  ot 
crotchet,  or  probably  a  species  of  wit  of  the  ooflun- 
drum  kind  or  play  upon  words. 

He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  &c.  besides  carwitchetst 
clinches,  and  quibbles. 

Butler's  Characters. 

That's  one  of  Master  Littlewit's  carawitchets,  now. 

B.  Jovson's  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Casemate  (F.  chaemate),  the  loop  bole  of  a  fortified 
place  from  whence  shot  is  discharged,  or  in  forti- 
fication, a  place  in  a  ditch  made  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying*  the  assailants. 

Our  casemates,  cavaliers,  and  counterscarps 
Are  well  survey'd  by  all  our  engineers. 

O.  P.  Thb.  Four  Apprsntichs  of  Londojt. 

Cassock  (F.  casaque),  a  loose  coat,  formerly  ytom 
by  soldiers. 

He  will  nerer  come  within  the  sign  of  it,  the  sight  of  a 
cassock,  or  a  musket-rest  again. 

Every  Man  In  His  Humour. 

Half  of  the  which  (i.  e.  soldiers)  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from 
off  their  cassocks,  tost  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Wbl». 

Caste,  to  purpose,  to  contrive ;  thus,  to  cast  about, 
is  to  seek  out  means  to  accomplish  any  thing:  in 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  rarely  used. 

We  schall  hit  make  as  we  hit  found, 
For  we  beth  mazouns  queint  of  caste, 

Rom.  of  the  Sbvkv  Sagis, 

Then  closely  as  he  might  he  cast  to  leave 
The  court,  &c. 

Sfsnsxr's  F.  Qus*y. 

As  a  fox,  with  hot  pursuit 
Chas'd  through  a  warren,  cast  about 
To  save  his  credit. 
«  Hun  ib  rajs. 
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Castelet  (O.  F.),  a  small  castle  or  turret  on  the 
walls  of  fortiiied  place*. 

Whilom  was  Rome  bildyn  about ,  j  , 
With  seven  soudang  beset, 
Wal,  and  gate,  and  ctutelet. 

Rom.  of  Tax  Seven  Sacks. 

Casting  bottle,  a  bottle  containing  perfumed 
water,  used  at  the  toilette,  and  particularly  by 
barbers  to  anoint  the  hair  and  beard  of  their 
customers. 

Why  is  there  not  a  cushion -cloth  of  drawn  work 
Or  some  fair  cut  work  pin'd  up  in  my  bed  chamber, 
A  silver  and  gilt  casting  bottle  hung  by't  ? 

O.  P.   WOSIKN   BXWARB   OF   WOMEN. 

Now  as  sweet  and  neat  as  a  barber's  easting  bottle. 

Induction  to  O.P.  of  Antonio 
and  Mbllida. 

CaTadvpe  (F.  catadoupe),  a  cataract  or  fall  of 
water,  more  especially  applied  to  the  falls  of  the 
Nile  and  also  to  the  inhabitants  near  them,  who 
are  said  to  become  deaf  from  the  constant  noise. 

As  I  remember  the  Egyptian  eatadupe*  never  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  fall  of  Nilus,  because  the  noise  was  so  familiar  to  them. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Catalan,  a  native  of  China,  Cataia  being  the  old 
name  given  to  China;  but  the  word  signifies  a 
sharper  or  ingenious  thief,  the  Chinese  being  sup- 
posed adepts  at  trickery. 

I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,  though  the  priest  of  the 
town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

MSRRT  WlVBS   OF  WINDSOR. 

Catapuce  (F.),  an  old  name  for  two  species  of 
plants,  thepcdma  christi  and  the  garden  spurge; 
the  former  called  the  greater  and  the  latter  the  less. 
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^Or  els  of  alienor  that  groweth  there, 
Of  catapuet  or  of  gaitre  berles. 

ChAVCBR'8  NONNSS  pRIBtT*S  TAL*. 

Catel  (L.oatalla),  valuable  things,  of  whatever  de- 
scription; goods,  and  sometimes  signifying  money 
or  provision.  The  law  term  -chattel  has  still  the 
same  meaning. 

Swilke  fowale  as  we  bought  yesterday 
For  no  catel  gete  I  may. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Cuur  d»  Lion. 
Al  her  catel  then  was  spent. 

Amis  and  Amilovn. 

Cater  Cousin,  a  corruption  of  the  French  quatre 
cousin,  and  generally  mentioned  in  ridicule  of  the 
folly  of  claiming  remote  consanguinity. 

His  master,  said  he  (saying  your  worship's  reverence),  they 
are  scarce  cater  coutint. 

Merchant  of  Vsxica. 

Cates  (Goth,  kate),  viands,  or  food  of  a  delicate 
taste  and  savour. 

My  super  dainty  Kate,  for  dainties  are  all  tat  en. 

Tamino  of  a  Shmw. 
The  dearest  cotes  are  best. 

Burton's  Anat.  of  Mblancholy. 

Cat  in  pan.  To  turn  cat  in  pan  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  signifying  a  changing  sides  in  religion 
or  politics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should' 
be  cate,the  old  word  for  cake,  which,  being  baked 
and  consequently  turned  in  the  pan,  aptly  eluci- 
dates the  meaning  of  the  proverb. 

Damon  smatters  as  well  as  he,  of  eraftie  philosophic 
And  can  tourne  cat  in  the  panne  very  pretilie. 

O.P.  Damon  and  Proa i as. 
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Wbe*  George  in  padding  time  carae  o'er, 

And  moderate  men  look'd  big:,  sir  j 
I  turned  a  cot  in  pun  once  more, 

And  so  became  a  Whig,  sir. 

Old  Sonci,  The  Vica»  of  Brat. 

Cat ling«i  (i.  e.  cat-lines),  the  strings  of  a  violin  or 
lute,  they  being  formerly  made  of  the  intestines  of 
a  cat,  and  usually  called  cat-gut. 

What  musick  there  will  be  in  him  after  Hector  has  knocked 
ont  his  brains  I  know  not,  bat  I  am  sure  none,  unless  the 
fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  of. 

Troi.  and  Crkssida. 

Catour  (F.  acheter),  a  caterer;  one  who  buys  or 
provides  food  and  other  necessaries  for  any  public 
establishment. 

A  gentle  manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 
Of  which  all  catours  might  taken  ensample. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  the  Manciple's  Talk. 

Catso  (It.  vatfare),  one  who  obtains  money  or 
other  goods  by  fraud  or  begging.  Catzerie  is  the 
offence 

And  bo  cunningly  temporize  with  this  cunning  catso. 

O.  P.  Wily  Beguiled. 
Who  when  he  speaks,  grunts  like  a  hog,  and  looks  like  one 
that  is  employed  in  catzerie.  r 

O.  P.  The  Jkvt  or  Malta. 
•       * 

Cavalier  (F.),  sometimes  called  a  double  bastion, 
is,  in  fortification,  a  mound  of  earth  raised  in  a 

.  fortress  to  mount  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  oppose 
the  enemy's  approaches. 

Our  casemates,  cavaliers,  and  counterscarps 
Are  well  survey 'U,  &c. 

0».P.  The  Four  Apprentices  or  London. 
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Cavalier  (F.  cavalier),  in  its  original  sense  meant 
a  horseman,  and  by  implication  a  gentleman ;  as 
an  adjective,  it  denoted  the  qualities  of  courage, 
loyalty,  and  fidelity,  mixed  with  a  degree  of 
haughtiness;  according  to  this  definition  it  became 
the  party  distinction  of  the  royalists  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Roundheads,  a  name  given  to  the  republicans  and 
levellers  of  that  period;  though  obsolete  as  to  i^s 
primary  signification,  it  is  still  in  use  to  express  an 
arrogant,  haughty,  or  supercilious  demeanour. 

For  who  Is  he  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 
With  one  appearing:  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
Theae  oulled  and  choice  drawn  cuwttier*  to  Prance  > 

K.  HlN.  T. 

Presbyter  Hollli  the  fttat  point  aneroid  clear, 
The  second,  Coventry  the  vawlier* 

And.  Marykll. 
Ai  fit,  a«  when  at  first  they  were, 
Reveal'd  against  the  camiier, 

Hvdibras. 

Cavk  (F.eaver),  to  hollow,  a  word  still  used  in  the 
Midland  Counties  to  signify  the  fissures  made  in 
the  earth  by  the  separation  of  its  parts;  and  in  this 
sense  it  illustrates  a  passage  in  Milton  which  has 
been  misunderstood. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calv'd,  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion. 

Par..  Lost. 
Under  a  steep  hill's  side  it  placed  was, 
There,  were  the  mould'ring  earth  had  caved  the  bank, 

Spkns**»h  F.  Qui**. 

Caviare  (It.  caviere),  a  delicate  dish,,  made  of  the 
roes  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  fish.    This  foreign 
delicacy  is  much  ridiculed  by  the  old  dramatists, 
a  2. 
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A  man  can  scarce  put  on  a  tuck't  up  cap, 

A  button'd  frizado  suit)  scarce  eat  good  meate, 

Anchovies,  caviare,  but  he's  satired. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will. 
Come,  let  us.  go  and  taste  some  light  dinner,  a  dish  of  sliced 
caviare  or  so. 

B.Jonson's  Cynthia's  Rkvbls. 

To  feed  on  cavtare  and  eat  anchovies. 

O.  P.  The  Musks'  Looking  Glass. 

Caudate  (L.  caudatus),  having  a  tail* 

Howeomate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  fram'd. 

Fairfax, 

Cautel  and  Cautelotjs  (O.  F.  canitelle)>  a  wile  of 
deceit,  a  crafty  device  or  endeavour  at  cousenage, 
and  sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  caution  or 
wariness. 

Perhapi  be  low  you  bow, 

And  now  no  soil  or  cautel  doth  boixnl/ch 

The  virtue  of  his  will. 

Hamlit. 

Swear  priests  and  cowards  and  men  cautehut, 

Jvl,  C«sa*v 
Your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautetout  baits  and  practices, 

Coriolanvs.. 

Cendall  (F.  cendal),  a  rich  silk. 

Of  cloth,  of  tarse  (»'.  e.  tarsus),  and  riche.  cendall. 

Guy  op  Warwick. 
Lined  with  taflkta  and  w\th.sen4ali. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  C.  T. 

Censer  (F,  eneen&oir),  a  vessel  full  of  holes  from 
whence  incense  issues ;  a  perfuming  pan,  anciently 
used  by  barbers  to  dry  their  cloths  and  perfume 
their  room. 

like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Taming  of  a  Shrsw. 
Of  incense  clouds, 
NFumi£jrfrom  golden  cement, 

PAR,  Los** 
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Censure  (O.  F.  censure),  in  its  primitive  meaning", 
implies  advice,  opinion,  or  judgment. 

But  from  your  censure  shall  I  take  much  care 
To  adorn  it  with  the  fairest  ornaments. 

O.  P.  Appius  and  Virginia. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  to  give  his  censure, 

3  Part  K.  Hrw.  V*. 

Madam,  and  you  my  mother,  will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  on  this  weighty  matter. 

K.  Richard  hi. 

Cerement  (It.  ceramento),  cloth  prepared  with 
melted  wax,  and  wrapped  round  a  dead  body  pre- 
vious to  interment. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell'  " 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  earth, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ? 

Hamlet. 

Certes  (F.  certes),  in  truth,  certainly. 

For  certes  these  are  the  people  of  the  island. 

TSMPS8T. 

Certes,  sir  knight,  you've  been  too  much  to  blame, 
Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

Spenser's  <F.  Quern. 

Cess  (F.  cesst),  ceasing-,  staying,  pausing ;  thus, 
sans  cesse  is  without  stay,  continually,  excessively, 
and  in  this  sense  Shakspeare  uses  the  word.  Cot- 
grave  defines  it  to  be  out  of  all  cesse  and  cry.  In 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  misunderstood  and  a  wrong  defini- 
tion given. 

I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cutt's  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks  in  the 
point)  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

,        ,   ,  1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cesse. 

SPENSBJt'S  F.  QtfUBN. 

o3 
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Chafe  (F.  eckauffer),  rage,  anger,  heat,  fufy> 
passion. 

When  his  hot  rider  spurred  her  chavffed  sides. 

StKNSKR'S  F.  QlTJSEW. 

Bat  here  cometh  Epi  in  a  pelting  chafe. 

0.  P.   E.VDVMION. 

My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff, 
at  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying'  my  daughter. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
I  chafe  you  if  I  tarry,  let  me  go- 

Taming  op  a  Siirew. 

Chaffare  (from  the  Saxon  chepe faring),  trading; 
buying,  bargaining".  It  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
thing  bought  or  exchanged. 

And  with  his  wife  he  maketh  feste  and  cheer; 
A*d  telleth  her  that  the  chaffare  is  dear. 

Chaucer's  Pardonkr<s  Tale. 
Approaching  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greet 
Ne  chaffer  words. 

Spenstbr's  F.  Queen. 

Chaffing  (from  chaff,  the  husks  of  com),  light  idle 
talk  or  conversation.  The  members  of  the  prize 
ring,  or  the  Fancy  as  it  is  called,  have  adopted 
this  word  and  applied  it  in  their  cant  language  to 
signify  the  same  thing. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strand  they  make  a  stand, 

Swearing  that  they  are  at  a  loss ; 
And,  chaffing ,  say,  that's  not  the  way, 

They  must  go  to  Charing  Cross. 

The  T>ovniTALL  or  Charing  Cross. 

Chaffless,  without  chaff,  which  is  the  explanation 
given  in  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary; 
but  may  it  not  be  ehafferless,  without  price  or  in- 
valuable. To  fan  (which  probably  suggested  the 
idea  of  chaff)  is  understood  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
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ties  to  mean  punishment.  The  quotation  will  bear 
either  sense. 

The  love  I  bear  him 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you 
Unlike  all  other  chadless. 

Ctmbiline. 

Chains.  The  stewards  of  noblemen  and  persons  of 
lai*ge  estates  formerly  wore  chains  of  gold  or  other 
valuable  metal  as  part  of  their  insignia  of  office ;  it 
afterwards  became  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  of 
ranfc  to  wear  them,  and  the  practice  is  stilf  con- 
tinued by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
and  other  corporate  bodies. 

Call  in  my  chief  gentleman  i'  th'  gold  chain,  expedite. 

O.  P.  A  Mad  World  Mt  Masters. 
Dost  thou  think  I  shall  become  the  stewards*  chain  t    Will  not 
these  slender  haunches  shew  well  in  a  chain? 

Beaumont  ana  FfcETeHRR's  Martial  Maid. 

Chains  were  also  worn  by  barber  surgeons  and 
tooth  drawers  as  insignia  of  their  professions. 
Mr.  Ellis  supposes  the  chain  was  composed  of  the 
teeth  they  had  extracted. 

Why  shewest  thou  thy  teeth  to  me  ? 
I  n'am  no  tooth  drawerej 
Thou  ne  seest  me  no  chain  wear. 

Sir  Otvkl*- 

Chair  day,  the  evening  of  life;  that  time  of  life 
which,  from  its  advanced  season  and  consequent 
infirmity,  is  chiefly  passed  in;  ease  and  indulgence. 

When  sapless  age  and  weak,  unable  limbs 
Should  bring;  thy  father  to  his  dooping  chair. 

1  Part  K.  Hkn.  vi. 
And  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair  day*  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle, 

2  PART  K.  Wss.  vi. 
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Chaisel  (O.  F.  chaisel),  an  upper  garment  to  a^ver 
the  whole  body. 

She  had  on  a  pilche  of  price, 
And  a  chattel  thereon  y-wis. 

Rom.  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

Chamber  (F.  chamber},  a  small  piece  of  ordnance, 
used  on  days  of  public  rejoicing,  calculated  to 
make  a  loud  report;  (hey  were  formerly  used  in 
theatres  to  imitate  the  noise  of  cannon.  A  cham- 
ber is  also  that  part  of  a  mine  wherein  the  powder 
is  lodged,  and  in  this  sense  Shakspeare  uses  the 
word. 

To  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bravely  bent—to  venture 
upon  the  charged  chambers  bravely. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

CtfAMFRED  (O.F.  chavfrain),  made  into  furrows, 
indented,  wrinkled. 

Comes  the  breme  winter  with  chantfred  }traws, 
Fall  of  wrinkles. 

;  ,  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Champerty  (from  the  French  champ,  a  field,  and 
parti,  divided),  the  maintenance  of  any  oae  in  a 
suit  on  condition  of  having  part  of  the  land  or 
goods  when  recovered,  as  a  consideration;  sup- 
porting or  upholding  a  person  in  a  quarrel. 

>        Ne  nwty  with  Venus  bold  chsmpartie^ 
For  as  her  liste  the  world  may  she  gie. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Taik. 
.  <    .,  Skright  or  engine  force  or  felony, 

Ar  ne  too  feeble  to  hold  a  champerty 
Ayenst  trouth. 

CBACeBR'8  FLOURB  AND  IiEAFB. 

Changeling  (from  F*  changer),  one  child  exchanged 
for  another.    The  word  arose  from  a  superstitious 
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notion  that  the  fairies  steal  away  children  and 
supply  their  place  with  others  ugly  or  stupid ;  it 
is  also  used  to  signify  an  idiot  or  natural  fool. 

And  her  base  elfin  breed  there  tot  the*  left: 
Such  men  do  changelings  call. 

Smcnmer'*  F.  QuKBir. 

And  span  long  elves  that  dance  about  a  pole, 
With  each  a  Kttte  changeling  in  herturms. 

B.  Jt>NS0N'»  Sad  Srspherd. 
It  was  told  I  should  be  rish  by  the  fairies— 
This  is  some  changeling*. 

Winter's  Talk. 

Changeling* and  fools  of  heaven. 

Drydbn. 

The  figure  of  the  changeling,  as  exhibited  in  the 
early  drama,  ii  depicted  in  a  curious  print  prefixed 
to  a  collection  of  droles,  published  in  1672,  by 
Robert  Cox,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  stage  of 
the  Bed  Bull  Theatre,  m  St.  John's  Street,  the 
only  known  representation  of  the  interior  of  a 
theatre  cotemporary  with  Shakspeare. 
Chantpleure  (F.),  a  word  signifying  to  sing  and 
weep  at  the  same  time. 

I  faire  as  doth  the  song  of  chantpleure, 
For  now  I  pleine  and  now  I  pley. 

Chavcbr's  Complaint  of  Q.  Annbuda. 

Chape  (F.  «&aj>e),  the  catch  of  any  thing  by  which 
it  is  held  in  its  place,  as  the  point  pt  a  buckle  or 
the  hook  of  a  scabbard. 

This  is  Monsieur  Parrolles,  that  had  the  whole  theory  of  the 
war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his 
dagger. 

All's  Wkll  that  Ends  Will. 

Chapman  (S.  ceapman),*  bargainer,  one  who  buy* 
ox  cheapens  any  thing. 
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m',  i"'71"    You  do  as  cArtpmf n  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  you  do  intend  to  buy. 

TltO I.  AMD  CftBfftDA. 

Tieauty  is  bought  by  judgement  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Chars,  of  uncertain  etymology  (probably  from  the 
Saxon  care,  care,  or  the  French  charge,  business), 
a  task  of  work,  a  job  by  the  day.  A  chare  woman 
is  still  a  term  for  a  female  so  employed. 

Set  her  to  her  chare  work,  huswife,  for  your  bread. 

O.  P.  Thk  Hoxkst  Whor*. 
One  took  the  shape  of  an  old  lady's  cook  once,  and  dispatch'd 
two  chares  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

MlDDLETON'fl  OAMM  AT  CHS!!*. 

And  when  thou  hast  done  thin  chare,  I'll  give  thee  leave 
To  play, 

Ant,  and  CtiofATRAi 

Charlatan  (F.)  a  quack  doctor,  a  mountebank, 
an  ignorant  pretender  to  knowledge. 

For  charlatans  can  do  no  good 
Unlet*  they're  mounted  in  a  crowd. 

Hum  bras, 
•  A  eowardly  soWler  and  a  chorktlanical  doctor  are  the  principal 
t uhjects  of  comedy.  ,     , 

Cowt«f. 

Charles'  wain  (Goth.  JCarlimgn),  a  vulgar  and 
corrupt  name  given  to  the  northern  constellation 
ZfomMeyor;  chorl  or  churl  (S.  ceorl),  a  country* 
man,  is  the  word  intended. 

From  the  unbounded  ocean  and  cold  climes, 
Where  Charles  hit  warn  circles  the  northern  pole. 

,  fc  O.  P.  Fl/IMV8  tftpss. 

Come,  follow  me,  I  have  Charles's  wainb^pvr  in  a  butt  of  sack. 

O.  P.  The  Merry  Pivil  of  Edmonton, 

C&ARNfeco,  the  name  of  a  tweet  wine ;  and  Charnica 
being  the  Spanish  name  for  the  turpentine  tree, 
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Dr*  Wwbarlon  supposes  it  to  be  produced  in  some 
district  in  which  those  trees  abound,  or  probably 
from  possessing  the  flavour  of  that  tree. 

Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter  see  meene, 
a  pottle  of  Charnico,  &c. 

O.  P.  T»»  Honbst  Whorjs,  2  Part. 
Here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  Charneco. 

2  Part  K.  H»v.  vi. 

Chartel  (F.  cartel),  a  challenge  to  fight  in  single 
combat. 

An*  as  to  peijurM  Duke  of  Lancaster 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prepare. 

Daniel's  CiViiWAftS. 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant. 

HUDIBRAI. 

Chary  (S.  cearig),  wary,  cautious,  careful. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

Hamlkt. 
Yet  I  am  chary  too  who  comes  about  me. 

Bbaumont  and  Flbtchkr's 
Elpbr  Brother, 

Chast  (F.  ohastier),  to  beat,  chasten,  or  correct. 

By  your  scourge,  he  said  in  haste, 
That  he  wol  you  bete  and  chast. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisavkde*. 
I  that  other  folks  chattie  woll  not  be  taught. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Ross. 

ChaMel  [see  "  Catel "],  a  law  term,  signifying 
all  goods  moveable  or  immoveable. 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own  j 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels. 

TAMIltG  OF.  A  SHRSV. 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant— 'tis  a  chattel 
Not  to  be  forfeited  to  battle. 

HUDIBRA9. 
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Ch a wdron  (Goth,  kuidnm),  the  entraiU  or  stomach 
«>f  a  beast. 

Add  thereto  a  tyger's  chawdron, 
Forthe  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

Macbitm. 
Sheeps'  heads  will  stay  with  thee  ?— 
Yes,  Kir,  or  chmtldron* 

Bbaumont  awd  Flbtchir's 
Nicb  Vaiour. 

Cheap  or  Chepe  (S.  ceap),  a  bargain  or  purchase. 
Chepe  and  cheping  are  the  old  words  for  a  market 
where  things  were  bought  and  sold,  from  whence 
the  names  of  several  places  where  markets  were 
held  are  derived ;  as,  Chipping  Barnet,  Chipping 
Wyckham,  Cheapside,  Eastcheap,  &c. 

Till  he  come  to  a  cheping  town, 
There  Sir  Amys  the  bold  baron 
Was  duke  and  liv'd  in  londe. 

Amys  and  Amilouv. 

For  as  a  spaniel  she  wol  on  him  lepe, 

Till  that  she  finde  som  man  that  wol  her  chepe, 

Chaucbr's  Pro.  to  thb  Wife  of  Bath. 

Cheat  bread,  a  diminutive  of  mancheat  (F.  mi- 
tfoette),  a  small  loaf,  made  of  tine  flour.  Todd 
strangely  derives  it  from  achel,  bought  bread,  as 
•distinguished  from  coarse  bread  made  at  home. 

The  loaf  looks  very  likeT>read,  i»  faith ;  but  why  is  it  called 
the  dheate  loaf  el 

Rowland  and  Middlkton's  Fairs  Quarrel. 
Without  French  wires }  or  cheat  bread,  or  quails,  or  a  little  dog, 
or  a  gentleman  usher. 

O.  P.   EA8TWARD   HOS. 

Checklatoun  (from  chequer,  variegated),  a  stuff 
made,  or  the  colours  disposed  in  chequers,  or 
squares. 

Of  Bruges  were  his  hosen  browne, 
His  robe  was  of  chekeiaiowi. 

Chaucbr's  Rbimi  ow  Sir  Tao?as, 
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But  in  a  jacket  quilted  richly  rare 

Upon  checklatoun,  he  was  strangely  dight. 

Spknsbr's  F.  Qvftsft. 

Check  roll,  the  roll  or  book  containing  the  names 
of  the  king's  household  servants,  or  that  of  any 
other  great  person ;  it  should  properly  be  called 
the  chequer  roll,  derived  from  exchequer. 

A  common  waiter  in  most  prince's  courts 
He's  in  the  check  roll. 

O.  P.  Antonio  and  Mbllida. 

Cheek  by  jowl,  an  old  phrase  signifying  close 
connexion,  proximity,  side  by  side:  still  in  use  by 
the  vulgar. 

And  by  him  in  another  hole 
Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jowl. 

Hl/DIBRAS. 

The  cobler,  smith,  and  botcher,  that  haye  so  often  sat  snoring 
cheek  by  jowl. 

Bbaumont  and  Fletcher's  Martial  Mat  v. 

Cheer  (O.  F.  chere),  an  old  word  signifying  coun- 
tenance or  complexion. 

The  ladye  is  rody  in  the  chere 
And  made  bright  in  the  lere. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisauvdre. 
All  fancy  sick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer. 

Mms.  Night's  Dream. 

Cherisaunce  (F.  cherir),  comfort,  support. 

For  I  ne  knowe  no  cherimunce 
That  fell  into  my  remembrance. 

Chai/ckr's  Rom.  of  thb  Rosk. 

Chevachie  (F.),  an  expedition  of  cavalry. 

He  had  been  sometime  in  chevachie 
In  Flanders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie. 

Cuavckr's  Squirr's  Talr. 

Cheveril  (O.  F.  chevrel),  a  soft  leather  made  of 
the  skins  of  goats;  the  word  is  figuratively  used 
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to  denote  an  easy  yielding1  disposition  or  pliable 
conscience. 

As  if  the  innocency  of  those  leather  prisons  should  dispense 
with  the  cheveril  consciences  of  the  iron  hearted  jailors. 

O.  P.  Old  Forwnatus. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove. 

Twelfth  Night. 

No  tough  hides  limiting  our  cheveril  minds. 

O.P.  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France. 

Chevisaunce  (F.  chevisance),  enterprize,  achieve- 
ment; also,  a  bargain  or  agreement  for  a  loan  of 
money  or  settlement  of  accounts. 

And  needes  must  he  make  a  chevisaunce, 
For  he  was  bound  in  a  recognizance. 

Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Tale. 
Perdy  not  so,  said  she,  for  shameful  thing 
It  were  to  abandon  noble  chevisaunce. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Child  (S.  did).  This  word,  now  confined  to  the 
young  of  either  sex,  was  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  male  sex  exclusively,  and  at  one  time  to 
females  only.  Thus  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
were  called  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  and 
Shakspeare,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  says — 

Mercy  on's !  a  beame,  a  very  pretty  bearne  : 
A  boy  or  child  I  wonder. 

It  also  denoted  a  youth  of  noble  extraction  and 
sometimes  a  knight. 

The  ehUd  of  Elle  to  his  garden  wente, 
And  stood  at  his  garden  pale. 

O.  B.  The  Child  of  Elle. 
Every  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  henchmen,  each  on  him  a  Waiting : — 
And  every  child  wore  of  leaves  grene 
A  chaplet. 

Chaucer's  Flours  anb  Leafy. 
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The  noble  chil4e  preventing  hip  desire. 
Under  his  club  with  waxy  boldness  went. 

Spenssk's  F.  Quikn. 

Chimb  (Dut.  kime),  the  projecting  staves  at  either 
end  of  a  barrel  or  tub. 

And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  y-ronne, 

Till  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne; 

The  streme  of  life  now  droppeth  on  the  chimbe. 

Chaucer. 

Chimera  (L.chimara),  an  imaginary  monster,  sup- 
posed to  have  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a 
goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon. 

Many  a  centaur,  chimera,  barnacle,  crocodile,  hippotame,  and 
such  like  toys  hath  he  stolen  out  of  the  shop  of  my  invention. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Chirk  (Teu.  circken),  a  harsh  and  grating  noise. 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  both  to  express  a  pleasing 
and  discordant  sound.  Todd  says  that  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  has  overlooked  the  use  of  the  word  in  Chaucer, 
which  expresses  the  brisk  and  cheerful  note  of  the 
bird,  to  chirk  or  chirp;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Todd  has  also  overlooked  the  passage  in  the  same* 
author,  which  conveys  a  different  sense. 

This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtialy, 

And  hir  embraceth  in  his  armes  narrow, 

And  kisseth  hir  swete  and  chirktth  as  a  sparrow 

With  his  Uppes. 

Chauckr'b  SOM*JfOtm'8  TALC. 

Conteke  with  bloody  knives  ajtd  sfcarpe  manace, 
All  ful  of  chirking  was  that  sory  place. 

Ckaucba's  Knight's  Tali. 

Chopine  (It.  cioppini),  a  high  shoe,  or  rather  a  clog 
upon  which  the  shoe  rests,  formerly  worn  by  the 
Italian  women,  and  so  high,  as  Tom  Coriate  says 
in  his  Crudities,  that  persons  wearing  them  were. 
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obliged  to  be  supported  when  walking*  to  prevent 
their  falling. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last, 
by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine. 

Hamlzt. 
O  'tis  fine 
To  see  a  bride  trip  it  to  church  so  lightly, 
As  if  her  new  cioppines  would  scorn  to  bruise 
A  silly  flower. 

O.  P.  Ram  Allkt. 

Chorus.  In  the  early  English  drama,  a  person  so 
called  formed  part  of  the  performance,  occasionally 
taking  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  but  gene- 
rally supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  action  by 
explanatory  matter,  or  commenting  on  the  charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  dramatis  persona,  The 
practice  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
who  has  introduced  the  character  in  Jf.  Hen.  V. 


-  For  the  whioh  supply 


Admit  me  ch&rus  to  this  history. 

*  Cho.  in  K.  Hbv.  t, 

* 

You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Hamijbt. 

Chrisom  (Gr.),  a  white  cloth  anointed  with  holy 
unguent,  worn  by  a  child  during  the  first  month, 
and  if  it  died  within  that  period,  its  body  was 
shrouded  with  the  chrisom  cloth;  the  child  also 
was  called  a  chrisom  child.  The  cloth  appears  to 
have  been  a  perquisite  of  the  priest  who  officiated 
at  the  baptism  of  the  infant. 

Madam,  the  preacher 
Is  sent  for  to  a  churching,  send  doth  ask 
If  yon  be  ready :  he  shall  lose,  he  says, 
His  chrgsome  else. 

O.  P.  Thi  City  Match. 
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-  Thou  would'st  not  join  thy  halfpenny 


To  send  for  milk  for  the  poor  chrisom. 

O.P.  The  Wj«. 
He  made  a  finer  end  and  went  away  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
child. 

K.  Hen.  v. 

Christmas  lord,  a  person  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  festivities  of  Christmas,  of  which  he  was  gene- 
rally  the  provider;  he  was  sometimes  called  a 
Christmas  lord,  or  the  lord  or  abbot  of  misrule,  or 
master  of  merry  disports.  The  custom  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  old  Roman  Saturnalia. 

To  create  thee  a  Christmas  lord,  and  make  thee  the  laughter 
for  the  whole  court. 

O.  P.  Monsieur  D'Olive. 
.    Epi,  love,  is  l»rd  of  mi$rule,  and  keepeta  Christmas  in  my  court. 

O.  P.  Endymion. 

Chrysolite  (Gr.),  a  precious  stone  of  a  dusky 
green  (inclining'  to  yellow)  colour. 

Such  another  world 

#  Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite 

I'd  not  have  sold  her  for. 

Othello. 
If  metal,  part  S€em*d  gold,  part  silver  clear : 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 

Par.  Lost. 

Chuet,  an  old  word  signifying  a  sort  of  forced  meat 

of  a  fat  or  unctuous   nature.      Theobald  says  a 

chewet  is  a  noisy  chattering  bird;    and  Stevens 

quotes  an  old  cookery  book,  to  prove  that  chewets 

are  fat  greasy  puddings.    In  either  case  the  term 

as  applied  to  Falstaff  is  equally  correct. 

Peaoe,  ckeutety  pe&ee. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  it. 

Chuff,  a  word  of  no  certain  etymology,  but  signi- 
fying a  rough  uneducated  clown  of  portly  appear^ 
p3 
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ance,  perhaps  a  yeoman,  moderately  rich  and 
indicating  good  living*  from  his  bulk,  the  word 
being  generally  used  in  connexion  with  the  riches 
or  size  of  the  person  to  whom  the  term  is  applied, 
Cotgrave  translates  joffee,  "  Chuffie,  fat  cheeked/' 
which  seems  the  proper  derivation  of  the  word. 

The  chuff's  crowns 
Imprison'd  in  his  trusty  chest,  methinks 
I  hear  groan  out. 

O.  P.  Thk  Muse's  Looking  Glass. 

Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves,  are  ye  undone  ?    No,  ye  fat  chuffs, 
I  would  your  store  were  here. 

1  Part  K.  Hkn.  iv. 

Church  haw,  from  the  S.  haga,  a  small  piece  of 
land  inclosed,  lying  near  and  appended  to  a  house 
or  other  building.  The  church  haw  is  now  called 
the  church  yard. 

And  was  'ware,  withouten  doubt, 
Of  the  fire  in  the  churth  hawe. 

Rom.  or  th*  Seven  Sa^es. 

Church  reve,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  church  and  church  yard  and  things 
appertaining  thereto,  now  called  a  church  warden. 

Of  church  reves  and  of  Testaments, 
Of  contracts  and  lacke  of  sacraments. 

CRAUCIRr 

Churl.    See  "  Carl"  and  "  Carlot." 

Cierges  (Fr.),  wax  candles,  generally  carried  in 

the  religious  processions  of  the  Roman  Catholie 

Church. 

The  tleven  thousand  maidens  dere 
That  beren  in  heaven  her  cierges  clere. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  op  tub  Rose. 

Cinque  pace  (F.  cinque  pas),  a  grave  kind  of 
dance. 
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But  I  fear  this  idle  prate  hath  made  me  quite  forget  my 
cinque  pace. 

O.  P.  Th&  Hoo  hath  lost  His  Pbarl. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure, 
and  a  cinque  pace. 

Much  ado  about  Nothing. 

Citrine  (L.  citrinus),  of  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon 
colour. 

His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  eitrin, 
His  lippes  round,  his  colotfr  was  sanguine. 

Chauckr. 

Cittern  (S.  cytere),  a  stringed  instrument  some- 
what resembling-  the  modern  guitar;  it  was  gene- 
rally played  upon  by  courtezans,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  amusements  of  persons  waiting  in  barbers' 
shops,  hence  it  came  into  dislike  and  disuse. 

A  barber's  cittern,  for  every  serving  man  to  play  on. 

O.  P.  Thk  Honsst  Whore,  2  Part. 

The  custom  of  using  them  in  brothels  is  alluded 
to  in  B.  Jonson's  Volpone,  where  Corvine,  in  re- 
commending his  wife  to  prostitute  herself,  requires 
her  as  a  preliminary  step  to  procure  a  cittern. 

Get  you  a  cittern,  Lady  Vanity. 

B.  Jonson's  Vox*onk. 

Clagh'an,  a  small  village  having  a  parish  churchy  a 
term  only  used  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

The  first  time  that  he  met  with  me 
Waff  at  ther  cktchan  in  the  west. 

Watson's  Colubction. 
Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  of  the  clachan. 

Burns. 

Clan,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a  race,  family,  or 
community  in  Scotland,  particularly  applied  to  a 
tribe  of  people  descended  from  the  same  common 
ancestor  and  bearing  the  same  name;   it  is  now 
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only  nsed  to  denote  a  fraternity  of  persons  united 
for  evil  purposes.         • 

They  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction  in  their  several  clans 
Swarm  populous. 

Par.  Lost. 

Clap  dish  (Bel.  klacke),  a  dish  formerly  carried  by 
beggars,  made  with  a  moveable  cover,  so  as  when 
shaken  to  make  a  clapping*  noise,  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  passenger  and  to  shew  that  the 
dish  was  empty ;  ft  is  sometimes  called  a  clack  dish 
and  a  cup  and  clapper. 

A  ragged  gowne,  that  trailed  upon  the  ground, 
A  *'**  ttoat  etapt,  and  gave  a  heavy  sound. 

Churchyard'**  Challenge. 

That  affects  royalty  rising  from  a  clap  dish. 

O.  P.  Busst  P'Ambois. 

Thus  shalt  thou  go  begging  from  house  to  house, 
With  a  cvp  and  clapper  like  a  Cazarus. 

Chaucer's  Tkst.  of  Cresseide. 

Clape&  (F,  clapier),  a  burrow  for  tame  rabbits, 
fitted  up  with  cribs  for  breeding. 

Connies  there  were  also  playing, 
That  camen  otA  of  her  ciapers, 
Of  sondry  colours. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  ot  the  Rose. 

Clapperdugeon,  a  ca«t  ward  for  a  class  of  beggars, 
called  also  by  Harm  an,  in  his  Caveat  for  Common 
Cursetors,  pallyards;  they  travelled  in  patched 
cloaks  and  made  artificial  sores  on  their  bodies  ta 
excitepity. 

It  is  hut  fee  part  of  a  dapperivgem 
To  strike  a  man  in  the  street. 

O.  P.  Giorob  a  Ghbbn*» 
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What!  a  clapperditdgeon! 
That's  a  good  sign  to  have  the  beggar  follow  him. 

B.  Jonson's  Staple  or  News. 

Clean  (S.  clane),  quite,  entirely,  completely;  in 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 

A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean. 

K.  Rich.  h. 

Let's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 

Tit.  Andronicus. 

Clem  (S.  clamian),  sometimes  written  clamy  to- 
starve  for  want  of  food,  because  by  famine  the 
intestines  are  clammed  or  stuck  together. 

Hard  is  the  choice,  when  the  valiant  must  either  eat  their 
arm*  or  otetn, 

B.  Jonson's  Every  Man  Out  or  His  Humour. 

What !  will  he  clem  me  and  my  followers ) 

B.  JONfON'i  PftlTASVM. 

Clepe  (B,elepian),  to  call  or  name. 

For  to  the  gods  I  clepe 
For  true  record  of  this  my  faithful  speche. 

O.  P.  FERREX  AND  PORREX. 

Amongst  them  one  ycleped  Faridell, 

The  falsest  thief  that  ever  trod  on  ground. 

O.  P.  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards. 

Hamlet. 

Clergyman.  In  many  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and4 
in  the  other  early  dramatic  writers,  a  clergyman 
is  called  sir:  it  was  anciently  the  common  desig- 
nation of  one  in  holy  orders  as  well  as  of  knights. 

Sir,  me  no  sirsi  I  am  no  knight  nor  churchman. 

O.  P.  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil. 
Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a  star  chamber 

matter  of  it. 

Merrt  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Clerk  (L.  clericusi).    This  word  was  anciently  oC 
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very  extensive  import,  comprehending-  at  first  all 
such  persons  as  bore  the  clerical  tonsure  or  an 
ecclesiastic  generally,  and  afterwards  it  denoted 
men  of  literature  or  writers  by  profession. 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk, 
He  also  was  a  learned  man,  a  clerk. 

Chaucer. 
I'll  pay  him  forty  livres  by  the  year, 
Villein  or  clerkt  nor  think  the  bargain  dear. 

Way's  Fabliaux,  Thk  Priest. 

Clicket  (O.  F.  cliquet),  a  key  or  instrument  to  open 
a  door. 

Save  he  himself  for  the  small  wicket 
He  bare  aiway  of  a  silver  clicket. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Taolh. 

Clinch  (Sw.  klinka),  to  bend  or  double  a  nail  oo 
the  other  side  of  the  board  through  which  it  is 
driven.  A  word  having  a  double  meaning  or 
punning  ambiguity  was  called  a  clinch  /  in  this 
sense  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Fare  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords, 
And  Panton  waging  armlets  war  with  words. 

Dryden's  Mac  Flecknok. 
Here  one  poor  word  a  hundred  clinches  makes. 

Pope's  Dunciad. 

Clinquant  (F.),  glittering  or  tinsel  finery. 

To  day  the  French 
All  clinquantt  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods 
Shone  down  the  English. 

K.  Hex.  tiii. 

Clip  (S.  clippan),  to  embrace,  to  enfold  in  the  arms. 

What  knows  the  lecher  when  he  clips  his  whore 
Whether  it  be  the  devil. 

O.  P.  A  Mad  Woru>  fftr  Masters. 

Here  in  the  lodge  they  meet  for  damned  clips, 
Those  eyes  shall  see  the  incest  of  their  lips. 

0*  P.  THS  ftSYKNGKRS'  TrAOMJN 
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Clot-leaf,  the  leaf  of  the  burdock  or  clotbur. 

A  clotlefe  he  had  under  his  hode, 

For  swette  and  for  to  keepe  his  hede  from  hete. 

Chaucer's  Novnbs  Talk. 

Clotpole  (from  T>u.  klotte,  a  mass),  a  dull  stupid 
heavy  person,  a  rustic;  now  called  a  clod-hopper. 

What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  call  the  clotpole  back. 

K.  Lear. 
I  will  see  you  hang'd  like  clotpole** 

Troi.  and  Crkssida. 

Clout  (S.  clui),  a  small  piece  of  cloth  used  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

And  when  she  of  this  bill  had  taken  hede, 
She  rent  it  all  to  clout es. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Talk. 

His  garment  nought  but  many  ragged  elouts, 
With  thorns  together  pin'd. 

Spenser's  P.  Qub«n. 

To  clout  also  meant  to  patch  or  piece  any  thing', 
as  a  shoe  or  a  coat,  &c. 

That  yong  man  that  hath  shoon  bought 
And  strong  leather  to  do  hem  clout. 

Talk  op  Merlin. 
Can  you  clout  me  a  payre  of  botes? 

Old  Morality  of  Hycke  Scorner. 

And  to  clout  shoes  or  boots  was  to  strengthen 
them  with  nails,  from  the  O.  V.clouety  a  nail. 

And  put  my  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 

Cymbklink. 

The  clout  (F.  clouette)  was  also  the  white  mark 
fixed  in  the  butt  at  which  archers  shot. 

A'  must  shoot  nearer*  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the  clout. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Clove  and  Orange.  An  orange  stuffed  with 
cloves  and  roasted  made  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
a  fashionable  liquor  formerly  called  bishop;  the 
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term  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  close  intimacy 
or  strict  union. 

Which  when  Queen  Dido  (for  these  two 
Were  slove  and  orange,  you  must  know) . 

COTTON'S   VlRQIJL  TRAVRSTIK. 

Clown.  This  word  is  of  uncertain  derivation;  the 
clown  of  the  old  comedies  was  a  licensed  jester  or 
domestic  fool,  maintained  in  opulent  families  to 
create  mirth;  in  these  the  greatest  freedom  of 
speech  was  allowed  to  whatever  person  without 
offence  being  taken.  The  character  afterwards 
became  the  Zany  of  the  May  games,  morris  dances, 
&c.  The  only  traces  of  the  character  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  to  be  found  in  the  ambulatory  Punch 
of  the  puppet  shews  and  (deprived  of  the  loqua- 
city) the  clown  of  the  modern  pantomime. 

Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool, 
But  others  of  your  insolent  retinue, 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel. 

K.  Lear. 

Let  those  that  play  the  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them. 

Hamlet. 

The  fools  or  clowns  of  the  old  drama  appeared 
between  the  acts  of  the  piece  exhibited,  and 
amused  the  audience  with  extern poral  wit  and 
buffoonery.  In  the  puritanical  times  of  Charles  I. 
the  domestic  lool  was  decried  as  sinful,  and  the 
custom  of  keeping  them  has  never  been  revived. 
Clubs  (Br.  clwppa).  It  was  anciently  the  custom 
upon  any  civil  commotion  in  the  streets  to  cry  for 
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clubs,  t.  e.  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power;  the 
word  was  used  in  consequence  of  the  peace  officers 
being  armed  with  clubs  or  staves  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order.  A  staff  is  still  the  insignia 
of  a  constable. 

I'll  call  for  9lub*  if  you  will  not  away. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  ti. 
I  miss'd  the  meteor  once  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out 
clubs. 

K.  Hbn.  tixi. 

Clum  (S.  clumxan),  an  interjection  signifying  be 
silent,  similar  to  the  more  modern  word  mum. 
Tyrwhitt  thinks  it  denotes  the  mumbling  noise, 
mussitare,  murtnurare,  which  is  made  by  a  con- 
gregation accompanying  prayers  which  they  can- 
not perfectly  repeat. 

Now,  Pater  noiter,  clum  said  Nicholay, 
And  clum  quod  Johan,  and  ebtm  said  Alison. 

CHAUCRR'S  MllfcSR'S  Ta&b. 

Clutch  (S.  gelaccan),  to  grasp  with  the  hand,  to 
double  the  fist. 

Not  that  I  hare  the  power  to  dutch  my  hand. 

K.  John. 
For  putting1  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  extracting  it  elutch'd. 

Mbasurb  for  Mbasvrb. 

Coach  (F.  cache).  This  vehicle  was  introduced 
into  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  long  prior  to  that  time  carriages  under 
the  different  denominations  of  chairs,  cars,  caroches, 
and  whirlicotes  were  used  by  the  gentry. 

Nay,  for  a  need  out  of  his  easy  nature 
Jday'st  draw  him  to  the  keeping  of  a  «oacA. 

O.  P.  Gribnb's  to  QVOQl'K. 
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Goact.  (L.coactu*),  to  act  in  concert  or  together. 

But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  coact, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  t 

Troi.  and  €r**sida~ 

Coal  >Hark<*ur  or  €old  Harbour,  was  a  large 
tenement  situated  in  Allhallows,  the  less  London, 
in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  1485,  the  property  of 
the  Heralds'  College,  and  afterwards  of  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
it  was  subsequently  pulled  down  and  small  houses 
built  on  the  site.  From  various  passages  in  the 
early  drama,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
sanctuary,  a  privilege  which  it  derived  from  its 
having  been  an  episcopal  residence.  Like  the 
Fleet  prison,  it  was  a  place  where,  previous  to  the 
marriage  act,  the  rites  of  matrimony  were  per- 
formed without  authority  and  regardless  of  the 
legal  forms. 

'life  they  may  do  any  thing  there,  man,  and  fear  neither 
beadle  nor  somnour;  an  uncle's  house !  a  very  coal  harbour. 

0.  P.  A  Trick  to  Catch  thk  Old  Onb. 

I  sweat;  would  I  lay  in  cold  harbour t 

O.  P.  Tub  Roaring  Girl. 

Coal*.    Bee  «  Carry  Coals." 

.Coat  Card,  the  king,  quite,  and  knave  of  the  pack 
of  cards,  so  called  from  their -being  habited  with 
coats  or  mantles;  they  are  now  corruptly  called 
court  natch. 

She  hud  to  her  hand  the  aee  of  hearts,  methought,  and  a 
co*t  card.  O.  P.  May  Day. 

Cobbuc  stones  (from  8.  coppe,  the  head  or  top), 
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smooth  round  stones,  large  enough  to  be  grasped 
with  the  hand. 

My  Gammer  sure  intends  to  be  upon  her  bones 
With  staves  or  with  clubs,  or  els  with  coble  stones. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Nebdl*. 

Their  hands  shook  swords,  their  slings  held  cobble*  round. 

Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Cobloaf,  a  loaf  of  irregular  shape,  a  corruption  of 
coppe;  a  loaf  having  a  large  head.  The  word  is 
used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Cobloaf!  Troi.  and  Crsss. 

Cobs  wan,  the  head  or  leading  swan;  the  bird  so 
called. 


'■  I  am  not  t 

With  a  cooswun  or  a  high  mounting  bull. 

B.  JOKSOK'S  CtoALlttl. 

Cook  a  hoop,  exuftfng  demeanour,  elated:  this 
expression  has  no  certain  etymology.  Cotgrave, 
under  the  word  hupky  gives  it  as  the  crest  or  cop 
on  the  bead  of  a  bird;  hence  also  proud,  cocket, 
lofty,  stately,  that  bears  himself  high,  &c. 

You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  j 
You  will  set  eocka  hwp* 

ROMEO  AND  JULIKT. 

And  baring  routed  the  whote  troop, 
With  victory  was  cock  a  /wop. 

HvniBAAS. 

Cocker  (F.  coqueliner),  to  spoil  with  too  much 
indulgence;  chiefly  applied  to  children  whose 
fantastical  humours  are  rather  encouraged  than 
checked. 

■  '     "  '  ■  ShaU  a  beardless  bey, 
A  cocker' d  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields  ? 

X.  Je*x. 
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Cockers,  a  kind  of  buskins  or  short  boots,  formerly 
worn  by  farmers  and  shepherds. 

Mm  cockers  were  of  cordewin* 
Hie  hood  of  minirere. 

Bowsabkl. 

Cockle  (S.eoccfc),  a  species  of  weed  found  growing 
in  corn  fields,  called  the  corn  champion* 

He  wold  sowen  some  difficulties 
Or  springin  cockle  in  our  clene  corn. 

Chaucbr. 

In  soothing-  them,  we  nourish  'g&inst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion. 

COEIOLANUS. 

Cockney.  No  word  has  given  rise  to  greater  disputes, 
both  as  to  its  derivation  and  precise  meaning,  though 
in  England  it  is  now  applied  to  a  person  born  in  the 
city  of  London,  or  within  the  sound  of  Bow  belV,, 
and  to  signify  more  especially  a  person  ignorant  of 
rural  economy;  yot  the  name  was  not  confined  to 
England,  nor  to  the  city  of  London  in  particular: 
mention  is  made  of  it  both  in  France  and  Italy  at 
a  very  early  period.  In  a  mock  heroic  poem  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect,  published  at  Palermo  in  1674,  a 
description  is  given  of  Pal  ma,  Cittcudi  cuccagna; 
and  Boileau  calls  Paris,  un  Pais  du  coccaigne, 
representing  it  as  a  country  of  dainties,  which, 
seems  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  under* 
stood  by  the  French.  In  England,  no  precise  time 
can  be  ascertained  as  to  its  first  introduction;  the 
earliest  poem  in  which  it  is  mentioned  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  in  the  Nbrmanno-Saxon  dialect— 
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Far  in  see  by  west  spayng 
Is  a  londe  yhote  cocapng. 

In  the  very  curious  poem  called  The  Turnament 
of  Tottenham,  said  to  be  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  word  cokeney  is  used,  but  whether 
as  applied  to  a  cook  or  to  a  dish  provided  for  the 
guests,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture — 

At  that  feast  were  tiiey  serVd  in  riche  aray, 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  eookenty. 

That  it  was  a  term  of  contempt  derived  from  the 
kitchen  seems  evident,  a  cook  in  base  Latinity 
being  called  coquinator  and  coquinariu*,  from 
either  of  which  cokeney  might  be  derived ;  but 
however  derived,  it  appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
applied  as  a  term  of  derision  to  a  silly  and  igno- 
rant person — 

And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day, 
I  shal  be  balden  a  date  or  a  cockenay. 

Chauckr's  Rbvs's  Talk. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels  when  he  put 
them  in  the  paste  alive, 

Kr  Lbar. 

Cockshut,   twilight,   the  time  when  birds  go  to 
roost. 

Thomas,  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cockshut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army. 

K.  Richard  hi. 

Cog  (F.  coqudiner),  to  sooth,  flatter,  or  wheedle. 

I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  Mrs.  Ford. 

Mbrry  Wiv«s  op  Windsor. 

Oh,  now  you  come  to  your  old  bias  of  cogging. 

O.  P.  Old  Fortunatus. 

Q3 
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Cogge  (Goth,  kogge),  a  small  light  boat,  a  vessel* 
of  war,  from  whence  cock  boat  is  derived. 

Agaynes  hym  comen  her  navye, 
Cogge*  and  dromouns  many  galeye. 

Rom.  of  Richard  C<eur  db  Lion. 

Coigns  (O.  F.  cogn),  an  angle  or  corner;  a  term 
used  in  building. 


■  No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor<  coigns  of vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed. 

Macbeth. 

Coistrel  (F.  cvustittiery,  a  person  of  no  account, 
unfit  to  bear  arms,  a  paltry  fellow. 

H e'»  a  coward  and  a  eoyttril. 

Twelfth  Nroirr. 

Colbertine,  a  sort  of  French  lace,  so  called  from 
Colbert  the  manufacturer. 

Go  hang  oat  an  old  frisoneer  gorget  with  a  yard  of  yellow 
Colbertine. 

Conorsve's  Way  of  the  World. 

Colestaff,  a  pole  or  staff  upon  which  vessels  are 
carried  by  two  persons,  by  running  it  through  two 
handles;  sometimes  called  coZtefa^T  and  cowUtmff, 

I  and  my  companye  hare  taken  the  constable  from  the  watch, 
and  carried  him  about  the  fields  on  a  coltttaffe. 

O.  P.  Arden  of  Fevershah, 
Go  take  up  these  clothes  quickly}  where's  the  cowUtagr 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Colt  fd  (L.  calluni),  embraced  round  the  neck. 
Colling  was  the  act  of  embracing  the  neck. 

So  having  saide,  her  twixt  her  armes  twaine, 
She  strelghtly  strain'd  and  colled  tenderly. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Found  her  amongst  a  crew  of  satyrs  wild, 
Kissing  and  colHng. 

O.  P.  Gam,  the  Collier  of  Croydon. 
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Collet  (from  L.  collum),  that  part  of  a  ring  in 
which  a  stone  is  set. 

When  his  worn  self,  like  age's  easy  slave, 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  th'  grave. 

O.  P.  Th«  Rrvingbb's  Traobdy. 

Collied,  blackened  with  the1  soot  of  coals,  be- 
grimed. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 

Midsummer  Night's  Drbam. 
Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough. 

B.  Jonson's  Postastbr. 

Collop  (O.  F.  colp),  a  small  piece  of  meat;  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  affectionate  regard. 

Thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh, 

And  for  thy  sake  I  have  shed  many  a  tear. 

l  Part  K.  Hbn.  vi. 
Sweet  villain !  most  dearest,,  my  collop. 

Wwtbr's  Talb. 

ColonbLling,  a  word  invented  by  Butler  to  signify 
the  riding  forth  in  the  capacity  of  a  colonel,  in 
allusion  to»  Hudibras,  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  who  was  a  Colonel  in  the  service  of 
the  Republican  Parliament. 

Then  did  sir  knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 

Hudibras. 

Colt  (S.  colt},  to  cheat  or  befool. 

What  a  plague  mean  you,  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

1  Part  K.  Hsn.  iv. 
He  shall  be  hang'd  before  he  colt  us. 

Bbaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit 
without  monsy. 

Combing-  the  hair,  a  fashion  not  less  ridiculous 
than  stranger  obtained  (circa  1670)  for  gentlemen 
to  comb  their  hair  or  wigs  in  company,  whether 
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of  business  or  ceremony,  and  even  in  the  presence 
of  ladies:  this  singular  custom  was  discontinued  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  old  play  of  The 
Parmm'*  Wedding,  several  of  the  characters  are 
introduced  combing  their  heads  and  talking.  A.  I. 
S  3. 

Straight  every  wan  "who  thinks  himself  a  wit 
Perks  up  a  managing  his  comb  with  grace, 
With  his  white  wig  sets  off  his  nut  brown  face. 

Dhyden's  Pro.  to  Almanzor 
and  Almahidb, 
He  look'd  indeed  and  sigh'd,  and  set  his  cravat  string, 
Sigh'd  again  and  comb'd  his  perriwig. 

O.  P.  Tnt  Fortonb  Hvntkrs. 

Comfort  (O.  F.  conforter).  This  word  was  for- 
merly used  to  denote  aid,  encouragement,  or  assist- 
ance, and  it  is  still  used  in  legal  proceedings  to 
signify  the  support  given  by  an  accomplice  to  a 
criminal  act. 


-  Yet  that  dare 


Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils. 

Winter's  Talk. 
I  dare  not  say  how  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

K.  Richard  ii. 

Commedle  (F.  metier),  to  mix  or  mingle  together. 

Religion,  oh  how  it  is  commedlcd  with  policy. 

O.  P.  Whitb  Dxvil. 

Commodity  (O.  F.  conimodtie),  interest,  advantage. 

What  may  alwales  be  best  for  the  weale  publiques  commodate. 

Intbrludk  of  thb  Nbw  Customs. 
I  will  use  his  friendship  to  myne  own  commodptie. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

CoMOtm  (O.  F.  la  commune),  a  town  or  township, 
the  commonalty  x>t  burgesses  of  a  city,  from  whence 
the  modern  word  community  is  derived. 
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The  barbycanes  they  felled  adown, 
/  And  hadden  nygh  entery'd  the  comoun. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  C<bvr  db  Lion. 

Companion  (F.  conipagnon),  a  term  of  contempt 
equivalent  to  "  fellow  ;"  though-  now  obsolete  in 
this  sense,  it  was  used  by  Smollett  in  his  Uoderick 
Random. 

Saucy  companion,  rude  impertinent  fellow. 

Has  the  porter  no  eyes,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
companions?  Coriola.vus. 

I  worn  you,  scurvy  companion! 

K.  HfcN.  iv. 

Comparative  (L.comparatiQus),.*)^  that  estimates 
himself  by  comparison!  that  makes  himself  equal 
to  another. 

And  stand  the  posh  of  t  vary  beardleis  vain  cnmp*r*Hvt. 

I  Part  K.  Bin.  it. 

And  art  indttdi  th«  most  compnraiivt,  rajeajlittfc  swtet 
young  princs.  Iain. 

Compass'd  window,  a  projecting  window  of  a 
circular  form,  now  called  a  bow  window. 

She  came  to  him  the  other  day  into  the  compound  window. 

Troi.  and  Crissida. 

Compinable  (O.  F.  compagnable),  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  companion,  fit  for  company. 

A  wif  he  had  of  excellent  beauty, 
And  compinailc  and  revelrous  was  she. 

Chaucer's  Shipman's  Tah. 

Con  (S,  connan),  to  know  or  perceive, 

Peradventure  it  may  better  be, 

These  old  folk  con  mochel  thing-,  quod  she. 

Chaucke. 
Now,  certes,  I  wolden  my  diligence 
To  conne  it  all  at  Christmas. 

Iain. 

Concent  (L.  concentus)^  harmony  of  sound,  concert 
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of  voices,  and  figuratively  to  agree  or  be  in  union 
With. 

Such  music  is  wise  words  with  time  concent  ed. 

Spemskr's  F.  Qv«*w. 
That  have  concerted  unto  Henry**  death. 

K.  Richard  in. 

doNdKKW  (L.  concresco),  to  grow  together. 

And  her  fair  lockes,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 
To  be  ettfbalffl'd  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 
He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  concrete. 

Spbnsbr's  F.  Qvbkn. 

Conduit.  The  several  conduits  in  London  from 
which  the  lower  class  of  both  sexes  fetched  water, 
necessarily  introduced  them  to  each  other,  and 
hence  connexions,  some  honourable  and  some  the 
reverse,  were  formed.  Bakers  formerly  not  only 
sold  but  barbed  bread  for  families,  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  many  counties,  and  at  the  drawing  of 
the  oven,  many  persons  of  both  sexes  were  con- 
gregated, which  is  the  reason  why  the  bake-house 
is  coupled  in  the  quotation  with  the  conduit. 

Here's  courting  for  a  conduit  or  a  bake -home. 

0.  P.  Mother  Bombib. 

Coney  catcher,  a  cant  term  for  a  cheat  or  thief, 
from  coney,  a  cant  word  for  a  simpleton. 

Why,  sister,  do  you  think— do  you  think  1*11  coney  catch  you? 

0.  P.  Tax  Honbst  Whork. 
Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you  and 
your  coney  eatching  rascals. 

Merry  Wjyks  oy  Win©sor, 

Congree  (F.  gre),  to  agree  together,  to  unite  with 
concord. 

■  For  government 
Put  into  parts  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Gongreeyng  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

K.  H*s.  v. 
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Congreet,  to  «alute  reciprocally. 

My  office  hath  so  far  prevailed, 

That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 

You  have  congested. 

K.  Hbw.  t. 

C0N6ORT  (Ij.  pamors)y  to  keep  company  with,  to 
associate. 

And  afterwards  consort  with  you  till  bed  time. 

Com  mv  y  of  Eft*oas. 
Thou  wretched  boy,  that  did'st  contort  him, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

ROMBO   AND   JULIKT. 

Contek,  strife  or  contention,  probably  a  corruption 
of  contest. 

Wol  ye  beginnin  contek 
And  then  so  sone  tie  i 

Chauckr. 

— — - —  They  'gan  with  foule  reproche 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  troublous  oontecke  broche. 

SPKN8SR'a  F.  Quick. 

Conter^inatje  (L.  coniermino) ,  -having  a  common 
boundary,  a  termination  with  another. 

Here  are  kingdoms  mix'd 

And  nations  join'd,  a  strength  of  empire  fix'd, 

Conter  minute  with  heaven. 

B.  Jonson's  Masques. 

Con  thanks.    To  con  thanks  is  an  old  expression 
signifying1  to  give  thanks. 

Yea,  marry,  now,  I  con  you  thanck. 

Interlude  or  the  Four  P.'s. 
But  I  believe  our  lord  will  cun  thee  little  th<mk  for  it . 

PlKRCB  PbNNILKSSR'S   SUPPLICATION. 

Contund  (L.  contundo),  to  beat  small,   to  strike 
down. 

Sam.    What  then  do  your  blows  ? 

Top.     They  not  only  confound  but  also  contund. 

O.  P.  EVDYMIOK. 

Convertite  (F.  converti),  a  convert  £o  another's 
opinion  05  principles. 
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No,  GoTcroor,  I  will  be  no  ooanertite. 

O.  P.  Th»  Jbw  of  Maitx, 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  conoertite, 
"My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 

K.  Jon*. 

Convey  (L.  conveAo),  a  cant  word  to  signify  theft ; 
thieves  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  were  called  con- 
veyer*. 

0  good !    Convey  !~-conveyers  are  ye  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

K.  Richard  ii. 

1  will  convey,  cross  bite  and  cheat. 

O.  P.  What  You  Wax,. 

Convince  (L.  cotwinco).  This  word  in  the  sense 
it  was  used  formerly  is  naw  obsolete,  i.  e.  to  sur- 
pass, overpower,  or  go  beyond. 

That  treasons  would  bewray  and  foes  convince. 

Spenser's  F.  Qlkkw 

Their  malady  convince* 

The  great  essay  of  art. 

Macbith. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep,  tils  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince* 

Iwd. 

Conyon  (It.  coglione),  a  coward ;  a  term  of  re- 
proach. 

Tho  bespoke  him  a  baroun  $ 
Sir,  our  king  is  but  a  conyon. 

Talk  of  Maru.v. 

Cop  (Sf  cop),  the  head,  crown,  or  top  of  any  thing-, 
as  a  cop  of  hay,  vulgarly  called  a  cock, 

Tho' gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone 
And  found  upon  her  coppe  a  wane. 

Ciuucsn's  Hausi  of  Fame. 
The  blind  moles 
Copp*d  hills  towards  heaven. 

Pkriclbs. 

Copatain  (from  cop),  hig,h  raised,  having  a  point 
or  peak  at  the  top. 
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A  eopatain  hat,  made  on  a  Flemish  block, 

A  night  gowne  cloak  down  trayling  to  your  toes. 

Gascoigwb'i  Poms. 
A  silken  doublet,  a  velvet  hose,  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  a  copatain  hat. 

Tamino  or  a  Shrrw. 

Copeman  (S.  ceapman),  a  customer,  a  dealer  in  any 
commodity.     See  "  Chapman." 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  in  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman. 

B.  JOVSON'S  VOLPON*. 

Copesmate,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but 
probably  from  cope,  to  encounter  with  or  ex- 
change acts  of  civility ;  a  companion,  an  associate. 

Ne  ever  staid  in  place,  ne  spake  to  wight, 
'Till  then  the  fox  his  copesmate  he  hath  found. 

Spbnsbr's  Mothkr  Hubbard's  Tail 
Kay,  be  advised,  quoth  his  copesmate;  harke, 
Let's  stay  all  night. 

WlTHBRS'3  ABVSSS  STRIFT  AND  WklFT. 

Cophetua,  the  name  of  a  king,  real  or  supposed, 
who  reigned  in  Africa,  of  whom  nothing  more  caft 
be  gathered  than  the  old  ballad  in  Percy9  sReliques 
contains,  called  "  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid."  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early 
dramatists. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  true 
When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar  maid. 

Romeo  and  Jvlibt. 

Spoke  like  the  bold  Cophetua**  son. 

O.  P.  Thb  Wits. 

Coranto  (F.  courant ),  a  quick  and  sprightly  dance. 

Teach  lavoltas,  high  and  swift  coranto*. > 

K.  Hbw.  ▼. 
Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galiiard  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto?    <•  TwUltth  Nlcftr. 

Corbe  (F.  corbeau),   an  ornament  in  architecture, 

R 
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the  diminutive  of  corbel ;  as  att  adjective,  it  signi- 
fies bowed  or  crooked. 

Her  neck  in  short,  her  shoulder^  <*d«?fc.  Gowkr. 

For  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
06  thy  <J»r*f!rtMBiWer  it  leans  atoisse. 

Spknskr's  Pastorals. 

Corbettes  (F.),  stations  or  niches  wherein  images 
of  saints,  &c  are  placed. 

tfe  how  the  hacking  in  masonries 
,  As  c<trb6U&  and  imag erieB. 

Chaucbr's  Housk  of  Fa mk. 

CokriOvArt  (F.  cordovan),  leather  prepared  after  a 
particular  manner  at  Cordova/in  Spain,  and  hence 
so  called. 

His  here,  his  bef  de  was  like  saflroun, 
That  to  his  girdle  raught  adown, 
ttis  shoon  of  cordewane. 

ChapcKr's  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas. 
Btiskins  he  wore  of  ctoB&iest  cordewaine. 
i    .,,....'       .  Swbnsbr's  F^  Qpbxn. 

Corinthian,  a  cant,  term  for  a  profligate  person,  a 
fornicator;  it  took  its  rise  from  the  licentious 
manners  of  the  people  of  Corinth. 

I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  hut  a  Carirtfhian,  , 

a  11*1  of  mettle.  1  PAfeT  K.'&fc*.  iv. 

Corival  (L.  rivalis),  a  rival  or  competitor. 

And  many  more  c&titiHla  and  dear  toeh 

Of  estimation  and  command  m  aritos.  larn. 

MigTft  Wear  without  corival  all  her  dignities.  Ibid. 

Cornamute  (F.  cornemuxe),  a  sort  of  rustic  flute. 

Where  on  these  pines  the  neighbouring  groves  among, 
dtr  garlands,  pipes,  and  cornatHutes  were  hong. 

Drayton. 

CorfNtrtb  (L.  comutus),  a  cuckold,  from  the  sup- 
poikioA  a(  his  wearing  horns. 

,  The  peaking  cornpto  her  husband* 

Mkrry  Wivks  or  Windsor. 
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Coronal  (Q.  F.  care»<rf),  a  crown  or  garland ;  also, 
the  head  or  iron  point  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear. 

Av4  Kyng  Richajd,  that  grete  syre, 
Leete  sette  thereon  a  corquwl  keeae. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  C<eur  pi  Liox. 
Now  a©  more  shall  these  smooth  Brows  be  begirt 
With  youthful  corotmls. 

Fletcher's  Faithful  Shkpkrdks?. 

Corven,  carved,  cut  out;  in  some  old  authors  it  is 
spelt  kerven. 

And  many  corven  sword 
Made  ladye  without  lorde. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundri, 
His  rode  was  redde,  his  eyen  graie  as  goos. 
With  Pole's  (i.  e,  Paul's)  windows  eorven  on  his  shoos. 

Chaucer's  Millkr's  Tale. 

Cosier  (O.  F.  couau),  a  botcher  or  tailor,  and  ac- 
cording to  Minsheu  a  cobbler;  as  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  French  coudre,  to  sew,  it  may 
apply  to  either  trade. 

Do  ybn  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak 
out  youf  amer?  eatclies  without  mitigation  i 

TwifcrrH  Nioht. 

Cosset  (It.  cassiccio),  a  lamb  brought  up  without 
the  dam;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  calf  or  colt 

And  if  thou  wilt  bewail  my  woful  teeae, 
I  shall  give  thee  yon  cosset  for  thy  pain*. 

Spbnsbr's  Shkphrrd's  Cal. 

Costard  and  Costard  Monger,  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  old  English  word  coster,  the  head, 
which  is  the  ancient  meaning;  it  is  also  the  name 
of  a  large  apple,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head, 
and  hence  costard  monger  is  a  general  term  for  a 
p>aJer  in  appies,  and  a  word  of  contempt  for  low 
a#4  vu^ar  manner*.. 

R.& 
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I  wyll  rap  yon  on  the  costard  with  my  home 

Old  Interlude  of  Htckk  8cornbr. 
Well,  knave,  an  I  had  thee  alone  I  wold  surely  rap  thy  costard. 

O.  P.  Oammir  Gurton's  Nbkdlb, 
Virtue  is  so  little  regarded  in  these  eoatetmonger  times,  that 
true  Yalour  is  turned  bear  herd. 

2  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

Costrel,  a  wine  bottle,  said  to  be  derived  from 
cu&ter,  the  head;  anciently  the  wine  bottle  had  a 
long  neck,  and  was  large  and  globulous  at  the 
end:  it  also,  figuratively,  denoted  a  drunkard  or 
worthless  fellow.    See  "  Coistrel." 

And  withal  a  costrel  taketh  he  tho, 
And  sale*  hereof  a  draught  br  two. 

CwAtcicR'i  Lieu,  or  Hrt>KKMK*rttM. 
Nothing  but  that  such  double  ooyttrels  at  you  be  art  couoterfeita, 

0.  P.  Mother  Sombii, 

Cote  (F.  cott),  to  go  side  by  side  with.  Dr.  John- 
son's meaning*,  to  overpass  or  leave  behind,  is  not 
authorized  by  the  authors  quoted  fo  support  it. 

We  cot  ed  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coming. 
Marry,  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them. 

RSTURN  FROM  PARNABSUi. 

Cotquean,  a  man  who  busies  himself  in  such  of  the 
household  affairs  as  are  appropriated  to  females. 
Dr.  Johnson  is  clearly  wrong  in  deducing  the  word 
from  the  French  coquin  /  it  is  evidently  and  pro- 
perly derived  from  the  S.  cot,,  a  cottage,  and  cwm, 
a  girl  or  woman. 

Go,  go  you  cotquean,  go; 

Get  you  to  bed.  Romko  ani>  Juliet. 

A  stateswoman  is  as  ridiculous  as  a  cotquean, 

Addison. 

Cots  wold  games.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  Robert 
Dover,  a  public  spirited  attorney,  procured  leave- 
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to  institute  certain  rural  games  or  sports  upon 
Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  obtained 
great  repute,  and  were  not  only  frequented  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  but  were  the  subject  of  com- 
mendatory verses  from  B.  Jonson,  Randolph,  and 
other  poets  of  the  age.  Dover  was  the  chief 
director  of  the  sports,  which  continued  till  the 
rebellion  of  1640  put  a  stop  to  them. 

Will  you  up  to  the  hill  of  sports,  then,  and  merriments, 
Dover's  Olympics  or  the  Cotiwoid  gutnes? 

O.P.  The  Jo vi a*,  Crew. 

Cotton,  to  unite  with,  to  amalgamate  or  mix  to* 
gether ;  a  cant  word,  still  in  vulgar  use. 

Uds  foot  I  I  mast  take  some  paims,  I  see,  or  we  shall  never 
have  this  geere  to  cotton.  Greene's  Tu  Quoque. 

Does  not  this  matter  cotton  as  I  would  t 

O.  P.  Alexander  And  Campaspe. 

Counter  (F.  wmpteur}.  Pieces  of  false  money  used 
in  reckoning  and  numeration  were  so  cabled. 

— — —  Will  you  with  counters  jmra 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite } 

Tjroi.  and  Cress  jd  a. 

Counter-caster,  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  arith- 
metician. Before  the  invention  of  arithmetic,  it 
was  the  custom  to  reckon  up  sums  of  money,  &c. 
with  counters,  and  hence  this  term  was  applied  to 
a  person  expert  a^  this  method  of  numeration. 

By  debtor  and  creditor  this  counter-carter, 

He  In  good  time  must  his  lieutenant  be.  Othello. 

Counterfeasance  (F.contrefiiisance),  forgery,  the 
act  of  counterfeiting. 

Thir  goodly  cowqtitrfeiMmnoe  be  did  frame, 

The  shield  and  arms  well  known  to  he  the  same. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

r3 
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CotrNTKRPLETK  (from  the  French  contreplie) ,  to 
bend  or  bow.  In  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary,  it  is  said 
to  mean  "  to  plead  against/''  but  no  authority 
seems  to  justify  that  interpretation. 

For  love  ne  wttl  not  counterpleted  be 
In  right  ne  wrong,  and  lerne  that  of  me. 

Chaucer's  P.  to  Legend  ot  Good  Women. 

Counterpoint  (F.  contrepoint) ,  a  coverlet  for  a 
bed,  now  called  a  counterpane,  from  its  having 
been  formerly  made  with  panes  or  partitions  of 
linen,  &c,  of  divers  colours,  since  denominated 
patch  work. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff 'd  my  crowns, 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

Countor  (F.  conteur).  'JTiis  word  has  puzzled 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  gives  no  satisfactory  definition* 
of  it.  Todd  defines  it  to  be  "'an  auditor/'  from 
the  F.  compieur,  a  reckoner;  but  he  is  mistaken 
both  in  the  derivation  and  definition.  A  contour 
was  a  person  retained  by  another  to  defend  his 
cause  or  plead  in  any  court  for  a  stipulated  fee, 
and  they  were  anciently  called  serjeant-countors, 
as  may  be  known  by  consulting  Coke  upon  Littleton 
and  Horn's  Mirror,  c*  des  Loyers.  Cotgrave 
explains  conteur  to  be  an  attorney  or  counsellor. 

A  sheriff  had  he  been  and  a  eortfou/v 
Was  no  where  such  a  happy  vavasour. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tal«s» 
Or  stewards,  coumtours,  or  pleaders, 
And  serve  God  in  ypocrisie. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale. 
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County  (O.  F.  counte),  a  title  of  honour,  sometimes 
called  an  earl,  but  frequently  denoting-  a  noble- 
man generally. 

Gismund  who  loves  the  County  Palurin. 

OvP.   TANCRBD   AND   GlSMUNDAr 

I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 

ROMXO   AND   JULXBT. 

Coure  (O.  F.  couvre),  to  bend  down,  to  lean  over, 
to  stoop  in  the  hams ;  a  word  still  in  use  in  the 
Midland  Counties. 

They  coure  so  over  the  coles,  theyr  eyes  be  blear 'd  with  smooke. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Nbbdlb. 
He  much  rejoyst  and  cour'd  it  tenderly 
As  chicken  newly  hatcht. 

SpXNSBR'S  F.   QtTKE.V. 

Court  cupboard,  a  moveable  piece  of  furniture, 
anciently  fixed  in  a  recess,  and  generally  orna- 
mented with  painting  and  gilding;  it  served  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  sideboard  and  held  the 
family  plate  and  china. 

Here  shall  stand  my  court  cupboard  with  furniture  of  plate. 

O.  P.  Monsibur  D'Olivb. 
Court  cupboards  planted  with  flaggons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,  &c. 

O.  P.  Mat  Day. 

Courtpie,  a  sort  of  gown  or  cloak,  Strutt  thinks, 
and  with  reason,  that  it  was  a  tunic  or  short  sur- 
coat. 

Full  thredbare  was  his  over  courtpie, 
For  he  had  yet  gotten  him  no  benefice. 

Chaucsr's  Cubrk  op  Oxexpord's  Tali. 
In  kirtell  and  a  courtepy,  and  a  knife  by  his  side. 

P.  Plowman's  Vision. 

Coutela8  (F.),  a  short  broad  sword;  it  is  sometimes 
spelt  cutlas,  and,  by  Shakspeare,  curtleaxe. 
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In  one  hand  held  his  targe  of  steel  embost, 
And  in  the  other  grasp'd  his  co'utelas. 

0.  P.  CORVELIA. 

A  gallant  curtletuee  upon  my  thigh, 
'  A  boar  spear  in  my  hand. 

As  You  Likb  It. 

Couth  (S.  cuth),  known,  in  opposition  to  uncouth, 
strange  or  unknown. 

Loke,  boy,  ne  be  naught  betray'd 
Of  couth  Be  strange . 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 

Covenant.  An  engagement  called  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  was  made  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  (temp.  Charles  I.),  and  afterwards 
taken  by  both  houses  of  parliament  in  England r 
and  by  the  city  of  London,  the  professed  object  of 
whicfe  wac  to  unite  the  two  nations  more  closely^ 
in  religious  matters. 

Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stoke 
For  cov*mnt  and  the  cause's  sake. 

Hudibras. 

Coventry  blue.  The  city  of  Coventry  was  famous,, 
some  centuries  ago,  for  making  blue  thread,  which 
was  used  to  adorn  various  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,   &c. ;    the  trade,   which  flourished    and* 

.  enriched  the  place  many  years,  decayed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  importation  of  either  a  cheaper  or  a 
better  article  of  the  same  kind. 

Though  he  perfume  the  table  with  ipse  cake,  or  appropriate 
Bone  lace,  or  Coventry  blew. 

Stktmnstw's  Saty*ical  Essays, 
It  was  a  siwpH  napkin,  wrought  with  Coventry  Hue. 

Laugh  and  l,b  T>0WN>t 

Coventry  mysteries.     This  city,  before  the  sup- 
pressioa  of  the  monasteries,  was  famous  for  the 
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enactment  of  certain  theatrical  pageants,  called 
mysteries,  compiled  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; the  performers  were  the  friars,  who  had  ft 
theatre  placed  upon  wheels  and  drawn,  as  occasion' 
required,  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  con* 
venience  of  the  spectators.  These  spectacles, 
particularly  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  brought  a 
great  influx  of  people  from  several  counties  to  see1 
the  pageants. 

For  oft  in  th<*  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hath  play'd  the  devyil  at  Covtnttte* 

CovsROHisf  (F.  cmvrwKef),  a  kerchief,  covering1, 
or  head  dress  for  women. 

She  wrapped  &U  &bou|e  her  He&lft. 

CoviEROtE  (F,  eovterefc),  a  cover  or  lid, 

A  litel  roundel  as  a  eerele, 
Parauventure  as  brode  as  a  cover cl*. 

Chaucxr's  Book  of  Fahr, 

Covkrtour   (F.  couverture),    a  coverlet,  also  the 
covering*  or  armour  for  a  horse. 

Mony  juster  in  covertour. 
Money  knight  in  riche  armure. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre, 
For  here  under  this  covertowr 
I  wol  have  thee  to  myn  amour. 

Ibid. 

Covetise  (O.  F.),  avarice,  inordinate  love  of  money. 

Under  villainy  I  comprehend  murder,  treason,  theft,  cousenage, 
Cut  throat,  covetUe,  &c. 

P.  PKNNILKSSK'S  SUFP.  TO  THK  DlYSLb. 

Thy  mortal  covetice  perverts  our  laws. 

0-P.  CORNHI.IA* 
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Govine  (O,  F,wn)i  a  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  persons  to  injure  another;  it  is  now  only  used 
,  as  a  law  terra,  and  sometimes  for  craft  or  deceit 
,  generally. 

Wicked  ton ge  which  that  th&covint 
Of  every  lover  can  divine. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  tot  Rosb. 
Let  us  have  the  beard  without  covin,  fraud)  or  delay. 

O.  V.  Mi  pas. 

Cowlestaff.    See  "  Colestaff." 

Coxcomb,  the  cap  of  the  domestic  fool  formerly  kept 
by  kings  and  other  persons  of  rank,  so  called  from 
having  a  piece  of  red  cloth  sewed  at  the  top, 
notched  to  resemble  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  it  be- 
came afterwards  and  still  is  a  term  used  to  denote 
a  frtveleus  conceited  fellow:  ft  also  figuratively 
signified  the  head. 

Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two  of  his  daughters,  and  did 
the  third  a  blessing  against  her  will }  if  thou  follow  him,  thou 
roust  needs  wear  my  co*c<wt>.  K.  Lkab. 

I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  toMomb. 

TWBLFTH  NlDHT.. 

I'm  Cut  on  the  coxcomb. 

Q.  P.  THB  WONBM  OF  A   KlKGDtfM. 

I  scorn,  quoth  she,  thou  c*u*<>w£  siVy, 

Quarter  or  counsel  from  a  foe.  Hudibras. 

Coy  (O.  F.  coyer),  to  flatter,  coax,  caress,  or  fondle. 

A  servant  aex,  soon  proud  if  they  be  coy'd. 

Sidney's  Arcadia* 
Come,  sit  the*  down  upon  this  fiow'ry  bed 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 

>  Mids,  Niojit's  Pa*  am. 

CcxYdTiiEi/   See "  Costrel." 

Cofffcs  (D.  coete),  a  game  of  skill,  in  which  apiece 
of  iron  of  other  thing  is  thrown  to  a  certain  point 
or  mark  fixed  in  the  ground,  now  called  quoits* 
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Playing  at  coytes,  or  nine  noble*,  or  slroottng  at  buttes* 
Then  let  them  be  a  Goddes  name. 

Old  I*tkrl*7»*,  Th*  NteW  Custom, 
He  flays  at  qwrti*  wteft. 

2  Part  K.  Hkn.  it. 

Crack,  a  word  taken  from  the  okt  Icelatidick  tan*, 
guage,  signifying  a  boy  or  child,  but  generally 
applied  to  an  ingenious  and  witty  one. 

•01s  a  notable  crack,  a.  P.  Mat  Bat, 

Here*s  a  crack.' 
I  think  they  suck  this  knowledge  in  their  milk. 

MaSsingbr's  Unvaturaa  Combat. 
A  notable  dissembling  lad,  a  eracAr. 

O.  P.  The  Four  Apprentices  o*  Lotfbbs. 

Crackrope,  a  term  of  contempt  used  to  any  one, 
intimating  that  he  deserved  the  gallows. 

You  codshed,  you  cracke  rope,  you  chattering  py«. 

O.  P.  Appius  and  Virginia. 
Then  let  him  be  led  through  every  streete  in  the  town, 
That  every  crackrope  may  fling  rotten  eggs  at  the  clown. 

O.  P.  Thk  Two  Italian  Gentlemen. 

Crake  (F.  crac),  to  boast;  it  is  still  in  use  with  the 
vulgar,  as  to  crack,  is  to  brag. 

Slaunderotts  reproaches  and  foul  infamies, 
Leasinges,  backbitings,  and  vain  glorious  'era ken. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  crackt  and  brags. 

Burton's  Ana*,  or  Melancholy. 
Each  man  may  crake  ot  that  which  was  his  own. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 

Cramp  rings,  rings  made  out  of  the  handles  of  de- 
cayed coffins,  and  supposed  to  be  a  charm  against 
the  cramp,  and  hence  so  called;  they  were  pre- 
viously consecrated  by  the  kings  of  England,  who 
affected  not  otfly  t6  cure  the  kitfg%  -evil  but  the 
cr«mj>a<lso.  •'■     !        « 
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Which  shows  like  an  agate  set  in  a  cramp  ring. 

O.  P.  The  Roaring  Girl. 
I  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 
Give  to  thee  Joan  Potluck  my  biggest  cramp  ring. 

O.  P.  Tub  Ordinary. 

Crank  (Du.  onkranck),  sprightly,  lively. 

A  shepherd,  sitting  on  a  bancke, 
Like  chanticleere  he  crowed  cruncke. 

Dowsabbll. 

Crankle  (Du.  krinkelen),  any  thing"  of  an  unequal 
surface,  an  angle,  a  winding  passage,  a  sinuosity; 
a  crank  or  crank ie  is  also  a  conceit,  by  twisting  a 
word  from  its  original  meaning,  perhaps  what  is 
understood  by  the  modern  word  pun. 

And  (or  the  house,  it  cr ended  to  and  fro. 

Chauckr's  Legknd  of  Ariadns. 
So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many  crook  es. 

Spknskr's  F.  Qvxkn. 
Quips  and  crank*,  and  wanton  wiles. 

Milton's  L'Allkoro. 

Craple  (Gev.krappetn),  a  claw. 

Soon  as  they  did  the  monstrous  scorpion  view, 
With  Ugly  cruples  crawling  in  their  way. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Crapula  (L.  crapula),  sickness  occasioned  by  in- 
toxication. 

The  drunkard  now  supinely  snores, 

His  load  of  ale  sweats  through  his  pores  j 

Yet,  when  he  wakes,  the  swine  shall  find 

A  crapula  remains  behind.  Cotton. 

Crare  (0.  F.  crater),  a  slow  unwieldly  trading 
vessel. 

1  To  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crart 

Might  easiliest  harbour  in.  Cymbkmnx. 

Cratch  (F.  creche),  the  open  frame  in  which  bay 
is  kept  for  cattle  to  feed  ;  the  childish  amusement 
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called  cratch  cradle,  is  an  intended  representation 
of  the  figure  of  the  cratch. 

Begin  from  first  where  he  uncradled  was 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay. 

Sfknskr's  Hymn  of  Hbavbnly  Love. 

Craven,  a  word  of  disputable  etymology,  but  ap- 
plied to  a  cowardly  recreant,  a  person  who  in 
single  combat  yielded  to  his  opponent  by  crying 
craven;  probably,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  from 
the  old  French  creante,  a  term  in  feudal  juris- 
prudence, by  which  homage  was  rendered  to  a 
superior. 

And  on  his  craven  breast 

A  bunch  of  hairs. 

Spenser's  F.  Queex. 

Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  i 
— He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else. 

K.  Hev.  v. 

Creance  (F.),  faith,  belief. 

And  afterwards  in  hal  to  bin  drawe, 
For  we  reneged  Mahounde  our  creance. 

Chaucer's  Man  op  Lawks  Talk. 

Cresset  (F.  croissette),  a  beacon  light  set  on  a 
watch  tower;  it  was  also  fixed  in  a  moveable 
frame  or  cross  (from  whence  its  name)  and  carried 
on  poles  in  processions. 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 
Pendant  by  subtile  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets. 

Par.  Lost. 

Croft  (S.  croft),  a  little  field  or  close  adjoining  a 
dwelling  house. 

—  This  have  I  learned 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  the  hilly  crofts. 

Milton's  Comus. 
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Crone  (crone),  an  old  ewe;  but,  as  a  word  of  con- 
tempt, signifies  an  old  woman,  though  crony, 
which  is  a  derivative  from  it,  means  an  old  ac- 
quaintance or  boon  companion. 

But  it  were  only  dame  distance  alone, 
This  old  soudannesse,  this  cursed  crone. 

Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales. 

— Take  up  the  bastard  j 

Tak't  up  I  say,  and  give  it  to  thy  crone. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Cfcossf.  In  the  time  of  the  plague  in  London,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  an  ordinance,  directed  the  mark  of  a 
cross  to  be  set  upon  all  infected  houses,  which 
regulation  was  enforced  by  her  successor,  James  I. 
during  the  great  plague  in  1603. 


•  Where  tltere  is  lodg'd  a  whore, 


Think  the  plague's  cross  is  set  upon  that  door. 

O.  P.  T»k  Royal  Kino  and  Loval  Subject. 

Cross  and  pile.  Anciently  the  coin  of  England 
was  stamped  with  a  cross  on  one  side;  the  re- 
verse of  the  coin  was  called  pile,  but  etymologists 
differ  about  the  derivation  of  that  word;  it  has 
been  said  to  be  from  the  Latin  pilum,  an  arrow, 
or  pileu8,  a  hat  or  cap,  or  from  the  old  French 
pile,  a  ship,  and  from  the  English  pillar,  from 
these  various  figures  being  impressed  successively 
upon  the  coin.  The  word  file,  however  derived, 
became  a  term  denoting  the  reverse  of  a  coin,5 
whatever  figure  such  reverse  bore,  and  hence  the 
game  of  chance  called  eross  and  pile  took  its  ori- 
gfta,  being  simply  the  tossing  up  of  the  coin  by  one 
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person  and  the  other  calling  cross  or  pile,  and  if 
his  call  lies  uppermost,  he  wins  the  stake  played 
for,  and  loses  it  if  otherwise ;  it  is  now  called  heads 
and  tails  and  various  other  names,  and  its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  Greek  ostrachinda.  A  cross 
is  also  a  figurative  name  for  money  generally. 

That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose 
As  cross  I  win  and  pile  you  lose. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Whacum  had  neither  cross  nor  pile, 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  the  while. 

Ibid. 

Cross  bite,  a  cant  term  signifying  a  cheat. 

I  will  convey,  cross  bite  and  cheat  upon  Simplicius. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will. 
Like  one  that  is  employed  in  catzerie  and  crmabiting. 

O.  P.  Thjc  Jew  of  Malta. 

Cross  row,  but  oftener  called  Christ's  cross  row, 
the  alphabet,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
the  figure  of  a  cross  placed  at  the  beginning. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross  row  plucks  the  letter  G  j 
And  says  the  wizard  told  him  that  by  Q. 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be. 

K.  Rich,  iiu 

Crouch  (from  cross),  to  cross,  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

I  crouch  thee  from  elves  and  fro  wicked  wights. 

Chaucir's  Miller's  Tali. 

Crowd  (Br.  crwth),  an  ancient  stringed  instrument, 
supposed  to  be  something  like  the  modern  violin ; 
it  is  certain  that  the  fiddle  has  borne  that  name 
and  the  performer  called  a  crowder  some  centuries 

The  pipe  and  tabor  and  th&  trembling  crowd. 

S*BNSJSR'3  -EPlTlf. 

a  2 
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O,  sweet  consent,  between  a  crowd  and  a  Jew's  harp ! 

O.  P.  Alexander  and  Campaspk. 
Wait  mannerly  at  a  table  with  a  trencher,  and  warble  upon 
a  crowd  a  little. 

B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Crush  a  pot.  This  cant  word  was  anciently  used 
by  the  vulgar  as  an  invitation  to  drink. 

Come,  George,  we  will  crush  a  pot  before  we  part. 

O.  P.  George  a  Greene. 
If  you  be  not  of  the  house  of  Montague,  1  pray  come  and 
cruth  a  cup  of  wine, 

Rombo  and  Juliet. 

Cry  aim,  a  phrase  taken  from  archery  and  signify- 
ing- to  consent  or  approve  of  any  thing.  "When 
one  person  had  challenged  another  to  contend  in 
archery,  the  spectators  used  to  say  cry  mm,  i.e. 
accept  the  challenge,  by  requiring  the  challenger 
to  aim  or  begin  the  contest. 

O  Brutus,  speak !  O  say,  Servilins ! 
Why  cry  you  ayme  I  and  see  us  used  thus. 

O.  P.  Cornelia. 


■  The  traitors  once  dispatched, 


To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  False  Onk. 

Cryance  (V.crainte),  fear. 

Quoth  he,  if  cryance  come  teU  my  heart 
I  am  far  from  any  goode  towne. 

O.  B.  Sir  Caulivr. 

Cuckold.  When  any  person  was  awkward  in 
carving  a  joint  of  meat,  it  was  a  custom  to  tell  the 
operator  to  think  of  a  cuckold,  the  origin  of  which 
is  said  to  be,  that  one  Thomas  Webb,  an  eminent 
carver  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  was  a  well  known  cuckold*  and  hence 
the  proverbial  saying. 
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So  when  the  mistress  cannot  hit  the  joint, 

"  Think  on  a  cuckold,"  straight  the  gossips  cry; 

But  think  on  Batt's  good  carving  knife,  say  I. 

Batt  ufon  Batt. 
And  make  as  nice  distinctions  serve 
To  split  a  case,  as  those  that  carve j 
Invoking  cuckolds*  names  hit  joints. 

Hudibras. 

CueIrpo,  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  to  be  without 
an  upper  cloak  or  coat,  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
body  may  be  seen;  "sometimes  it  is  put  for  naked. 

Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage, 
Without  my  arms  and  equipage. 

Hudibras. 

€uisses  (F.  cuisse),  armour  to  protect  the  thighs. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs. 

I  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Cullion  (F.  couillori),  a  mean  wretch,  a  scoundrel, 
a  rascal. 

And  Midas  like,  he  jets  it  in  the  court, 
With  base  outlandish  cullions  at  his  heels. 

O.  P.  K.  Edward  n. 
And  perish  all  such  cullions  as  repine  at  his  new  monarchy. 

Massingbr's  Guardian. 

€ulli8  (F.  coults),  a  sort  of  strong  broth  or  gravy, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  worn  out  coiv- 
stitutions  or  strengthening  feeble  ones. 

He  that  melteth  in  a  consumption  is  to  be  recur'd  by  cullises, 
not  conceits. 

O.  P.  Alexander  and  Campaspe. 

Culpon  (F.  coupon),  apiece  cut  from  any  thing;  a 
thick  short  piece  of  wood  is  intended  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  quotation. 

He  hath  anon  commanded  to  hack  and  hew 
The  okes  old,  and  laie  hem  all  on  a  rew, 
In  culpons  well  araied  for  to  brenne. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

S3 
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Cunning  (S.connan),  wisdom,  learning-,  skill;  this 
term  had  not  its  modern  signification  of  craft  or 
shrewdness  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

Prefer  them  hither,  for  to  cunning  men  I  will  be  very  kind 
and  liberal. 

Taming  op  a  Shrew. 

Why  should  not  I  be  as  cunning  as  Appelles  ? 

O.  P.  Alexander  and  Campaspe. 

Curfew  (F.  couvrefeu).  A  law  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  ordering  all  persons  to  put  out 
their  fire  and  lights  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  this  law  was  re- 
pealed by  Henry  I.  Anno  1100.  The  bell  was 
called  the  curfew  bell,  and  the  name  is  still  re- 
tained in  many  counties  to  designate  a  bell  rung  at 
bed  time.  In  the  early  ages,  fires  were  made  in 
the  centre  of  a  room,  in  a  hole  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose, under  an  open  outlet  in  the  roof  for  the 
emission  of  the  smoke,  and  when  the  household 
retired  to  rest,  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  a 
cover  placed  over  the  hole ;  hence  the  term  couvre 
feu. 

That  rejoice 

To  hear  the  solemn  curfew. 

Tempest. 
None  since  the  curfew  rang. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Curiet  (O.  F.  cuirace),  a  breastplate  or  corslet, 
from  cuiry  leather,  breastplates  being  at  first  made 
of  that  material. 

And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white, 
Instead  of  curiets  and  bases  fit  for  fight. 

Spenser's  F.  Quexh. 
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Curious.  This  word  was  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  not  scrupulous  or  ceremonious,  a  meaning* 
which  it  has  now  totally  lost. 

Why,  Toby  may  get  him  to  sing  it  to  you;  he's  not  curious 
to  any  body. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hok. 

Lady,  our  fashion  is  not  curious. 

O.  P.  Antonio  and  Mkllida. 

Curmudgeon  (F.cc%urmechant),  an  avaricious  fel- 
low or  miser. 

Nor  shalt  thou  find  him  a  curmudgeon, 
If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging. 

Hl/DIBRAS. 

Curst  (Bel.  korsel),  froward,  shrewish,  malignant, 
malicious,  crabbed,  sour. 


■  Her  only  fault 


Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst. 

Taming  op  a  Shrew. 
I  was  never  curst}  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness. 

Mid*.  Night's  Dream. 

Curtal  (F.  courtalt),  a  small  horse,  so  called  from 
having  his  tail  docked  or  curtailed. 

Tom  Tankard's  great  bald  curtal,  I  thinke,  could  not  break  it. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

A  dog  whose  tail  had  been  cut  off  by  the  effect  of 
the  forest  laws,  to  hinder  him  from  hunting,  was 
called  a  curtail  dog;  and,  by  abbreviation,  a  worth- 
less dog  is  at  this  day  called  a  cur. 

She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail  dog,  and  made  me  turn 
i'th'  wheel. 

Comedy  or  Errors. 

Curtleax.    See  "  Coutelas." 
Curule  (L.  curulis),  a  chair  or  chariot,  in  which 
the  Roman  cediles  curules  were  carried ;  the  term 
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is  used  to  signify  magisterial  or  belonging  to  the 
magistracy. 

We  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Than  constables  in  curule  wit. 

Hud  ib  has. 

Who  deserves  the  civic  wreath,— 
Who  to  fill  the  curule  chair  ? 

Leftlbt. 

Cusp  (L.  cu&pis),  a  term  in  astronomy  to  express 
the  points  or  horns  of  the  moon  or  other  luminous 
body. 

1*11  find  the  cu»p  and  alfridaria. 

O.P.  Albumazar. 

Customer,  a  common  prostitute. 

I  marry  her ! — What,  a  customer  ?    Ptythee  have  some 
charity  to  thy  wit.  Othello, 

I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Cut  and  long  tail,  a  vulgar  phrase,  formerly  in 
use  to  signify  all  sorts  or  descriptions  of  persons 
of  things.  In  Todd's  Johnson  it  is  said  to  be 
borrowed  from  dogs;  but  it  is  more  probably  in> 
allusion  to  horses,  the  tails  of  which,  being  docked 
or  suffered  to  grow  at  length,  distinguished  those 
which  were  kept  for  common  work  from  those 
which  were  used  for  shew  or  splendour.  The 
quotations  justify  this  elucidation. 

Your  worship  has  six  coach  horses,  cut  and  long  tail,  two 
runners,  &c. 

Sir  I.  Vanburgh's  -<Esopc 
I  send  all  ia  cut  and  long  tail. 

O.  P.  A  Match  at  Midnight. 

As  long  as  it  lasts,  come,  cut  and  long  tail,  we'U  spend  it  liberally. 

0.  F.  Tn»  Retprn  to  Farnassvs. 

A  common  horse  was  called  Cut,  in  reference  to 
the  mutilation  of  his  tail 
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I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks  in  the 
points  j  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Cut  purse,  a  thief,  one  who  cuts  purses  from  the 
girdle,  where  in  former  times  it  was  the  fashion  to 
wear  them. 

Alack !  then  for  pity  must  I  bear  the  curse, 
That  only  belongs  to  the  cunning  cut  purse. 

B.  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair\ 

An  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand  is  necessary 
for  a  cut  purse* 

Winter's  Talk. 

Cutter,  a  cant  word  for  a  blustering*  swaggering* 
knave. 

He  was  a  vuttvr  antl  a  swaggerer. 

0.  P.  Thr  Fair  Maid  or  Briitow. 
He'i  out  of  ca»h,  and  thou  know'it  by  cutters*  law  we  are 
bound  to  relieve  one  another. 

0.  P.  A  Match  at  Midnight. 

Cuttle  (S.  cutele),  a  species  of  fish  which,  being 
pursued,  ejects  a  black  liquor,  which  darkens  the 
water  and  favours  its  escape  by  rendering  it  in- 
visible; it  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  a  foul 
mouthed  person. 

Away,  you  cut  purse  rasealj  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me. 

2  Part  K.  Hkn.  iy, 

Cynarctomachy  (Gr.),  a  word  used  by  Butler,  to 
signify  the  fighting  between  dogs  and  bears,  or 
bear  baiting. 

That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy,.  ' 

Huoibras. 

Cynosure  (Gr.),  the  constellation  called  Ursa 
Minor,  situated  near  the  north  pole. 
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Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Milton's  L'Allkgro. 

Cymar  (O.  F.  chamarre),  a  loose  gown  or  robe,  any 
slight  covering. 

Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care, 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar. 

Drydbn. 


D. 


Daded,  held  up  by  leading  strings,  as  children  are 
who  are  incapable  of  walking.  Todd  refers  the 
word  to  the  hi.  dudda,  to  be  slow  footed;  and 
Brocket  to  Germ,  tandeln,  to  loiter  or  totter.  To 
dawdle  or  walk  with  an  unsteady  pace  is  derived 
from  this  word. 

The  little  children  when  they  learn  to  gp,, 
By  painful  mothers  daded  to  and  fro. 

Drayton. 

D^dale  (L.  daedalus),  to  form  curiously,  from? 
Daedalus,  (he  Greek  artist;  variegated. 

Then  doth  the  dadal  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  hfr  fruitful  lap  abundant  flowers. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Daffe  (Su,  Goth,  doef),  a  stupid  foolish  person. 

And  when  this  jape  Is  told  another  day, 
I  shal  be  halden  a  daffie  or  a  cockenay. 

Chaucer's  Reve's  Tale. 

To  daff  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  same  sense 
as  doff,  i.  e.  to  do  off,  to  put  aside,  or  cast  away. 

I  would  have  daff'd  all  other  respects. 

Much  A»o  abovt  Nothing. 
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The  nimble  footed  mad  cap  Prince  of  Wales 
That  daJjTd  the  world  aside. 

l  Part  K.  H*n.  if. 

Dagge  (O.  F.  dagge),  a  pistol  or  hand  gun,  said  to 
be  so  called  because  used  by  the  Dacians.  The 
stabbing  weapon  now  called  a  dagger  was  also  so 
named. 

Or  dare  abide  the  noise  the  dagge  will  make. 

O.  P.  Arden  OF  FBVBR8HAM. 
■■-  '  ■■ '    ■     Dags  and  pistols ! 
To  bite  his  thumb  at  me. 

O.  P.  The  Muses'  Looking  Glass. 

Dagg  and  Dagon  (S.  dag),  a  slip,  shred,  or  small 
piece  of  any  thing. 

Or  give  us  of  your  brawne,  if  you  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket. 

Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Talk. 

And  high  shoes,  knopped  with  dagg9. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  op  the  Rose. 

Daintrel  (O.  F.  dain),  a  delicacy. 

Hail,  fellow  Hodge,  and  wel  to  fare  with  thy  meat  if  thou  have  any, 
But  by  my  words,  as  I  them  smeled,  thy  daintreU  be  not  many. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Neeblb. 

Dai*  (F  dais),  the  table  elevated  at  one  end,  in  halls 
or  dining  rooms  of  persons  of  rank,  at  which  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  guests  usually  sat;  the 
lower  part  of  the  table  was  occupied  by  persons  of 
inferior  quality. 

A  doughtie  dwarf  to  the  uppermost  dais 
Right  pertlye  gan  prfcke,  kneeling  on  knee. 

Kyng  Ryenck's  Challenge. 
This  Cambuscan,  of  which  I  have  you  told, 
In  royal  vestiments  sit  on  his  deis. 

Chaucer's  Squire's  Talk. 

Dan  (L.  dominus),  a  word  used  by  the  Saxon  and 
old  English  authors  to  signify  a  lord  or  master;  in 
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poetry,  it  is  generally  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 
Spenser  says  of  his  predecessor,  Chaucer — 

Old  Dan  Geoffiry,  in  whose  gentle  spright 
The  pure  well  head  of  poetry  did  dwell! 

This  Signior  Junto's  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid. 
■  y  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Dank  (G.  tunck),  moist,  humid,  damp,  or  inclining' 
to  be  so. 

To  walk  unbrac'd,  and  suck  up  the  humours  of  a  dank  morning. 

Jul.  C/esar. 
He  her,  the  maiden,  sleeping  found, 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 

Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

Dapple  (from  apple),  to  streak  with  various  colours ; 
that  which  is  streaked  or  variegated. 

But  under  him  a  grey  steed  did  he  wield, 
Whose  sides  with  dappled  circles  were  endight. 

Spenser's  F.  Queew. 
From  his  watch  tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise. 

Milton's  L'Allegro. 

Darkling  (from  dark),  without  lig-ht. 

1  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

K.  Lear.' 
The  wakeful  bird 


Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Par.  Lost. 

Darraign  (O.  F.  desrener),  to  prepare  for  battle, 
whether  by  an  army  or  by  single  combat. 

Both  sufficient  and  mete  to  darreine 
The  battaile  in  the  field. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 
Therewith  they  gan  to  hunten  greedily, 
Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darraine. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Dasschen,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  signify- 
ing" to  invade  suddenly,  or  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
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prompt  and  fearless  manner.     The  word  is  still  in 
use ;  as,  to  dash  on,  to  cut  a  dash,  &c. 

Heore  speres  barsten  ageyn  theo  scheidis, 
They  dastchen  over  into  the  fielois. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundrs. 

Dase  (S.  dezian),  to  overpower  with  light,  so  as  to 
confound,  stupify,  or  dazzle. 

For  in  good  faith  thy  visage  is  full  pale, 
Thine  eyen  dose  sothly  at  me  thinketh. 

Chaucer's  Nonnks  Talk. 

Dayesman,  an  arbitrator  or  umpire.  The  word  day 
in  the  Saxon  and  many  other  languages  signifies 
judgement  or  doom;  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
the  Scripture — "  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it/'  1  Cor.  III. 
20. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  streight  to  la  we; 
daismen  took  up  the  matter. 

Interlude,  The  New  Customs. 

■  For  what  art  thou, 


That  mak*st  thyself  his  dayesman  ? 

Spenser's  F.  Qvsex. 

Day-light.  To  burn  day-light,  was  a  proverbial 
expression  to  signify  the  doing  a  useless  or  un- 
necessary thing,  as  the  burning  a  candle  in  day- 
light. 

Tyme  rouleth  on,  I  doe  but  day -light  burne. 

Churchyard's  Worthiness  op  Wales* 

Come,  we  burn  day-light* 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Deaurate  (L.  deauro),  gilded,  adorned  with  gold. 

Of  Phoebus'  light  was  deaurate  alike. 

Chaucer's  Comp.  of  the  Black  Knight. 

Debel  (O.  F.  debeller),  to  conquer  or  overcome  in 
war. 

T 
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—  Him  long:  ago 
Thou  didst  debet,  and  down  from  heaven  sent. 

Par.  Lost. 

Debord  (F.  deborder),  to  run  to  excess,  to  over- 
flow, to  exceed  the  proper  bounds. 

The  shadowing  foorth  my  drafts  may  not  debord 
>       From  sacred  mirror  of  thy  saving  word. 

More's  True  Crucifix. 

Debosh'd  (O.  F.  desbaucher),  the  old  way  of  spell- 
ing- debauched,  and  having  the  same  meaning-. 

With  all  the  spots  of  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
With  such  a  valiant  discipline  she  destroy'd 
That  dcbosh'd  prince. 

O.  P.  The  City  Night  Cap. 

Decrew  (L.  decresco),  to  decrease. 

- — - —  Sir  Artegal  renew'd 
Ifis  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  decreed. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Decurt  (L.  decurto),  to  shorten  or  abridge. 

With  reverend  curtsies  come  to  him,  and  bring 
Thy  free  and  not  deeurted  offering. 

Herrick's  Hesperides. 

Deem  (S.  deman),  opinion,  judgement,  surmise. 

What  wicked  deem  is  this  ? 

TrOI.   AND  CRE99IDA. 

Defail  (F.  defaillir),  to  faint  or  become  feeble,  to 
fail  from  weakness. 

Which  to  withstand,  I  boldly  enter  thus, 
And  will  defail,  or  else  prove  recreant. 

O.  P.  The  Dumb  Knight, 

Defeazance  (F.  defaisance),  the  defeating  or  an- 
nulling any  -contract  or  stipulation  by  a  condition 
which,  if  performed,  destroys  the  contract;  it  is  a 
law  term,  but  in  poetry  signifies  defeat  generally. 

After  his  foe's  defeasaunce*  did  remain, 
Him  goodly  greets,  and  faire  does  entertain. 

Spenser's  F.  Qvu*. 
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Defoule  (F.  deffiler),  to  defile  or  bring-  to  shame. 

All  in  his  hand,  even  dead,  we  honour  should  $ 
Ah  !  dearest  God,  me  grant  I  dead  be  not  defouledl 

Spenser's  F.  Quern. 

Deft  (&>  daft),  neat,  spruce,  handsome,  nimble, 
dextrous. 

Come,  high  and  low, 
Thyself  and  office  deftly  show. 

Macbeth. 
They  dauncen  deftly  and  singen  soot. 

Spenser's  F.  Qusbx. 

Dehort  (L.  dehortor),  to  dissuade,  to  advise  against 
the  doing  any  act. 

I  will  write  down  to  the  country  to  dihort 
The  gentry  from  ooming  forth* , 

O.  P.  Thi  Witi. 

Delation  (L.  delatio),  an  accusation  or  impeach- 
ment 

They  are  close  delation*,  working  from  the  heart. 

Othillo. 

Delibate  (L.  delibo),  to  sip  or  taste. 

But  when  he  has  travelled  and  delibated  the  French  and  the 
Spanish,  can  lie  abed  and  expound  Astraa. 

O.  P.  Tub  ANTiftUAttt. 

Delices  (F.),  pleasures  or  delights. 

And  under  sonne  of  all  spices, 
They  hadden  savour  with  delices, 

Rom.  of  K.  Afci&AUNOAE.* 

Dell  (S.  dai),  a  deep  ravine  or  valley. 

Under  some  shady  dell,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves. 

Fletcher's  Faithful  Sbsphjuld«s. 
I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  and  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood. 

Comus. 

Demayne  (F*  demaine),  possession;  a  word  still  in 
use  in  law,  signifying  lands  held  by  the  lord  and 
manually  cultivated  by  him. 
T.3L 
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That  soffred  thco  Duyk  Hirkan 
To  have  yn  demayne  other  woman. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaumdrb. 

Demise  (L.  demittere),  a  law  phrase,  implying  a 
grant  for  a  term  of  years;  it  is  still  used  in  leases 
as  a  word  of  conveyance. 

Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Can'st  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine. 

K.  Richard  in. 

Demiss  (L.  demissus),  humble. 

He  doune  descended,  like  a  most  demisse 
And  abject  thrall. 

Spexssr's  Hymv  of  Heavenly  Love. 

Demorrance  (O.  F.  demor),  demur,  doubt,  delay. 

To  f  eo  the  continuaunce 

Of  Dane's  court  faun  dcmorrauncc. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundre. 

Penay  (O.  F.  denoier),  the  old  word  for  deny. 

The  proof  is  so  plain,  that  no  man  can  denay. 

Int.  of  The  New  Customs. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Denier  (L.  denarius),  a  small  French  coin,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  sous. 

You  will  hot  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst? 

—No,  not  &  denier.  Indcc.  to  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggerly  denier. 

K.  Richard  hi. 

Deodand  (L.  deodandum),  the  personal  chattel 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
person  by  misadventure,  forfeited  to  the  king,  to 
be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

For  love  should,  like  a  deodand, 
Fall  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

Ht/DIBRAS'  HERO.  EfIS. 

Deracinate  (F,  deraciner),  to  root  up,  to  force  up 
by  the  roots. 
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-  While  that  the  coulter  rusts 


That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

K.  Hkv.  v. 

Deray  (O.  F.  de8roia)y  disarrays  also,  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  battle,  violence,  disturbance, 
clamour. 

Have  whoso  the  maistery  may, 
Afeormed  fast  is  this  deray. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Dere  (S.  derian),  to  hurt  or  injure. 

Were  his  malice  not  great,  his  might  nought  were ; 
He  thretteth  fast,  but  little  may  he  dere. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Dern  (S.  dearn),  Dr.  Johnson  defines  to  be  cruel 
or  barbarous ;  but  no  authority  seems  to  justify 
this  definition.  It  appears  to  have  more  than  one! 
meaning-,  and  is  used  to  signify  mournful,  sad, 
secret,  dear. 

This  clerk  was  cleped  Hend  Nicolas, 
Of  derne  love  he  could  and  of  solas. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 
Hent  him,  for  derne  love  bent  him. 

0.  P.  The  Ordinary. 
Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 
Their  puissance  whilom  fall  demfy  tried. 

Spenser's  Thestylis. 

Derogate  (L.  derogo),  degraded. 

Into  her  womb  convey  sterility-r. 

And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her. 

K.  Lear. 

Derrick,  the  name  of  the  common  hangman  about 
the  year  1608;  he  is  frequently  mentioned  with 
Gregory  and  Dun  (also  executors  of  the  law)  in 
the  old  dramas. 

Pox  o»  the  fortune  teller !    Would  Derrick  had  been  his 
fortune  seven  years  ago  ! 

0.  P.  The  Puritan. 

T3 
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He  rides  his  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  Derrick  must  be  his 
hoste,  and  Tiburne  the  inne  at  which  he  will  alighte. 

Dkkxar'*  Bellman  of  London1. 

Derring  (S.  dearran),  bold,  daring. 

From  thence  I  durst  in  derring  to  compare 
With  shepherd's  swain  whatever  fed  in  field. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Descant  (F.  deschant).  The  noun  signifies  a  song 
or  tune  in  parts ;  the  verb,  to  discourse  or  declaim, 
and  it  is  in  general  used  contemptuously. 


•  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 


And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant. 

Two  Gents,  of  Verona. 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant. 

K.  Richard  hi. 

Desse  (O.  F„  deis),  a  footstool,  whether  fixed  or 
moveable. 

Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  uprear, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  up  from  her  desse. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Destrer  (L.  dextrarius),  an  armed  war  or  tilting 
horse,  so  called  because  it  was  seldom  mounted 
except  in  battle  or  at  a  tournament. 

His  bright  helme  was  his  wanger, 
And  by  him  fedde  his  destrer. 

Chaucer's  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas. 
And  trussed  heore  someris, 
And  lopen  on  heore  dittreris. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaunurb. 

Deuce  (L.  dusius),  a  ludicrous  name  for  the  devil, 
from  the  Arm.  teus,  a  name  at  one  time  applied  as 
i  well  to  good  as  evil  spirits. 

♦Twas  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it; 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it. 

Congreve. 

Devil.  The  devil  was  a  prominent  character  in  the 
early  dramatic  entertainments,  generally  pour- 
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trayed  with  a  flaming  red  nose,  dressed  in  a  calf 
skin  and  the  customary  appendage  of  a  tail ;  his 
usual  cry  was  oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

For  oft  in  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hath  play'd  the  devil. 

Int.  of  The  Four  P.'s. 

But,  Diccon,  Diccon,  did  not  the  devill  cry  oh,  oh,  oh  ? 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Nbbdle. 

Dewtry  (L.  datura),  a  species  of  plant,  growing 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  flower  and  seeds  of  which 
have  a  peculiar  intoxicating  quality,  by  which  the 
imagination  is  said  to  be  powerfully  affected. 

Make  letchers  and  their  punks  with  dewtry 
Commit  fantastical  advowtryr 

Hudibras. 

Difficil  (F.  difficile),  difficult,  not  easy. 

That  Latin  was  not  more  difficil 

Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle.  Ibid. 

Diffide  (F.  dSfier),  to  have  no  reliance  upon,  to 
distrust. 

The  man  dijfides  in  his  own  augury 

And  doubts  the  gods.  Drydkn. 

Dight  (from  the  S.  dihtan,  to  regulate  or  prepare), 
to  deck,  embellish,  or  adorn. 

Or  who  shall  dight  your  bowers  sith  she  is  dead  ? 

Spknsbr's  Daphnaida. 
Rob'd  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight. 

Milton's  L'Allkcro. 

Ding  (Gae.  dingum),  to  dash  down  with  violence; 
a  word  still  in  use  in  many  provincial  places. 

I  will  defend  the  feminine  to  death,  and  ding  his  spirit  to 
the  verge  of  hell. 

Induction  to  O.  P.  of  Antonio  and  Mellida. 

Brought  on  a  fresh  supply  of  halberdiers, 

Which  pauncu'd  his  horse,  and  ding'd  him  to  the  ground. 

O.  P.  Th«  Spanish  Tracks. 
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Dingle  (S.  dm),  a  hollow  spaoe  between  two  hills, 
a  dale. 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  and  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood. 

Comus. 

Dint  (S,  dynt),  a  stroke  or  blow;  also,  the  cavity 
or  impression  made  by  a  blow.  The  word  is  both 
written  and  pronounced  dent  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. 

Much  dauated  with  that  dint,  her  sense  was  daaM. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Yclad  in  mightie  armes,  and  silver  shielde, 
Whereon  old  tints  ©f  deep  woondes  did  remaine. 

Ibid. 

Discourse  (L.  discursus),  to  traverse  to  and  fro, 
to  go  hither  and  thither;  literally,  to  run  about. 
The  word  is  now  only  used  to  signify  mutual  con- 
verse or  intercourse  of  language. 

At  last  the  caitiff,  after  long  discourse, 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite, 
ResqW'd  in  o»e  t'  assemble  all  hie  force. 
•  Ibid. 

DisgouvER.Tia  (P.),  the  open  or  uncovered  part 

Alisaundre  was  sone  hym  bye, 
And  smot  hym  in  the  discouverte. 

Ron.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Discure  (F.  decouvrir),  to  reveal  or  make  known. 

A  fop!  he  was,  to  jeopard  hi*  life, 
For  to  discure  his  connsaile  to  his  wife. 

Lydoatk's  Hist,  of  Thebes. 
I  will,  if  please  you,  it  discure  assay, 
To  ease  yo»  of  that  &. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Discust  (from  L.  ditcutio),  to  shake  off. 

That  all  regard  of  shame  she  had  ditcust. 

Ibid. 

DumranANOB  (F.),  without  hope,  despair. 
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Betwixen  hope  aid  dark  disesper ounce. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Disloigned  (O.  T?.dc8loier),  withdrawn,  secluded. 

Low  looking  dales,  disloigned  from  common  gaze, 
Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  true. 

Spensbr's  F.  Queen. 

Disme  (F.),  the  tithe  or  tenth  of  any  thing. 

That  in  the  point,  as  it  is  axed, 
The  disme  go'th  to  the  battaile. 

Gowkr's  Com.  Am. 

Dispart  (F.  deparlir),  to  divide  in  two  parts,  to 
separate  or  break. 

Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  do  dispart  the  heart. 

SrZNIKR'S  F.  Quken. 

i  The  rest  to  several  placei 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air.         Far.  Lo*t« 

Dispiteous  (O.  F.  despiteus),  void  of  pity,  furious, 
malicious. 

The  knight  of  the  red  cross,  when  him  he  spy**;, 
Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Disport  (O.  F.  deport),  sport,  merriment,  amuse- 
ment. Chaucer  uses  it  to  signify  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment. 

As  she  had  full  stufFd  a  male 
With  disports  and  new  plaies. 

Chaucer's  Drbme. 
She  list  not  here  but  her  disports  pursued. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
He  often  but  attended  with  weak  guards, 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

3  Part  K.  Hbv.  vi. 

D18PURVEYANCE  (O.  F.  dispourvoir),  a  want  of 
provisions. 

No  fort  so  fensible,  no  walls  so  stronge, 
But  that  continual  battery  will  rive  j 
Or  daily  siege,  thro'  dispwrveyance  long. 

Spenser's  F.  Qubbn. 
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Disrank  (0.  F.  desreng),    to   degrade  in  rank  or 
station,  to  put  out  of  order. 


-  Nor  hath  my  life 


One*  tasted  of  exorbitant  effects, 

Wild  longings,  or  the  least  of  disranct  shapes. 

O.  P.   PARASITA8TBR. 

.     Outof  thy  part  already;  foil'd  the  scene, 
Disrank* d  the  lines 3  disarm'd  the  action ! 

Dbkkar's  Satiromastix. 

DrsTRATjGHT  (L.  distractus),  distracted. 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror. 

K.  Richard  hi. 
0 1  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught? 

ROMJCO  AND  JULIKT. 

Dizzard  (8.  dim)t  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

What  a  revengeful  dlMMard  it  thli  I 

0.  P.  Lingua. 
Thii  if  as  wrant  coxcomb,  a  mert  di**ard, 

DuAYTOw'i  Mooncalf. 

Dock.  "  In  dock,  out  nettle,"  a  formula  of  words 
used  by  children  in  curing  the  sting  of  a  nettle, 
which  is  done  by  laying  the  leaf  of  the  butter 
dock  upop  the  part  stung,  and  repeating  by  way 

.  of  charm,  "in  dock,  out  nettle,"  till  the.  pain  is 
abated. 

But  can'st  thou  play  at  racket  to  and  fro? 

Nettle  in,  dock  out '/  now  this,  now  that,  Pan  dure. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 
la  this  my  in  d*ek,  out  nettle?    What*  fipaey  for  her  i 

O.  P.  Mors  Dissemblers  besides  Women. 

Dodge,  a  low  word,  signifying  to  follow  a  person 
from  place  to  place  with  a  design  to  watch  him  or 
discover  his  intentions.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  cor- 
rectly defined  its  meaning,  and  has  confounded  it 
with  dogged,  surly  or  intractable. 

I  have  rflw^'rf  him  like  his  murderer. 

Twelfth  Night. 
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If  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dodg'd  with  company. 

Mios.  Night's  Dream. 
Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retura*d  again 
That  dodged  the  mighty  army  of  the  dauphin  ? 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 

Dodkin  (Do.  duytken),  a  small  coin,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  stiver,  a  little  doit ;  used  as  a  contemptu- 
ous term  for  thing's  of  the  smallest  value. 

Well,  without  halfpenny,  all  my  wit  is  not  worth  a  dodkin. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombik. 

Doff,  to  do  off,  to  put  off;  particularly  applied  to 
dress.     It  is  sometimes  spelt  daff. 

Doff  this  habit. 

Taming  of  a  Shrew.. 
You  have  deoeiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 
I  would  have  daff*d  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  half  myself. 
Much  Auo  about  Nothing. 

Dogbolt,  a  term  of  contempt,  of  which  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  is  no  where  found.  Dr.  John- 
son's suggestion  respecting  it  is  very  questionable. 
May  it  not  be  a  corruption  of  dolgbote,  o,  Saxon 
law  term  for  a  recompense  for  a  scar  or  wound. 

His  only  solace  was,  that  now 
His  dogbolt  fortune  was  so  low, 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end, 
Or  turn  about  again  and  mend. 

Hudibras. 

Doggerel,  a  term  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  ap* 
plied  to  irregular  poetry,  without  regard  to  metre 
or  the  ordinary  rules  of  verse. 

When  terms  begin  and  end  could  tell, 
With  their  returns,  in  doggerel. 

Ibid. 
Who,  by  my  muse,  to  all  succeeding  times 
Shall  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  doggerel  rhimes. 

Drvden. 
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Doit  (Du.  duyi),  a  small  Dutch  coin  of  less  value 
than  a  farthing*. 

Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit  of  *sance  for  my  money, 

Merchant  of  Ybmek. 

When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar. 

Tempest. 

Dole  (S.  dcelan),  generally  any  thing-  dealt  out  or 
distributed,  but  particularly  the  alms  or  provisions 
given  away  by  the  opulent.  "  Happy  man  be  his 
dole/'  became  a  proverbial  saying,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  by  Shakspeare. 


Deal  (quoth  he)  a  dole, 


Which  round  (with  good  men's  pray'rs)  may  g\iard  my  soul. 

O.  P.  The  Wonder  op  a  Kingdom. 
Had  the  women  puddings  to  their  dole  t 

Greene's  Tu  Quoque. 

Don,  to  do  on,  to  put  on,  to  invest,  the  contrary  of 
doff. 

The  purple  morning  left  her  crimson  bed, 
And  dun'd  her  robes  of  pure  Vermillion  hue . 

Fairfax. 
What!  should  I  don  this  robe? 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Donjon  (O.  F.  dongemn),  the  highest  and  strongest 
tower  in  a  castle,  where  prisoners  are  kept ;  now 
corrupted  into  dungeon. 

The  grete  toure  that  was  so  thick  and  stronge, 
Which  of  the  castle  was  the  chief  dongeon. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Talk. 

Donzel  (from  the  low  Latin  domicellus),  an  at- 
tendant (male  or  female)  on  persons  of  distinction, 
now  under  the  word  damsel,  applied  to  females 
only.  Butler  uses  it  as  the  diminutive  of  don, 
contemptuously. 

But  if  the  devil's  of  your  counsel, 

Much  may  be  done,  my  noble  donxeL  Hud ib ra s  . 
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He  is  esquire  to  a  knight  errant,  donxel  to  the  damsel*. 

BUTLBR't  RbMAINS. 

Doole  (O.  F.  dole),  sorrow,  lamentation;  some- 
times spelt  dole. 

Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  toole 

Oft  whip  her  dainty  self,  and  much  augment  her  doole. 

Spbnsbr's  F.  Qui**, 

They  might  hope  to  change 

Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight. 

Par.  Lost. 

Dortour  (L.  dormio),  a  sleeping  room  or  dormitory. 

His  deth  saw  I,  by  revelation, 
Sayde  this  frere  in  our  dortour. 

Chaucer's  Cant.  Taxis. 

Dosser  (F.  dossier),  a  basket  or  pannier,  carried 
on  the  back. 

The  milk  maids'  cuts  (i .  e.  horses)  shall  turn  the  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

O.  P.  Tab  Mbrrt  Devil  of  Bdhovtqs. 

Whither  are  you  riding  with  this  burthen  in  your  dosser  t 

O.  P.  Woman  is  a  Wbathbrcocx. 

Dote  (Du.  doten),  formerly  signified  to  be  mad,  but 
subsequently  denoted  weakness  of  mind,  or  intel- 
lect impaired  by  age  or  passion;  in  this  sense  it  is 
still  in  use. 

Now  let  ich  doubt  what  Gib  shuld  mean,  that  now  she  doth  so  dole. 
O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Xjckdls. 
Thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Comedy  or  Errors. 

Dotterel,  a  silly  bird,  which  imitates  the  action 
of  the  fowler,  and  is  taken  by  the  stratagem. 

He  alters  his  gait  with  the  times,  and  has  not  a  motion  of  hit 
body  that,  like  a  dotterel,  he  does  not  borrow. 

BUTLBR*S  CHARACTERS. 

Our  dotterel,  then,  is  caught. 

0.  P.  Thr  Old  Coi/fle, 

U 
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Double  ruff,  a  game  at  cards,  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  like  our  present  whist. 

T  cbh  play  it  ndthing  bo  vre]ln&  double  n/f. 

O.  P.  A  Woman  Kili'd  with  Kindness. 

Doughty    (S.  dohtig),    brave,    noble,   virtuous, 
.valiant  powerful ;  it  is  sometimes  used  ironically. 

Detbtag  how  that  doughty  tournament 
Wtth.f?eat*tfhc*(**  be  achieved  mi#ht. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
He  is  made  as  strong  as  brass,  is  of  brave  years  too, 
And  daugMy  of  $6jnplexioii. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Ruie  a  Wipe,  &c. 

Dout,  to  do  out,  to  extinguish ;  it  is  still  used  by 
the  vulgar. 

\     '  !"  Tbe  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Hamlet. 

Dowle,  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  signify- 
ing1 the  downy  part  of  the  plumage  of  a  bird. 

And  fwvre  by  cbdtes  hartes  blood 
He  would  Ala  tear  every  doule. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  tr^s  Ross. 
——— A*  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume. 

Tsmfest. 

Drapet  (F.drap),  drapery;  used  by  Spenser  to 
signify  the  cloth  with  which  a  table  was  decorated. 

Then  she  him  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 
Whereto  were  many  tables  fair  dispred, 
And  ready  dight  with  drapet*. 
i  ■  -    *!«!*««»*«  F»  Qir*«N. 

Drawer  (8,  dnqgem),  a  tapster,  ow  who  draws 
liquors  lar  the  guests  of  an  inn,  now  superseded  by 
the  more  modern  word  waiter. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drmwtrs. 

1  Paet  K.  Hen.  it. 
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Put  on  two  leathern  jetkens  and  *proni,  mud  wait  upon  him 

at  table  as  drawers, 

3  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Drazel  (F.  droslesse),  a  dirty  slut,  a  drab. 

foow  dwels  ech  drosselin  her  glasj 
When  I  was  yong,  I  wot 
A  tub  or  paile  of  water  clere 
Stood  us  instead  of  glas. 

Warnkr's  Albion's  Enoland. 

That  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  draxels 

Far  ever  may  become  her  va#*ale.  Hy»iBaA». 

DREiyTfe  (S.  drerwean),  drowned. 

Nor  so  great  wonder  and  astonishment 
Did  the  most  chaste  Penelope  pomesse, 
To  see  her  lord  that  was  reported  dteni. 

gFlNIBR'S  F.  QUBBN. 

Dresser  knocking.  A  custom  prevailed  formerly 
for  the  cook  to  knock  on  the  dresser,  to  intimate 
to  the  tervtnU  that  the  dtooer  was  ready  to  be 
carried  into  the  dining*  hall.  In  the  Northumber- 
land household  book,  directions.  &r$  $\\w  on  tbit- 
sutyect,  and  the  custom  is  frequently  alluded  to  in* 
the  $arly  drama. 

Hark !  they  knock  to  the  draper  $  we'U  but  dine  and  away 
presents? . 

O.  P.  Thb  Jovial  Crbw.. 

When  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders.. come  on, 

Ttw  service  mU  he  h*t  else. 

O.  P.  Thb  Unnatural  Combat.  . 

Drollery  (P.  drolerie),  the  old  word  for  the  drolls* 
or  exhibitions  at  fairs. 

A  living  treileryt  new  I  will  believe 

That  there  are  unicorns.  _  Tkmpbst. 

Druerie  (F.),  love,  friendship,  gaflwtry,  affection; 
to  all  these  tlte  word  is  applied  by  old  authors. 

Mony  Iadie  her  amie, 
Mony  maiden  her  druerie, 

ROM.   O*  H.  AUSAUNDJIB. 

lift. 
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Ich  underfong  this  present, 

And  thank  her  that  thee  hither  sent, 

Htrdruerie  ich  underfong. 

O.  B.  Gut  o*  Warwick.. 

Drumble,  a  drone  or  lazy  person  -T  to  drumble  is  to 
be  sluggish  or  inert. 

Take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly:  where's  the  cowlstaff? 
Look  bow  you  drumble. 

Merry  Wives  op  Windsor. 

Dub  (O.  F.  adouber),  to  confer  knighthood  by 
striking  a  blow  with  a  sword;  also,  to  confer  any 
honour  or  dignity. 

Theo  knyghtis  heore  body  dubhrth  • 
The  waytes  blow,  the  belle  rynges. 

Rom.  of  &  Amiaiwd*** 
What!    ItmdubVd!   I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 

K.  J(V»K. 

The  Jealous  o'erworn  widow  and  herself, 
8k*ce  that  ou*  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen, 
.,  .  Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

K.  Richard  ur. 

Dudgeon (Ger.  dtgen},  &  small  dagger.  The  terra 
was  applied  to  a  dagger  having  a  dudgeon  haft  or 
handle,  supposed  to  be  a  plate  of  defence  for  the 
hand:  this  explains  the  quotation  from  Shak- 
spear,  where  a  disti action  is  made  between  the 
blade  and  the  dudgeon,  and  renders  unnecessary 
the  emendation  of  the  commentator,  who  pro- 
posed to  read—"  and  on  the  blade  o'tk*  dudgeon/' 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  goub^ri  blood. 

Macbeth. 
Or  guilty  else  of  many  a  thwack, 
With  dudgeon  dagger  at  his  hack. 

Cotton's  Viro. Traf. 

To  take  in  dudgeon,  was  to  resent  an  affront  in- 
wardly, previous  to  any  outward  shew  of  offence* 
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When  civil  duigeen  Jprt  grew  kith, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why. 

Duke  Humphrey.  In  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
one  of  the  aisles  wa*  called  Duke  Humphrey's 
Walk,  from  a  received  opinion  that  Humphrey, 
called  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  buried 
there,  which  was  not  the  fact;  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Aran's,  and  the  monument  in  St.  Paul's,  sup- 
posed to  be  his,  was  that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp. 
As  many  persons,  who  had  not  the  means  of  pro- 
curing a  dinner,  spent  that  hour  of  refection  in  this 
public  walk,  it  became  a  proverb  to  say  of  a  per- 
son who  from  necessity  eould  not  procure  that 
meal,  that  he  had  dined  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

Are  they  none  of  Duke  Humphrey's  furies  ?    Bo  you  think  that 
they  devis'd  this  plot  In  Paul's  to  get  a  dinner  l 

O.  P.  A  Match  at  ^Iidnight. 

To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

Gab.  Hartjby's  Four  Letts  rs  and  Sonnets. 

Dumb  shew,  a  kind  of  pantomimica)  exhibition  on 
the  stage,  generally  preceding  each  act  of  the 
ancient  drama,  with  intent  to  convey  ti>  the  audi- 
ence such  patfts  of  the  plot  of  the  piece  as  could 
not  conveniently  be  included  in  the  narrative. 

tor  in  i%m&  »*««»»  wWsh  were  tfcay  wn*at;iarge, 
Would  ask  a  long  and  tedious  circmpstapce.. 

O.  P.  Thk  Four  At**RB4rticsg  oi  London. 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb  shews, 

Hamlbt. 

'Sfoot !  fa*  ia  vanished  at  siddenly  *8  a  dumb  shew, 

'  O.  P.  Thb  Hoo  hath  Lost  His  Pbarjl. 

U3 
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Dump  (Goth,  domp),  sorrow,  sadness,  and  hence  a 
melancholy  tune  or  air  became  so  called. 

There  is  howling1  and  schowKng,  All  caste  in  the  dumpe. 

O.  P.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  state. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
— —  To  their  instruments 
Tone  a  deploring  dump* 

Two  Gents,  of  Vkrona. 

Dun,  the  name  of  the  common  hang-man,  circa  1645; 
his  predecessor  was  Gregory  Brandon,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Jack  Ketch,  whose  name  still  survives,  and 
has  been  appropriated  to  every  finisher  of  the  law 
since  his  death. 

Proscribed  in  law  and  executed; 
And,  while  the  work  is  carrying  onj 
Be  ready  listed  under  Dun. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Had  tied  it  up  with  as  much  art 
As  Dun  himself  could  do. 

Cotton's  Vine.  Tray. 

Dup,  to  do  up,  to  open  as  the  latch  of  a  door. 

Ich  weene  the  porters  are  drunk.    Will  they  not  dup  the  gate 
today*  O.  P.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Then  up  he  rose  and  donn'd  his  clothes, 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door. 

Hamlet. 

Duresse  (F.),  imprisonment,  severity 

Love  hath  to  him  great  distresse, 
He  hath  no  need  of  more  duretie. 
/  Chaucer's  Rom.  or  thi  Rose. 

Dwale  (Ger.  dwalen),  a  narcotick  herb,  called  also 
deadly  nightshade. 

Him  needed  no  dwale', 

The  miller  hath  so  wisely  bibbed  ale. 

Chaucer's  Rite's  Tale. 
Arise  anon  (quod  she);  what  have  ye  dronken  dwale  t 

CsAvcsa's  Court  of  Loyb. 
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Eager  (F.  aigre),  keen,  sharp,  biting. 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Hamlbt; 

Eath  (S.  eathe),  not  difficult,  easy. 

For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres  on  high, 
Albe  they  endlesse  seem. 

Sfknsbr's  F.  Quxin. 

Were  ease  abounds,  its  eath  to  do  amiss. 

Ibid. 

Eaves  dropper  (S.  efese  and  droppa),  a  person 
who  listens  under  the  windows  of  a  house ;  that 
i£,  under  the  eaves  or  edges  of  the  roof  overbangr 
mg  the  walls. 

Such  language  as  no  mortal  ear 
But  spiritual  eaves  dropper*  can  hear. 

Hudibbas. 
,    What  makes  you  listen,  then/    Get  farther  off. 
f  preach  not  to  thee,  thou  wicked  eavet  dropper. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fria*. 

Ecstacy  (Gr.),  a  word  formerly  used  to  signify 
disturbed  intellect  or  aberration  of  mind;  in  this 
sense  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason 
Blasted1  with  ecstacy. 

Hamlbt. 

It  was  also  used  to  denote  anxiety  or  uneasiness  of 
mind. 

— —  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.  Macbb*«. 

Efforce  (F.  efforcer),  to  force  by  violence,  to  vio- 
late by  force. 

Them  to  efforce  by  violence  or  wrong. 

Spinsbb's  F.  Qvbbn. 
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Eft  (S.  eftan),  soon,  quickly,  speedily,  again. 

Eft  through  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudely  rush. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Tot  so,  at  least,  I  have  preserved  the  same 
With  hands  profane  from  being  eft  betray'd. 

Fai&fax; 

Eftsoons  (S.  eft  and  soon),  soon  afterwards,  in  a 
short  time,  again, 


■>  i  i.tyw  The  champion  stout 
Eftfoons  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave. 

Spenser's  F.  Quxkn. 
This  s«M,  he  turn'd  about  his  steed, 
And  eftsoons  on  th*  adventure  rid. 

(>...'  HVDf»RAS« 

Egal  (F.  egal),  equal. 

And  such  an  egalnesse  hath  nature  made 
Between  the  bretbtren  of  o«c  father's  teed, 

O.  P.  Ferrkx  and  Porrex. 

And  for  extent 

•  Of  egal  justice  used  in  such  contempt. 

Tit.  Andronicus, 

Eggement ($,  eggian),  inducement,  incitement,- 
procurement;  we -still  use  the  phrase  "to  egg 
oh/*  Ui  instigate. 

•>  ••      :» '  t    *>the  Is  that  througfe  weraan'  s  eggement 

Mankind  was  borne  and  ctempned  aye  to  die. 

Chavcbr's  Man  of  Lawbs  Tale. 

Eisel     (S.  aisU),  vinegar,  may  strong  acid. 

With  eisel  strong  and  eager, 

•  And  thereto  she  was  tone  aM  meagre. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Ross. 
like  a  wJUjjjg  *tfie»t,  I  wi^  drink 
Pomona  pi  eisel* 

Shak^?eabk'9  Sonnets. 

Eke  (S.  eae),  fklso*  likewise. 

Most  brisky  Juvenal*  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew. 

MiD8.  Kioto's  Dream. 
And  I  to  FtfeihaJl  ***iuifoM. 

Msrrt  Wives  or  Windsor. 
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Elance  (F.  dancer),  to  throw  or  cast  as  a  lance* 

Harsh  words,  that  once  elanced,  must  ever  fly. 

Prior. 

Eld  (S.  eald),  a  general  term  for  old  age  and  de- 
crepitude, and  sometimes  for  old  persons. 

To  elden  folic e  had  made  her  eld. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  or  thb  Ross. 
As  feeling  wond'rous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld. 

Spbvser's  F.  Qubbk. 
—  Thy  blazed  youth 
Become  assuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms  of  palsied  eld* 

Mbas.  roR  Mb  As. 

Eldridge  or  Eldrich.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  old  glossaries;  it 
is  chiefly  used  in  Scottish  poetry,  and  has  various 
meanings;  as,  hideous,  wild,  ghastly,  &c* 

The  eldridge  knight,  10  mickle  of  might; .. 
WiU  examine  you  before  e. 

O.B.  Sir  CAvny». 

Laithly  of  forme  with  crukit  camscho  beik, 
Ifgsome  to  here  washis.wttd.eWcte shriek. 

Gavin  Douolas.. 
The  creature  gave  an  eldritch  laugh. 

Burks*. 

Elenchi  (O.  F;  elenche),  a  sophistical  argument; 
falsehood  under  the  semblance  of  truth. 

And  I  wiU  bring  you  with  your  pack 
Of  fallacies  t»  elenchi  back. 

HODIBRAS. 

Elf  (S.  oelfe),  a  fairy  or  hobgoblin  of  diminutive 
stature,  and  hence  it  became  a  general  name  for 
a  dwarf. 

The  «i/queene  with  her  joli  compagne, 
Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede, 

Chaucer's  Wifb  op  Bazk*.  < 
■  Fairy  elves, 

Whose  midnight  rerels  by  some  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Par.  Lost. 
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Elf  lock*,  bair  twisted  in  knots,  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  fairies. 

This  that  very  Mab, 

That  plate  the  m»ne«  of  horaet  Ih  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf  locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Eliminate  (L.  elimino),  to  liberate/  to  set  free. 

Lock'd  up  thou'rt  hood  all  o'er, 
And  ne'er  eliminaVst  thy  door. 

L0V*&ACK'S  LuCASTA. 

Eloigns  (F.  eloigner),   to  remove  one  from  an- 
other, to  put  at  a  distance. 

Prom  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  «*<#*«. 

i* ttMSttft's  r,  QtrsiN» 
To  anger  destiny  m  she  doth  ui; 
How  I  sh*U  rtty  tfcwfn  the  tUtigm  ne  tout. 

DONNI, 

Embay  (F.'tatfiter),  to  bathe,  wet,  or  wash. 

For  in  her  streaming  Mood  be  did  tmeojr 
His  lfctte  hand*. 

&>•*•!*'•  F.  QtriBiv. 

Embrave  (from  brave),  to  adorn  or  make  fine  by 
dress. 

The  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to  the  sky, 
.!;;■■  And  with  tad  cypress  seenrfy  it  mbr'me. 

Inn, 

Embrouded    (F.  broder),    adorned  with  needle-* 
work,  embroidered. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  weren  a  mede  y 
■■■■..         AJJ  ftdl  of  fresh  floores,  both  white  and  red.         '  ; 

Chaucs*'s  Kniost's  Taj.*, 

Eme  (S.  eame),  an  uncle. 

Whilst  they  were  young:,  Cassibelan,  their  eiot, 
Was  by  the  people,  chosen  ia  tbei*  stead, 

StSSiftSll'S  F.  Quksn. 

EMitfiw  (from  mete),  to  coop  or  mew  up, 

Nips  youth  i'tfc*  head  mfed  follies  de4&  mmew 
As  the  falcon  doth  the  fowl. 

Mbas.  for  Meas. 
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Empale  (F.  empaler),  to  enclose  with  pales,  to  fence 
or  fortify. 

Round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 

With  a  fair  border,  wrought  of  sundry  fioWrs. 

Spknsbr's  F.  Qukkn. 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about. 

Troi.  and  Crkssida. 

Empeach  (F.  empescher)t  to  oppose  or  hinder. 

There  an  huge  heap  of  singulfes  did  oppress 
His  struggling  soul,  and  swelling  throbe  empeach 
His  falt'ring  tongue. 

SpBNSXR'S   F.  QlTKKN. 

Empery  (O.  F.  empere),  empire,  sovereignty,  rule, 
dominion. 


•  Or  there  we'll  sit, 


Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery, 

K.  Hxn.  t. 
What  right  had  Ctesar  to  the  emperpf  '  ' 

O.P.  Thk  Jkw  of  Malta. 

Empight  (from  pight,  to  pitch),  fixed,  fastened, 
placed. 

Exceeding  grief  that  wound  in  him  empight, 

Spenser's  F.  Qukkn. 
Then  forward  rush'd,  impatient  to  descry 
What  towns  and  castles  therein  were  empigkt. 

Win's  Education. 

Emprise  (F.  emprise),  a  hazardous  attempt  or  en- 
terprise, of  which  last  word  it  is  an  abbreviation 

Tournays  he  heeded  not,  nor  war's  emprite, 

AUCAS8IN  AND   NlCOEKTTK. 

A  double  conquest  must  you  make, 
If  you  atchieve  renown  by  this  emprise. 

Fairfax. 

Emxjle  (F.  emuler),  to  strive  to  e^cel,  to  rival,  to 
equal. 

He  sitting  me  beside,  in  that  same  shade 
Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit, 
Yet  emitting  my  pipe. 

Sfsns$k's  F.  Qussk. 
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Enavnter.  No  derivation  is  given  of  this  word  in 
any  of  the  old  glossaries,  and  its  precise  meaning 
is  not  settled.  Todd  supposes  it  to  refer  to  anent, 
but  without  probability,  as  no  definition  of  that 
word  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  this.  It  is  said 
by  one  of  Spenser's  commentators  to  mean  lest  that, 
and  the  Glossary  to  Weber's  Metrical  Romances 
explains  it  by  the  word  against 

To  juste  with  hym  efft  with  launce, 
Enantyr  hym  tydde  swylk  a  chaunce. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Ccxur  de  Lion. 
With  them  it  fits  to  care  for  their  heir 
Enaunter  their  heritage  do  impair. 

Spenser's  Shkp.  Cal. 

Encheson  (O.  F.  enchaison),  cause  or  occasion. 

Thus  shalt  thou  mourn  and  eke  complain, 
And  get  encheson  to  gon  again. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Certes,  said  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  mtcheaeon  that  me  hither  led. 

Spenser's  F.  Qc/kbnt. 

Enfeoff  (a  law  term,  from  the  low  Latin  feoffa- 
mentum,  signifying  to  give  lands,  &c.  to  one,  or  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  by  the  delivery  of  seizin  and 
possession  of  the  property),  to  surrender  or  give 
up. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoff*  d  himself  to  popularity. 

1  Part  K.  Hex.  iv. 


Enfouldred  (V.foudre),  mixed  with  lightning. 

Heart  cannot  think  what  cries, 

With  foul  enfouldred  smoak  and  flashing  fire, 

The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

English  Moll.     This  woman's  name  was  Mary 
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With,  commonly  called  Moll  Cutpurse,  a  notorious 
.prostitute,  procuress,  and  thief,  generally  habited 
as  a  man,  and  with  a  ferocity  of  countenance  and 
character  that  would  not  hare  belied  the  worst  of 
that  sex;  she  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and 
though  guilty  of  numerous  crimes,  which  deserved 
the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law,  she  died 
peaceably  in  her  75th  year. 

A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall 

As  Joan  of  France  or  Englwh  Moll. 

Engork  (from  gore),  to  pierce  or  prick.  > 

As  savage  bull  whom  two  fierce  mastiffs  bait, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore. 

Sjpknssr's  F.  Qvfeiw. 

Engrave  (from  grave),  to  put  in  the  grave,  to  in- 
ter. 

In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 

Ibid. 

Ens  ample  (O.  F.  ensample),  pattern,  example. 

Upon  his  feete  and  in  his  hand  a  state, 
This  noble  entample  to  his  shepe  he  yafe. 

Chaucer's  Pro,  to  Parson's  Talk. 

Ensconce  (Teu.  einschatzen),  to  hide  or  entrench. 

I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras. 

Msrry  Wiyjs  o»  Windsor. 
A  fort  of  error  to  ensconce 
Absurdity  and  ignorance. 

Hudibras. 

Enseam  (from  seam),  to  enclose. 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams.   , 
SfrMsrr's  F.  Qtrixw, 

Entail  (F.  entailler),  to  carve,  enlay,  or  engrave. 

With,  tfore  hipardes,  wrought  fulwell, 
An  helme  he  hadde  of  ryche  entaile. 

Rom.  op  Rich;.  C«V*  »*  tlOir. 

X 
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All  bar'd  with  goldatt  bend*,  which  ww»  #*atfe& 
tfrfh  curious  anticks. 

Smnier's  F.  Qm*. 

ESfENTft  (P.  attenter),  attack. 

Ferumbras  then  gan  to  assay 
>  W  he  mltffct  that  j*«y  «*<****. 

Sir  Ferumbbas. 

ftftfiirY  (t.  tntitas),  a  metaphysical  term,  signify- 
ing fceirig',  essence,  or  a  particular  species  of  being. 

'■J>:'    ~        Dear  liope,  earth's  dowry  and  heaven's  debt, 
Theerth'^ofthin»l««*<*Patedtyet. 

Crashaw. 

T»fri«WB*f«efM«tt><*W**y. 

.     ,  a,  HUDIBRAS. 

Entrail  (It.  &if*«te&r*),  to  wm^,  ditefsify,  of 
interweave. 


■  A  little  wicker  basket, 


M&fle  Of  tine  twigs,  entr ailed  curiously. 

About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entranced  mutually. 

Sttttttftfte's  F.  Queen. 

Entremees  (F.  fi*irer>w?te),  choice  dishes  served  in 
between  the  course*  of  a  least 

And  tablets  full  of  eftftmtes, 
t  wttttrb  lire  Hut  aase  and  pees. 

Enucleate  (L,  em^Smy,  to  aofte,  explain,  or  dis- 
entangle ;  literally,  to  take  <out  the  kernel  from 
the  nut 

Oh!  that  I  could  enuclmi^r 

And  strive  the  plrobfent  of  my  fate. 

Hi/dibras. 

ErmsWi,  a J&ftt  tfetm  iii  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  h  not  ascertained, 
but  is  supposed  to  signify  a  toper  or  dissolute 
character. 
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What  9$n§mnfr 

-rEphemnu,  my  tef*,  <rftfae«M  church. 

2  Part  K»  H*n.  jr. 
K  fo  thine  font,  thine  SpheHan  calls. 

M*eav  Wirss  or  Wfrwsoa. 

Erinnys  (Gr.),  the  fury  of  discord,,  but  used  ii> 
poetry  to  signify  mischief  or  discord  in  general. 

Al  puissant  lords  1  what  cursed  evil  sprite 
Bt  fell  erinnps  in  your  noble  harts 
Ker  feeiU*  hftD*atatik  kladlMU 

«#»*«**'«   F.   Ql/BEV. 

No  more  the"  thirsty  crinny*  of  this  soil 

ShaJUi  riaai*  frg  ttf»  »W»  her  mm  cHtt<f»»%  fclood. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

Erke  (S.  earg),  slothful,  laey,  Wle;   it  is  still  in* 

use  in  the  word  irksome. 

^  *  ft**  d«dt  tow*  #** 
Jfcit  alt  sithes  haunt  that  werke; 

Qrahpm*  Bmc.  •*  tvs  Hat*. 

Errant  (F.  errant),  roving  or  wandering,  anaVne 
applied  to  an  owter  of  knights  who  went  about  to- 
redress  injuries ;  in  its  gea*r*i  mime,  H  means  * 
deviation  from  a*  regular  coarse,  and,  by  implica- 
tion, a  vicious  or  abaado^wl  character. 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  praal* 
HUwr  Is*  cfcartttl  or  tor  warraajt. 

HwiaAAft. 
Thy  company,  if  I  tlaptinofvery  well 
A-nigb*»,  *»«■*  wake  me  an  erra**  fed. 

T$.  JONSON'f  Catalins. 

Erra  Pater,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  an  astro- 
loger, who  flourished  some  centuries  ago,  but  of 
whom  nothing  more  than  the  ttanie  appears  re- 
corded. Butler  sarcastically  gives  Win.  Lilly,  tlie 
•stronger,  th«  name  of  Erra  Pater. 
x2 
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In  mathematics  he  was-  greater 
ThattTycho  Brahfe  or  Erra  Pater* 

Hudibras. 

An  almanack  was  called  Erra  Pater,  from  its 
being  adorned  probably  with  the  head  of  the  as- 
trologer. 

Dirty  December  with  a  lace  as  old  a*  Erra  Pater, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher'*  Scornful  Lady* 

Erst  (S.  cersta),  formerly,  heretofore,  long  ago. 

Erst  wer  you  father,  and  now  must  ye  supply 
The  mother's  part  also,  for  lo  now  here  I  ly. 

Bra  T>  Mofttti 
That  mt  did  follow  thy  proud  eaariot  wh«ell. 

8  Par?.  X,  Hm»,  vi, 

EaoH&w  (0.  F.  whivw),  to  avoid,  ibufi,  or  shrink 
from. 

The  old  jKtur's  itas  ferepwt,  Jet  us  esehm 
And  fly  the  fwiHfi  with  which  we  did  ©fend. 

^  ^  .      x  gFBWf?R'8  F,  Quee*, 

Escrite  (F,  #$m/»0>  *  writing, 

I  trow$  it  were  to  long  to  you  to  tari^ 

;  '"■■    If  I  you  told  of  every  escrite  and  bond 

<  »y  which  he  w*»  feoffed  in  his  londe, 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tal*«  . 

Espbrance  (Fr),  hope. 

'  '  To  be  worst; 

The  lowest  most  dejected  tiling  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance  r 

K.  Lear. 

Espial  (F.  espier^  a  spy,  one  sent  to  bring  intelli- 
gence or  make  discoveries. 

Her  toner  and  myself  (lawful  ttpiah) 

Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that  seeing,  unseen 

We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge, 

■  •■    „   >      ■  pAMtET. 

Essoignk  (P.  essonie),  an  excuse ;  it  is  a  law  term, 
signifying  a  legal  excuse  for  not  appearing  or 
answering  a  process. 

Hi  tnyght  make  non  etsoigne ♦ 

Gowbr's  Con.  Ah* 
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Esttitch,  a  bird  of  the  largest  species,  bow  written 
ostrich. 

All  furni&h'd,  all  in  arms,  all  plum'd  like  eitridgei. 

I' Part  K.  Hen.  it. 
The  peacock  not  at  thy  comma**  Manors 
Her  glorious  train,  nor  ettrich  her  rare  plutaes. 

Sandys. 

Esture  (L.  e&tuo),   violent  commotion,  the  swell 
and  fall  of  water. 

—  The  seas  retain' 

Not  only  their  outrageous  etture  there, 
But  supernatural  mischief. 

Chapman. 

Eterne  (O.  F.  eterke),   perpetual,  without  limit, 
eternal. 

But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eierwe. 

Macbeth. 

Evanish  (L.  evaMsco),  tb  disappear,  to  escape  im- 
perceptibly. 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form; 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Evitatb  (L.  evito}*  to  shun,  atoid,  or  escape  from5. 

Therein  she  doth  ev&ate  and  shun 

A  thousand  ixreHgioui  curted  hours. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Ewftes  (S;efetti),  water  lizards,  called  also  newts 

and  efts. 

Only  these  marWhes  and  mirk ibog&s, 

In  whicH  the  fearful  twftea  do  build  their  bowers. 

Spjtttltft's  F.  Qvbbx. 

ExEQtUfcs  (L.  exequioe),  funeral  rites. 

Tfeeoofcto  Duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd  j 
Butieehis  «igw»>*ful*UedinlOuet».  .      : 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  ti. 
Whatever  eye  shall  4*4  the  hateful  scroll 
Afte*  the  date  of  my  dear  exequies. 

Hall's  Satires. 

Extern  (L.  e&ierriu*y,  visibly  outward. 

,    13 
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When  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  fig ufe  of  my  Iwart 

In  compliment  extern. 

Othillo. 

Eyas  (F.  niais)>  a  young  hawk,  unfledged  and  in- 
capable of  attacking  its  prey. 

Ukeeyat  hawke,  up  mounts  unto  the  sky, 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  assay. 

•   ., ..  *  ,.•••.  Spknskr's  F.  Queen. 


FAClNOitoiTfr {ti.facifius),  wicked,  bad. 

He  is  of  a  most  facinorpus  spirit. 

jtutfi  WfcLE  that  Ends  Well. 

Facond  (p.  F.facondy,  eloquent 

Who  had  been  there  and  liking  for  to  here 
Hi*  facend  tongue,  and  termes  exquisite.  • 

ChauCkr'8  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Fadoe  (S.  gefegari),  to  suit,  flt,A  or  be  convenient. 

■  ...  How  will  W'fadge? 

TWJBLFTH  NlOHT. 

I'll  llave  thy  advice,  and  if  it  fadge,  thou  shalt  eat. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombik. 

Fading,  the  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  also  the 
burthen  of  a  song. 

See  you  yond  motion?    Hot  the  old  fading. 

B.  Jonson's  Epio. 
Not  one  amongst  a  hundred  will  fall 
But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  found. 

<  With  a  fading,  Ac. 

O.P.  Tax  Bird  in  a  CA6I. 

Fag  e,  a  merry  tale  or  fable.. 

I  say,  thee  shortly  hold  it  for  no  fage, 
All  toil  shall  tounte  unto  thy  damage. 

Ltdgati's  Hist,  of  Tusks. 

Fajn  (S./#gn),  glad,  merry,  cheerful. 
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As  foule  is  faint  when  that  the  sunne  upriseth.  ,  ■  * 

Chaucer's  Shipman's  Talb. 

No  man  alive  so  fain  as  U 

2  Part  K.  Hbn.  VI. 

Paitour  (O.  F.  faitour),  an  evil  doer,  scoundrel, 
rascal,  a  dissolute  idle  person,  synonimous  with 
vagabond. 

O  bitter  change !  for  master  now  we  see, 
A  faitour,  villain,  carle  of  low  degree. 

Wat's  Fab.  Lay  of  tub  Littlb  Bird. 

Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  faitour* 

Spbnsbr's  F.  QirSKir. 

Falding  (S.fealdan),  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  a 
woollen  mantle. 

.    H6  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couth, 
In  agoune  of  falding  to  the  knee* 

Chaucjcw*b  Pro.  to  Ship  man's  Talk. 

Falling  band,  a  sort  of  tippet  or  shift  collar,  hang- 
ing1 over  the  shoulders,  worn  in  the  time  of  Chas.  I. 
and  which  succeeded  the  stiff  ruffs  worn  previously. 

One,  sir,  of  whom  he  bespake  falling  bands. 

©.  P;  Th»  Roariko  XHkl* 
If  you  should  take  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  your  falling  hand 
requires  no  poking  stic*  to  recover  its  form. 

O.  $.  Tub  MABdoNVBtav 

Fan  (S./ann).  Fans  made  of  the  feathers  of  the 
ostrich  or  other  birds  of  fine  plumage,  were  in- 
troduced into  England  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  and  were 
expensively  mounted  with  gold,  silver,  or  ivory, 
and  a  looking  glass  was  sometimes  set  above  the 
handle. 

If  I  do  not  bring  her  to  thee,  or  at  the  least  some  special 
favour  from  her,  as  a  feather  from  her  fan,  &c» 

0.  P.  Mat  Dat. 
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Fang  (S./ongcn),  to  seize,  gripe,  or  clutch. 

Destruction  fang  mankind  i  earth  yield  roots . 

Tim.  of  Ath»ns. 

Fangle  (S.  fengan)y  an  idle  scheme  or  fashion; 
hence  new  fancied,  is  new  fashioned. 

In  his  hand  a  burning  hart  he  bare, 

Full  of  vaine  follies  and  new  fanglednetse, 

Sfbnsbr's  F.  Queen. 
Be  not,  as  in  this  fangted  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers. 

Ctmbehxe. 

Fardel  (It.  fardello),  a  little  pack  or  bundle. 

Then  goeth  htfardils  for  to  bcre. 

CttaocHR's  Rom.  of  the  Rose; 
Who  would  fardel*  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life* 

Hamlet. 

Fare  ^S./are}*  w*jy>r  passage. 

Go,  churl,  out  of  my  fare, 
AndMibawda^tteratetteomrfti 

Sib.  Bkvis  of  Hampton. 

Farthingale,  a  Koop  or  circie>of  whalebone,  worn  > 
by  womeii  about  the  ktter  end  of  the  16th  ceil- 
ttiry;  they  were  so  preposterously  large,  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  proverb—1'  send  fardirigafes  to  Broad- 
gfties  (in  Oxford)/'  for  the  wearers  could  not 
enter  aft  ordinary  sized  doorway  except  sideways. 

What  ansni—  will  you  v*tltrotifvtMngat*> 

Tiro  Gents,  of  Verona,. 
i--v  !         -^faJi^WArtnur-w^ihhaTi^  '  "' 
*QWdt#it\Uk**f9*thingaie, 

Ht/DIBRAS. 

FA*ic>jrrfc  (L.  jbtigo),  to  weary,  lite,  or  exhaust* 
with  labour. 

— — ~  StnUrf*  his  •Ambled  »a*rit 
Requicieu'd  what  Is  flash  *mf 9tigate. 

COftftfLANVS. 
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Fa  WE,  glad,  fain. 

The  children  Were  ful  fawe  of  reste. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 
I  roveitiM  them  bo  well  after  my  lavf  e> 
That  eche  of  hem  full  blissfull  was  and  fame, 

CiiAtrciR's  Pro.  to  Tite  Wif*  of  BaTh. 

Fav  (F./oy),  faith,  truth* 

Whether  sayest  thou  this  in  emest  or  in  play  > 
Nny,  quod  Arcite,  in  emest,  by  my  fay. 

Chaucbr's  Knight's  Talk. 
Their  ill  *naviour  garres  men  missay 
Both  of  their  doctttne  and  their  fay* 

Fay  (F,  fk)>  a  fairy  ©r  ilf. 

Afi4lbey«U©w*kirtea/fyi 
.  II?  afa*  tbe  aigfet  iteetfjt 

MufOtt 

Fiat  (F,  bi<mfitit)>  nett*  dextroup,  iWiful, 

Afid  ftesefe  sfct  tpokt  fair  aatf/rtatfty. 
itet  it/ta%  &«•  an*  tt*wt ... 

Fee  siattajg  (Lv/<?t4tfi*m  simple),  a  law  term,  de- 
noting any  property  or  possessions  In  which  a 
man  has* an  absolute  and  unconditional  right  to 
him  and  his  heirs. 

Now  like  a  lawyer  when  he  land  would  let, 
Or  sell/»  nmple*  in  his  master's  name. 

Spsnsb«'«  If,  Hy»p4ii»'8  Taj,*. 
For  a  quart  d'ecu,  fie  would  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his  salvation. 

Aw/s  W*ll  t*at  Bn»s  Wxu,. 

Fell  (S./eJQ,  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  beast;  a  dealer 
in  skins  is  still  called  a  fellmonger.  ,{  ( 

■  '  ,  Wipe  thine  eyes  j 

.■  The  govjere  shaU  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make  me  weep. 

■    iv;,  *    '  ;:K«<  !***.<  -. 

Fkltrk  (from /bit),,  to  condense  or  clot  tof etb#r, 
as  felt  is  without  weaving,  to  tangle. 


23S  M  at<9**A*fAt  **& 

Attour  his  belt  his  Hart  lockes  lay 

FeUred  unfajre,  overfiret  with  frostes  hoote. 

CHAUCER**  TJMT.  OF  CbKSSWD* 

Feminitb  (F. /***»#),  AwwaJe  qualities,  tbe  be- 
haviour and  coDditbn  of  females. 

And  taare  to  speafce  of/emiiM* 
The  less  mannish  in  comparison, 
Ooodtff  abashed. 

taBttATB'*  ?*»*»*  0*  GovitTasi*. 
Aadtsaitted  up  in  true  femirUtee. 

8ra»rna'§  F.  Qvisn. 

Feoffed.    See  " Enfeoffed." 

If  I  you  told  of  every  escrite  and  *>ond 
By  which  he  was  feofed  in  his  londe. 

CfeA*#ftft%  MSRCH ANT'S  TALS. 

Fere  (8*f$ra),  a  mate  or eompantan,  whether  male 
or  female,  and  teaetiaiet  a  htthttpd  «  Wife;  by 
some  authori  wriUeii  j#tw#. 

And  CambeJ  took  Cambina  to  l&xftre* 
The  which  as  life  were  each  to  other  liefe. 

Sphwbr's  F,  Quiik. 
So  Jove  as  ymir  hsgh  Tirtoes  done  detenre, 
€^an|3ttsisjstji|i*rrr»s»  may  ynsrTfrtmsayvt. 

Rax*,  to  O.  P.  of  Tanor»d  a*/d  Qismunda, 

Ferlib  (8.),'.'  A  swinge  or  wonderful i  event. 

Who  heaxd  ever  fiwilke  a/er/y  thing. 

€«A4r««a's  Ravage  Talk. 
On  a  May  MMmftsw,  «o  Msftum  MOf, 
isTSj  went  a  fvJfp  t 

FaftHftRgRtt  (L.  fafirm&rius)\  an  officer  in  a  re- 
ligions/ house  appointed  to  take  care  of  th*  infir- 
mary. 

(So  did  ottnat—  an*  Ofur/prmfrtr«. 

•■■   enawma«t #»«*ire{7R's  Tak*. 

Fbrn  ksd.    To  gather  fern  seed  was  an  ancient 

•y^ewtUion,  said  to  render' the  person  inrisiMe  by 

to  means  or  tbe  method  of  gathering  it 
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We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cocks u*e ;  we  have  the  receipt  of 
fhn  tetit  we  wafr  iirvisiMe. 

1  Part  K.  Hsw.  iv. 

Fe8cennine,  an  epitbalanuum  or  nuptial  song-,  so 
called  from  Fescennta,  a  town  in  Italy,  where 
songs  of  this  kind  are  said  to  have  been  first  in* 
troduced. 

Mr.  Meanwell  was  newly  married, 
And  thought  it  food  that  we  should  gratify  him, 
And  shew  ourselres  to  him  in  ifecrnine. 

O.  P.  X*i»OHblvifct,  - 

Fescue  (h.fegtuea),  a  pointed  rttck  er  instrument 
used  to  direct  children  in  reading. 

Tn«/fc*Aw<?  eftfte  dM  i« Hp«a  thcCrisse  crosseofSnoon. 

O.  P.  Tmb  Purita*  Widow* 
Why  nought  not  he,  ♦swell  as  others  done, 
Rise  from  his  fescue  to**.  Littleton } 

Hall's  Satires. 

FesTinaTe  (L.J'estiruUus),  hasty,  in  a  hurried  man- 
jier. 

<Give«nlarg«nent  to  the  swain,  txiii#hta/Mtf notify  hithei. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

14et  (S.fettan),  the  old  Saxon  for  the  modern  word 
fetch,  to  go  or  bring. 

Get  home  with  thy  fewei,  make  ready*  to  fet, 
The  sooner  ft*  castor  cttftifce  t»  fet. 

Tus«ia. 

Fettib,  to  bustle,  prepare,  or  make  ready;  a  word 
still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  England. 

'>   >    tlbnMhilen^^hl8ldiif*eade4»6w; 
Add  fettled  him  to  shoo*. 

RoftiN  Hood  and  Got  or  Gas*oit>rt. 
a^«J!SW#*M«^<<^^^tbth«War». 

..■»,,..    •,■■...,.■.....«.      ^^^^w* 
Peuter  (OF^rer^  <o  ^nake  ready,  i>t,.rJ.vv, 

His  spear  he  feutrcd  and  at  him  he  bore. 
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JFeuterkr  (0.  F.  vaultrier),  a  dog-  keeper,  but  ap- 
plied also  as  a  cant  term  for  a  contemptible  fellow. 

-^ — —  If  jot  will  be 
.An  hcmcst  jeomon,  feutcrer  feed  u*  first. 

MaSSINGER's  PlCTUB*. 

Fiducial  (L.  ftducia),  undbiibtihg,  having  con- 
fidence. 

Cashiered  of  pay,  fiducial  favours  lost. 

Way's  Fab.  Lay  of  Sir  Grublan. 

Fit*  (8.  afylari),  to  sully  or  defile. 

j    Away,  fq-Wle  woikes,  ihatfil'd  mr face  with  blufs. 

Churchyard's  .  Challenge. 
As  not  to  file  my  hands  in  villains'  blood. 

O.  P.  MiskrixS' or  Enforced  Marriagk. 

Fiit/ip,  to  jerk  by  a  sudden  motion  with  the  finger 
nail. 

You  fillip  me  o'th'  head. 

Troi.  and  Crbss. 
If  I  do,  fillip  the  with  a  three  man  beetle. 

2  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

Finglk  FANGtK,  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  import. 

We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  jangle 
Afcorit  the  tiightettfingle /angle. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Firk  QL.ferio),  to  beat,  whip,  or  chastise. 

He  would  prove  a  rare  firking  aattrist, 
And  draw  the  core  forth  of  impostum'd  sin. 

O. P.  Antonio. and  Mellida. 
lll^fr*  hhn  andterret^iim. 
../,..»  K.  Hbn.  v. 

Fisher's  Fqi^y,,  a  splendid  house  with  pleasure 
gardens,  erected  in  Bishopsgate,  by  Jasper  Fisher, 
one  of  the  six  clerks  In  Chaiacery,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Stowe,  was  called  Devonshire  House,  and 
occupied  b^  the  fiarl  of  Bedford.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  built  by  a  man  of  small 
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means,  and  wholly  unsuitable  to  his  rank  in  life,  it 
received  the  former  name. 

That  represent  no  part  of  the  nation 
But  Fither'*  Foliy  congregation. 

Hl/DIBRAS. 

Fit,  fitte,  and  fyt,  the  division  or  parts  of  a 
poem  or  song*;  also,  a  strain  in  music. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfel  day, 
The  first  fitte  here  I  find. 

O.  B.  op  Cmktt  Cmaci. 

To  play  my  wiflfe  and  me  ajitte, 
When  abed  together  we  bee. 

O.B.  or  Kino  Estmxrc. 

Flag  (S.Jleogan).  The  old  theatres  were  orna- 
mented with  a  flag,  which  waved  at  the  top  of  the 
building*  during*  the  time  of  the  performance;  it 
was  taken  down  in  Lent,  when  no  plays  were 
suffered  to  be  represented,  hence  the  allusion  in 
the  quotation. 

•Tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks,  Xhz  flag's  down. 

O.  P.  A  Mad  World,  My  Mastkrs. 
She  takes  downe  \heflagge,  belike  the  play  is  done. 

Dkkkar's  Whors  op  Babylov. 

Flam  (Goth,  ftimma),  a  deceit,  delusion,  whim, 
falsehood,  or  pretext. 

A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  arospicyand  augury. 

Hudibras. 

Flap  dragon,  a  play  or  sport,  by  catching  at  raisins 
or  other  things  put  in  a  bowl  of  ignited  spirits;  it 
is  now  called  soap  dragon.  It  was  formerly  a 
point  of  gallantry  for  lovers  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  their  mistresses  from  this  burning  liquid,  by  way 
of  bravado. 

Y 
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Thou  art  easier  awattow'd  than  a flap  dragon. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 
Flap  dragon*,  healths,  whiffs,  and  allimch  •wafttving  humour*. 

B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Flap  jack,  a  sort  of  pancake  or  apple  puff. 

Devour  their  cheese  cakes,  apple  pies,  cream  and  custards, 
^/•^«aa«pmfi|ni4tfiDgs. 

O.  P.  The  Jovial  Crew. 

Thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we'll  have  Hesh  for  all-day; 
Fish  for  fatting  days  j  or  podding*  and  flap  jacks. 

Pericles. 

Flat  cap.  A  flat  cap,  similar  to  the  one  now  worn 
by  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital,  was  formerly 
tised  by  the  common  people  and  shopkeepers  of 
LondoO,  afe  part  of  their  ordinary  dress. 

Marry,  pho,  Goodman  Flatcap :  'sfootl  tho'  I  am  a  prentice, 
I  can  give  alms. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hob. 

At  dtottpifi,  likH  a  young  country  gentteasan,  or  at  a  bowling 
alley,  in  iflat  cap,  like  a  shopkeeper. 

Bs*EAfe's  News  *rom  Hell. 

Flaw  (L.flo),  a  sudden  blast  or  g-ust  of  wind. 

Likaaaterttsaaittark,  standing  ev<nry.J<t*>. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Flawe  {h.JU*t>us),  yellow,  of  the  eoloor  of  gold. 

And  lilley  forned  had  this  creature 
With  Uvelist  brdwe,  Jlave  of  ooAottt  pure. 
'  Chaucer's  Court  op  Love. 

Flawn  (S.Jlend),  a  cheese  cake  or  custard. 

Fill  Oven  vritb  flatvn*;  Gifiny  pass  not  for  sleep, 
To-morrow  thy  father  "his  wake  day  will  keep. 

Tusssr. 

FLteK  (Got.  Jf**),  to  &p°t,  stripe,  variegate,  or 
mtk  with  diver*  coltftrr*. 

JW>WrtUiep€f*rt*t«atR*lbB«elWlli^ 
He  waa  of  feme  and  jbcktd  as  a  |de. 

■     '*       "    ■       '    ■  ■        Otfltaifcni  €?ANT.  TAL*S, 

A*ti/*U**aAn<^lik**dn»k**d,  teals 

Itom^oxth  day  's  pathway . 

Romxw  ah»  Juliet. 
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Fleme  (S.yfyma),  to  banish  or  expel. 

Lq  hare  hath  lust  bis  domination, 
And  appetite  fiemeth  discretion. 

Cbaocxe's  Manciplk's  Talk. 
The  whit  lamb*  that  hurt  was  with  a  spare 
Flemere  of  fienaes, 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawks  Talk. 

Fletcher  (O.  F.  flecker),  a  maker  of  arrows. 

Her  mind  runs  lure  upon  n/letcher  or  bowyer. 

OP.  A  Match  at  Midnight. 
Your  husband's  fietcher,  I  warrant. 

O.  P»  Th»  Puritan. 

Flew,  the  large  chops,  of  a  hound. 

Such  as  you  are  unworthy  to  be  hounds,  much  lest  huntsmen, 
that  know  not  when  a  hound  is  fleet,  fair  fiewed,  and  well  hang'd. 

0.  P.  MlDAI. 

Flicker  (8.  fliceeran),  to  flutter  as  with  wings,  to 
have  a  tremulous  motion. 

And  hlfeto  flad  he  djkr  at!  his  enteat} 

For  whtefc  h*r  mfe  wfekbj*«*fr«»  aye  aloft, 

Into  her  we&l  hajrt  ajraa  it  we*t 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Crbss. 

Flirt  gill,  a  pert  bold  or  forward  hussy.    Gill  is 
the  contraction  of  a  woman's  christian  nam*. 

Scurry  knare !    I  an  none  of  htofttrtfill*. 

lfoMBO  and  Juliet. 
Thou  look'st  mje  up  at  every  word  I  spoke 
As  I  had  been  a  mawkin  ax  flirt  giltian. 

BSAUAJONT  AND   FlRTC£K£'S  CHANCES. 

Flit  (S./i&f)A  to  fly  away,  to  remove*  to  move 
nimbly  or  by  starts. 

For  whan  that  r&hesse.  s&neth.  bright,  , 
Love  recovereth  ayeu  his  light, 
And  whan  it  friletb  he  wol^. 

ChAUCKR'S  ROM.   %W  T*K  KOSS, 

Hew  ass  «o  they  with  getdan  *4»ipas  elaave 
ThMtfttHr  sky. 

8f*K*ma.xP  F*  Qubisn. 

Ho  (S.^a),  an  arrow. 

tt-2. 
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His  bowe  he  bent  and  therein  set  a.;!?*. 
And  in  his  ire  he  hath  his  wife  slayne. 

Chaucer's  Manciple's  Talk. 

Flockmell   (S.Jloccmalum),  in  a  flock  or  body, 
gathered  in  crowds  or  a  large  eompany. 

Only  that  point  his  people  bare  so  sore, 
Thatjloekmell  on  a  day  to  him  they  went. 

Chaucer's  Clkre  of  Oxknford's  Tales 

Floiting  (S.fluten),  whistling. 

Singing  he  was  or  floiting  all  the  day. 

Chauckr's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Flome  (L.flutnen),  a  sea,  river,  or  flood. 

Tigris,  a  flome  from  Paradye, 
Cometh  to  that  cit£  y-wis. 

Rom.  ov  K.  Amiavnbks* 

M  flome  Jordan  and  at  Bethlem. 

Sir  Trumovk.. 

Foder  (Teu.ffuter),  a  burthen;  the  word  is  still 
used  technically*  as,  a  fodder  of  lead,  &c. 

Kyng  Phelip  saide  to  the  modur, 
Thou  hast  borne  a  sort  foder, 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Foin  (F.  poindre),  to  make  a  push  or  pass  in  fenc- 
ing; to  thrust  with  a  spear  or  sword. 

And  after  that,  with  sharp  speares  strong 
They  foinen  ech  at  other. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

He  hew'd  and  lash'd,  and/omed  and  thundred.  blows. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Foison  (O.  F.foison),  plenty,  abundance. 

With  loves  five  and  fishes  two  to  fed©, 
God  sent  his  foiton  at  hire  grete  nede. 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale. 
Of  its  own  kind  all  foison,  all  abundance. 

Tempest. 

Foist  (F./at/wcr),  to  juggle,  trick,  or  defraud* 

Put  not  your  /*#*«  upon  me  $  I  shall  scent  them. 

B.  Jonson's  Volpons. 
I  mean  filching,  /outing,  niming,  jilting. 

Q.  P.  The  Spanish  Gvpsbvv 
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Folkmote  (S.fotcgemote),  a  meeting1  or  assembly 
of  people. 

To  which  fotkmote  they  all  with  one  consent ' 
Agreed  to  travel. 

S«ns»h's  F.  Queen. 

Fond  (Ger.fcmxen),  foolish,  silly,  indiscreet. 

O  cmmtrey  sweete,  perawmde  obedience  here; 
Reform  the  fond,  and  still  preserve  the  wise. 

Churchyard's  Challenge. 

You  see  how  simple  and  how/wMf  I  am. 

Midi.  Night's  Dream. 

Fonde  (S.fundian),  to  try  or  strive. 

To  ryde  forth  let  ns  begynne, 
Saladan  the  *owdoo  to  annoy, 
And  fonde  hym  for  to  destroy. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  C«ur  oe  Lion. 

Though  I  sicknes  have  upon  honde 
And  long  have  had,  yet  will  I  fonde 
To  make  a  boke. 

Gower's  Cox.  Am. 

Fongk  (S.),  to  take  or  receive. 

For  to  the  navel  doun  she  hongeth, 
And' foul  also  carayne/o^dA-. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrs. 

Fool  (O.  F.foueil).  The  head  of  the  domestic  fool 
was  frequently  shaven,  to  imitate  the  tonsure  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  probably  to  heighten  his  grotesque 
appearance. 

He  cleped  a  harbour  him  before, 
That  as  9,  fool  he  should  be  shore 
All  around  like  a  freyre. 

Robert  of  Cysillk.    Ellis  Sp. 

Fool,  begged  fok.     See  "Begged/*  &c. 

Foot  cloth,  the  housings  of  a  horse  used  by  the 
gentry  for  riding;  it  usually  covered  the  body  of 
the  animal  and  reached  down  to  his  heels;  persons 
Y3 
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of  distinction  had  them  made  of  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  gold. 

Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot  cloth,  dost  thou  not  ? 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 
Our  steeds  are  furnish'd  with  foot  cloths  of  gold  instead  of 
saddles  of  steel. 

O.  P.  Alexander  and  Cam  pas  pb. 

Foot  hot  (a  corruption  from  the  French  haut  de 
pied),  immediately,  in  an  instant,  directly. 

The  maister  hunt  anon  fote-hote 
With  his  home  blew  three  mote. 

Chaucer's  Drbme. 
And  forth  withal  nnon  fble-hotc 
He  stale  the  cowe. 

Gowbr's  Con.  Am. 

Forby  (from  for  and  by),  near  to. 

Eftsoones  unto  an  holy  hospital 

That  wbm  forby  the  way  she  did  him  bring. 

Spknsxr'9  F.  Queen. 

Force  (F./flmr),  to  stuff;  a  term  in  cookery  still 
used  in  the  kitchen,  as,  force  meat. 

He's  not  yet  thorough  warm,  force  him  with  praises. 

Troi.  and  Crrssida. 

Forcer  (O.F, /orcier),  a  chest. 

Thai  dede  the  kyng  fill  twei  forcers 
Of  rychegolde,  &c. 

Rom.  or  the  Seven  Sages. 

Fordo  (S.fordon),  to  waste  or  destroy. 

But  al  so  colde  towardes  thee 

Thy  ladie  is— as  frost  in  winter  mone, 

And  thou  fordon  as  snowe  in  foe  is  sone. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life. 

Hamlet. 

Forefend,  to  avert,  prohibit,  or  forbid. 

Now  heav'n  forefend  the  holy  maid  with  child ! 

l  Part  K.  Hen.  ?i. 
Now  God  forefend  that  any  should  presume 
To  touch  the  sister  of  a  holy  house. 

O.  P.  The  Merry  Devil  or  Edmonton. 
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Forlaie  (Teii.  verlaeghen),  to  entrap  or  seduce. 

Gif  there  come  any  maiden  that  is  forlaie, 

And  bo  we  to  the  grounde 

For  to  waschen  her  honde, 

The  water  w^ill  yell  as  it  were  wode. 

Floricb  and  Blavchflourk. 

Forray  (F.fwrrager),  to  ravage,  spoil,  or  destroy. 

Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  the  state, 

For  dead  now  was  their  foe  which  them  f arrayed  late. 

Spsnsbr's  F.  Queen. 

Fortune  Theatre.  This  theatre,  the  remains  of 
which  still  continue,  is  situated  in  Golden  Lane, 
the  royal  arms  yet  in  being  designate  the  house, 
which  is  now  divided  into  tenements.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player  and  founder 
of  Dulwich  College,  who  rebuilt  it  in  1600;  it 
took  its  name  from  a  painting  or  statue  of  Fortune, 
placed  in  the  front;  it  was  suppressed  with  the 
other  theatres  in  1648,  and  never  afterwards  re- 
opened as  a  place  for  dramatic  entertainments. 


I'll  rather  stand  here, 


Like  the  picture  of  Dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Fortune  playhouse. 

Hrywoo»'s  Inolish  Traybllbrs. 

One  of  them  is  a  nip ;  I  took  him  once  in  the  two  penny  gallery 
at  the  Fortune, 

O.  P.  Thk  Roaring  Girl. 

Fourbe  (F.),  a  cheat,  an  impostor. 

Thou  art  a  false  impostor  and  &  fourbe.  ' 

Dknbak. 

Foutra  (F.Jbutre),  a  word  of  contempt,  borrowed 

from  the  French,  equivalent  to  "  a  &g  for  you." 

A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  it. 
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Fox,  a  cant  word  signifying  to  intoxicate;  a  sword 
was  also  in  the  same  language  calied  a  fox. 

If  we  do  want  as  much  bread  as  would  dine  a  sparrow,  or  as 
much  drink  as  would  fox  a  fly,  I  know  what  I  know. 

O.  P.  A  Match  at  Midnight. 
What  would  you  hare,  sister,  of  a  fellow  that  knows  nothing 
btrtabaflkethiKandanold/bjrin'U  ~ 

B.  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair. 

Foy  (F./oi),  faitb,  allegiance. 

He  Eaataciand  subdued  and  Denmark  won, 
And  of  them  both  did  fop  and  tribute  raise. 

8>£N3s&'f  F.  Qi/eiv. 

Frag  or  (L.),  a  loud  crash  or  noise. 

Pursued  by  hideous  fragors;  though  before 
The  Hames  descend,  they  in  their  breaches  roar. 

Sandy*. 

Frail  (O.  V.fraian),  a  basket  made  of  rushes,  in 
which  figs  or  raisins  are  packed. 

Of  froyt  there  is  grete  plente* 
Fygges,  raysyns,  infrayal. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Cotua  ns  Lion. 
Convey  yourself  into  a  sugar  chest, 
Or,  if  you  could  lie  round,  %fi-aii  were  rare. 

B.  Jonson's  Volpone. 

Frains  (S),  to  ask. 

Priam  full  oft  and  eke  hi*  mother  derc. 

His  brejthexeji  and  his  sisters  gan  him  /mine.. 

C«aucb»'s  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Frampold,  boisterous,  peevish,  uneasy,  cross,  ill 
tempered,  troublesome;  in  all  these  senses  it  is 
used  by  various  old  authors.  It  is  a  word  of  no 
certain  derivation  and  variously  spelt. 

What  a  goodyere  «fle  you,  motherr  are  you  frampul? 

Isle  of  Gulls. 
Those  framparjt  ways  the  hypocrite 
Doth  trample  in. 

Mobb's  Pwuoso*.  Poems. 

Her  husband  1    Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with 
him:  sheie»dtaTtry/y«wjM>WUfewHhhlm. 

Mibry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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Franioit,  a  person  of  loose  demeanour,  a  dissolute 
companion  ;  the  word  is  of  uncertain  etymology. 

But,  rayfranion,  I  tell  yon  this  one  thing. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Ptthias. 
He's  a  frank  franion,  a  merry  companion,  and  lores  a  wench  well. 

O.  P.  1  Part  K.  Edw.  it. 

Frank  (O.  F.  franc),   a  hogstye,  a  place  to  feed 
hogs  in. 

Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the  old  frank? 

2  Part  K.  Hkv.  it. 

Franklin  (from  F.  franc),  an  ancient  name  for  a 
freeholder  of  large  possessions. 

A  frtinkletn  was  in  this  compajale, 
White  was  his  herd  ai  was  the  dayesie. 

Chavcm's  Cant.  Talis. 
~  A  »P*cioui  court  they  see, 
Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in, 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklein  fair  and  free. 

8?BNSKa'g  F.  QlTHEN. 

Frape  (V.frappeJ,  to  strike  or  smite. 

I  wol  aesaye  that  pawtener, 
With  myn  axe  I  schal  hym  frape, 

Rom.  of  Rich.  CaeuR  dk  Li  ok. 

Fray  (F.  effrayer),  to  affright  or  put  in  fear. 

0«.  I  shall  fray  him  terribly. 

O.  P.  Wily  Bbouilid. 
He  that  retires  not  at  the  threats  of  death, 
Is  not  as  are  the  vulgar,  Mghtly  frayed, 

O.  P.  COHITOUA. 

Freak  (S.frehen),  spotted,  variegated. 

The  lark  that  on  his  beauteous  crest  presumes, 
And  the/r«a*7  goldfinch  with  vermillion  plumes. 

Wat's  Fab.  Hikun*  and  Eolaktini. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  v&nsiefreakt  with  jet. 

Milton's  Ltcidas. 

Fren  (S.frcmd),  an  alien  or  stranger. 

And  now  fair  Rosalind  hath  bred  his  smart, 

So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a  fren. 

♦  SrsNssa's  E.  Qtrssx. 
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Freshman,  a  term  given  to  the  students  of  the  two 
universities  in  England,  on  their  first  introduction 
to  college. 

Here's  a  freshman  come  from  Padua,  whom  I  wiU  powder 
with  hia  acquaintance. 

O.  P.  May  Dat. 

Fret  (S.fretctn),  to  tear,  corrode,  or  devour. 

The  Bovr  fretting  the  child  in  cradle. 

CHACC*R»8   PaRBONKR'S  TALK. 

He  frets  like  a  gummM  velvet. 

I  Part  K.  Hin.  iv. 

Fret*  also  are  the  stops  of  a  musical  instrument, 
which  regulate  the  harmony  of  the  sound.. 

Afi  sounds  on  fret  by  tiring  or  golden  wire. 

Par.  Lost* 

Frippery  (T.friperie),  an  old  clothes  shop.  An- 
ciently the  dealers  in  second-hand  wearing  apparel 
lived,  according  to  Strype,  in  Birchin  Lane  and 
Cornhill.     See  "  Bircbia  Lane/1 

Oh*  Qtt>  monster  j  we  kjiow  what  belongs  to  *  frippery, 

T*#fbst. 

Frith,  Mary.    See  "  English  Moll** 

Frontlet  (F.fronteau),  a  bandage  worn  on  the 

forehead  by  ladies.   Shakspeare  uses  it  figuratively 

to  signify  a  frowning  brow. 

How,  now,  daughter?  what  makes  tfeat^snJfc*  6n> 

K.  Lbar. 
Hoods,  ftonthts,  wiras,  cauls,  curling  irons,  Ac. 

O.  P.  Midas, 

Frorne  (Dm.  bevrvzen),  frozen. 

O,  my  heart's  Wood  is  well  nigh  frorne  I  feel. 

Srsvsnto  Fait. 

Frounce  (V.froneer),  to  wrinkle,  plait,  or  fold; 
alio,  to  frizzle  the  hair  of  the  bead, 
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Her  face  wm  frounced  and  forpiaed. 

CtlAUC*B>«  ROK.  Of  TbK  koB*. 


Some  frounce  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  ( 

Sf*nsk*'s  F.  Qvbsn. 

Frush  (F.  froisser),  to  break,  crush,  or  bruise. 

Tofrusche  the  gadelyng  and  to  bete, 
And  none  of  heom  on  lyre  lete. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisauvdri* 


- 1  like  thy  armour  wellj 


VII  f ruth  it,  and  destroy  the  rlveta  all. 

Tboi.  and  Cress. 

Fucus  (L.),  a  composition  or  paint  for  the  face. 

No  mercury  water,  fucus,  or  perfumes 
To  help  a  lady's  breath. 

O.  P.  Ram  Aj.Hct. 

Fclhams,  a  cant  word  to  signify  false  or  loaded 
dice,  said  to  be  so  called  from  their  being  made  at 
Fulham. 

As  one  cut  out  to  pan  your  tricks  on,  • 

With  Fulknm*  of  poetic  fiction. 

HUDIBRA9. 


G. 


Gabardine  (F.gofoercKwe),  a  loose  mantle  or  coarse 
frock  coat,  usually  worn  by  shepherds. 

Under  your  gabardine*  wear  pistols  all. 

O.  P.  Th*  Gobuns. 

My  best  way  if  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine. 

Tempest. 

Gab*r  (8.  gabban).  This  word,  although  now  only 
used  by  the  vulgar,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  English  language;  its  remote  derivation  ap- 
pears to  be  from  the  Gothic  begabba,  a  mocker,  or 
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from  the  Celtic  gob,  a  beak;  whence  the  word  is 
still  used  to  signify  the  mouth.  Its  present  as  well 
as  its  primitive  signification  is  idle  pRate,  chatter, 
loud  and  unmeaning  talk. 

Right  in  the  next  chapter  after  this 
I  gabbe  not,  so  have  I  joy  and  blisse. 

CHAUCER'S  NONNXS  PaiESTKS  Talb. 

Why  gabbest  thou  that  saids't  unto  me. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Gad  (S.  gadd),  a  point  of  a  spear. 

And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 

Tit.  Avdron. 

Galaxy  (F.  galaxie),  the  long  white  luminous 
trade  in  the  firmament,  seen  in  a  clear  night,  caused 
by  innumerable  stars,  called  from  its  colour  and 
appearance  the  milky  way. 

Lo  there !  quod  he,  cast  up  thine  eye  j 
See  yonder,  lo,  the  galaxie. 

Chaucer's  House  op  Fame. 

Gale  (S.  galan),  a  song  or- story  ;  the  Saxon  deri- 
vation is  literally  to  sing,  and  the  only  word  in 
present  use  of  a  similar  import  is  nightingale. 

Listeneth  now  and  letith  gale, 
For  now  ariseth  a  noble  tale. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Galliard  (F.  gaillard),  a  merry,  brisk,  pleasant 
person;  also,  a  sprightly  dance. 

Gattari  was  he,  as  Goldfinch  in  the  shawe  j 
Browne  as  a  berry,  a  proper  short  felawe. 

Chaucer's  Coke's  Tale. 
What,  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight? 

Twelfth  Niobt. 

Galliass  (F.  galeae),  a  heavy  low  built  vessel, 
carrying  two  masts,  having  both  sails  and  oars. 
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■  My  father  hath  no  lest 

Thaa  three  great  argosies  and  two  galliatses. 

Taming  of  a  Shre*. 

Gallow  (S.  agelwan),  to  terrify  or  frighten. 

The  wrathful  skies 

Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark.  K.  Liar. 

Gallowglasses,  a  name  given  to  soldiers,  amongst 
the  wild  Irish,  who  served  on  horseback;  they 
wore  under  their  clothes  a  peculiar  kind  of  armour, 
composed  of  small  iron  rings,  called  "  a  long  shirt 
of  mail." 

A  puissant  and  mighty  power 

Of  gullowglasscs  and  stout  Kernes.       2  Part  K.  Hew.  Vi. 

Galiy  foist,  the  name  of  a  pleasure  boat,  used  by 
the  lord  mayors  of  London  on  particular  occasions, 
for  pomp  and  state,  as  the  city  barges  are  now. 

I  smelt  the  powder;  spy'd  what  linstock  gave  fire  to  shoot 
against  the  poor  oaptain  of  the  galley  foist. 

O.  P.  The  Roaring  Girl. 

Gally  GA8KINS,  large  open  hose,  derived  by  Skin- 
ner from  caliga  gallo  vasconicte.  Cotgrave  calls 
them  great  Gascon  or  Spanish  hose.  The  word  is 
now  only  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  though  not  so 
formerly. 

Some  gaily  gaseoynes  or  shipman's  hose,  like  the  Anabaptist's,  &c. 
P.  Pennilesse's  Sup.  to  the  Dwell. 
My  gally  gaskins  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury.  Phillip's  Sp.  Shilling. 

Gallymawfray  (F.  gallirnaffree),  a  medley,  a  dish 
of  various  meats. 

He  loves  thy  gallimawfrey. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Galore  (S.grfeoran),  plenty,  abundance. 

To  feasting  they  went,  and  to  merriment, 
And  tippled  strong  liquor  galore. 

O.  B.  Robin  Hood  and  Littl*  Jejur, 

Z 
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Gamashes,  a  sort  of  clothing-  for  the  legs,  similar  to 
Jbe  modern  gaiter*  Johnson  calls  them  short  spat- 
terdashes* worn  by  ploughmen,  as  if  the  wearing  of 
them  was  confined  to  that  class  of  persons;  in  this 
he  is  evidently  mistaken :  they  appear  to  have  been 
Worn  by  persons  of  rank  and  quality. 

Open  my  trunk,  lay  my  richest  suit  on  the  top, 
«f  teivet  slippers,  doth  of  gold  gamashes,  &c. 

O.  P.  What  You  Wiia. 

Gambison  (O.  F.),  a  stuffed  doublet,  worn  under 
armour,  and  under  which  was  sometimes  added  an 
iron  breast  plate. 

Withouten  sotoned  aketoun, 
Other  piste,  other  guumbison. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 
Bright  marygold  eomposM  their  gambison. 

WAY'S  FA*.   HlTS&fNS  AW1>  «©LANTIN*. 

Game  (S.  gamari),  in  jest,  not  seriously. 

But  peace  or  no,  for  earnest  ox  for  game. 

Cbauckic's  Trot,  and  Cress. 

Ganbly,  readily,  defctrousry;  we  still  use  the  word 
nngainly  to  ^ig-nify  awkwardness. 

fftonifr  thon  sehalt  m  oeme, 
In  lytel  while  it  schal  he  nome. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Cceur  its  Lion. 

Gang  (S.  gangan),  an  old  word  signifying  to  go, 
chiefly  used  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 

But  let  them  gang  alone. 

S?BN8H9i>3  Srtr.  Cai. 

G angle  (F*  jangler),  to  make  a  noise. 

While  they  weore  ftb  rh  tt*aa*ief 
Theo  Ifedfens  gan  gangle. 

R«M.   OF  K.  ALIBAeNI>RE. 

Gar  (Is.  giore),  to  cause  or  make;  a  word  still  in 
use  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland. 
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But  specially  I  fray  thee,  hoafte  dere, 

Gar  us  have  mete  and  drinke,  and  make  us  ©heere. 

Chaucer's  Revk*«  TAL», 
Teil  mc,  good  HobbinaJ,  what  gar*  thee  gteet, 

Spenser's  Shbp.  Cal. 

Garb  oil  (F.  garbouile),  a  disorder,  uproar,  com- 
motion. 

Look  here,  and  a*  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  gar  boils  she  awak'd. 

Anth.  and  Cleopatra. 

Such  is  the  garboile  of  this  confliqt,  then. 

Drayton's  England's  Parnassus. 

Garden  houses.  In  the  early  drama,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  these  houses,  which  the  citi- 
zens of  London  erected  in  the  suburbs,  Stubbs, 
in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1595)*  states  them  to 
be  gardens,  paled  or  walled  round,  having*  ar- 
bours, bowers,  banquet  ting  houses,  &c.  erected 
therein.  The  ladies  are  accused  of  using  them 
ehiefly  for  the  purposes  of  intrigue- 

Garden  home*  are  not  true*  bawds  fcocuckold  malting,  than 
I  will  be  to  theft  and  thy  stratagem. 

O.  P.  The  City  Night  Cap*- 
.    Imitate  the  ancient- wise  cjtitens  of  tills  city,  who  used  care- 
fully to  provide  their  wives  gardens  near  the  town,  to  plant,  &c. 

O.  F.  All  Fools. 

Gargsyld  (P.gergwtitt),  the  spout  of  a  gutter  in 
ancient  castles  and  mansions,  usually  made  to  re- 
semble the-heads  of  beasts,  &o, 

Gargelyd  with  greyhounds  and  'with  many  lions. 

Tower  of  Doctrine. 

Garish  ($.gewiar),  shewy,  splendid,  gay,  glaring. 

A  dream  ofwhat  thou  wast;  *  gftri$h  ti$g. 
To  be  the  ain>  pf  eyery  dangerous  shot/^ 

K.  Rich,  mr 
Hid«»«toomdAY«s$att««Aej«. 

Milton's  It  Pensbroso. 
Z2 
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Garland  (F.  garlande),  a  wreath  or  chaplet  of 
flowers;  a  term  in  archery,  signifying  the  ring  or 
wreath  within  which  the  prick  or  mark  was  placed 
to  be  shot  at.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  songs 
or  poems  was  also  called  a  garland. 

The  second  shot  had  the  wighte  yeoman, 
He  shot  within  the  garland. 

O.  B.  Robin  Hood  and  Gvy  of  Gisbornb. 
These  are  out  of  ballads;  she  has  all  the  Garland  of  Qoed  Will 
by  heart. 

O.  P.  A  Match  at  Midnight*. 

Gasted  (S.  gast),  frightened,  alarmed;  though 
this  word  is  now  obsolete,  aghast  is  still  used. 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

CYMBBMNB. 

Gate  (Du,  gat),  a  way  or  passage,  the  march  or 
manner  of  walking. 

With  that  word  Reson  went  her  gate, 

CaAtfCBK's  Rom.  of  thi  R©sb. 
Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gait. 

Spxnscr's  F.  Qvkbn. 

Gauds,  toys,  trinkets,  ornaments;  the  word  is  of 
no  certain  derivation,  but  most  probably  from  L. 
gander  e,  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  term 
being  any  thing  which  gives  pleasure,,  whether 
to  the  eye,  taste,  or  heart* 

A  pair  of  bedes*  black  as  sable, 
She  toke  and  hynge  my  necke  about, 
Upon  the  gaudei  all  without. 

f  Gowbr's  Con,  Am*. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonnen,  yere  by.  y ere, 
An  hundred  mark, 

Chavcbr's  Paaoonbr's  Talk* 

With  bracelets  el  her  hair,  rings,  gawks,  conceits. 

Mios.  Night's  Dbzam.. 
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Gaure,  to  stare  or  iook  ardently. 

For  them  that  gaurei  a»d  cast  on  me  their  sight. 

Ltd  gate's  Trad. 
The  neighbours,  both  small  and  grate* 
In  ronne  for  to  gauren  on  this  man. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

©avelock  (SL  gwetoc),  a  javelin. 

Al  so  thic  the  arwe  shoten, 

In  stume  ketone  so  doth  the  wotsn, 

Gavcloket  al  sq  thicke  flowe. 

Tal«  of  Merlin. 

Gear  (S.  geaivre},  furniture,  possessions,  orna- 
ments. 

Array  thyself  in  her  most  gorgeo*  gear. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
If  Fortune  be  a  good  woman,  she  is  a  good  wtncnJb?  this  gear. 

Merchant  pr  Venice. 

Gkason  (S.  gesean),  wonderful,  rare,  scarce,  un- 
common. Dr.  Johnson  says  the  word  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Spenser,  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken ;  it 
frequently  occurs  m  the  old  drama,  particularly  in 
Appiu*  and  Virginia,  What  You  Will,  The 
Wounds  of  Ciml  War,  &c. 

Found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geaso*> 

SPENSEJl'S  F.  Qvkxn. 
It  was  frosty  winter  season, 
And  fair  Flora's  wreath  was  geason. 

R.  Greene's  Philomel. 

Geck  (S.geae),  a  fool  or  dupe;  also,  to  mock  or 
deride. 

And  made  the  most  notorious  g*ck  and  gall. 

TWELFTH  NlOHT. 

CKsdemanrgra  mercy  for  yowtgeck, 
Quod  Hope,  and  lowly  louts. 

CiiKRRY  AND   SLAB. 

Gent  (O.  F.),  proper,  handsome,  elegant. 

For  young  she  was  and  hewed  bright, 
Sore  nieasauiit  and  fetes  withall, 
Gent  and  in  her  middle  small. 

ChavckVs  Rom.  or  the  Ross. 

Z3 
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She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  fair  and  gent. 

Fairfax. 

George  a  Green,  the  famous  pinner  of  Wakefield, 
celebrated  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Pinner,  &c.  He  fought  with  and  beat  both 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  hence  obtained 
the  character  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  prowess. 

More  spruce  and  nimble,  and  more  gay  to  seem, 
Than  some  attorney's  clerk  or  George  a  Green. 

Stkphbns'  Apology  for  HBRODOTUSr 
And  were  you  as  good  as  George  a  Green, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  turn  again. 

Hudibras. 

Germin  (L.  germen),  a  plant,  shoot,  or  sprout, 
generally  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Crack  Nature's  mould,  all  germins  spill  at  once 
That  make  ungrateful  man. 

K.  Lkak. 

p.  Though  the  treasure 

Of  Nature's  germin*  tumble  all  together. 

Macbkth. 

Geste  (L.gestum),  *  ^presentation  or  shew;  also, 
from  the  O.  F.  geste,  a  deed  or  achievement,  and 
from  V.giste,  a  bed,  derived  from  L.  jacet,  the 
journal  of  the  several  days  or  stages  prefixed  to  the 
progresses  of  our  kings. 

The  Roman  gestes  maken  remembrance 
Of  many  a  trew  wife. 

Chaucbr's  Merchant's  Talk. 
Who  fair  them  quites,  as  him  beseemed  best. 
And  goodly  can  discourse  with  many  a  noble  geste. 

Spbnskr's  F.  Que*  v. 
—  Ill  give  you  my  commission 
To  lei  k4m  there  a  month  behind  the  geste 
Prefttfd  for  parting. 

Wintbr's  Tal*. 

The  hall  or  refectory,  appropriated  in  a  nunnery 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  was  called  the 
geste  halle. 
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The  abbess  and  the  nonnes  alle 
Fair  hym  gret  in  the  geste  halle. 

Lay  lb  Frbtnk. 

Gibbe,  an  old  worn  out  animal.  A  gibbed  cat  k 
said,  but  on  no  certain  authority,  to  be  a  he  cat. 
Both  the  etymology  and  precise  meaning*  of  the 
word  seem  involved  in  obscurity.  It  was  applied 
generally  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

For  who  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gibbe, 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  I 

Hamlkt. 
I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gibbe  cat, 

l  Part  K.  Hbn.  it. 

Gibberish,  deduced  by  Skinner  from  F.  gaber,  to 
cheat,  and  by  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Geber,  the  astro- 
nomer of  Arabia,  whose  works  are  full  of  the  jar- 
gon of  the  afchymists ;  others  have  given  different 
but  equally  uncertain  etymologies; — unintelligible 
language,  unmeaning  gabble ;  sometimes  applied 
to  the  cant  language  of  gipsies. 


■  The  sheeted  dead 


Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Hamlet* 
Think  you  I'll  learn  to  spell  this  gibberish. 

O,  P.  Englishman  fob  Mr  Money. 

Gif  (S.  gif),  the  conjunction  if,  still  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

0(f  any  good  knight  will  find  his  dame, 

Come  forth,  &c.  O.  B.  Sir  Albing**. 

Gigg  (O.  F.  gigues),  a  wanton  woman,  a  strumpet. 

Some  spend  her  goodes  upon  gigges, 
And  finden  hem  of  great  arraie. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tali. 

Giglot,  derived  as  the  last  word,  and  having  the 
same  meaning. 

Young  Talbot  was  not  born  to  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench. 

l  Past  K.  H*n.  it. 
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Impudent  gigUt!  wa»  it  act  eaougk  to  abuse  me,  bat  also ' 
to  belie  me. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombik. 

Gilofrb  (F.  giro/Ue),  the  clove,  a  mere  transposi- 
tion of  the  French  derivation;  the  name  is  still 
retained  ia  the  word  gUlyJlawer,  whi>ch  yet  is  a 
corruption,  as  the  word  in  the  midland  counties  is 
both  spelt  and  pronounced  gittioer.  The  suppo- 
sition of  Bailey  and  others,  that  it  is  so  called  from 
July,  t.  e.  July  flower,  is  incorrect;  irst,  because 
the  addition  of  "flower"  is  a  corruption;  and, 
secondly,  the  plant  blossoms  in  March  and  April, 
and  not  in  July. 

The  canel  and  tbe  licoris, 

AimI  sweet  Bavour  of  rayntei-wis; 

The^>/o/r«,  %uybebe,  andnxace. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisavndre. 

CTimwal  (L.  gemeWas),  a  double  ring,  made  in  links ; 
any  piece1  of  joined  work,  the  parts  moving  within^ 
each  other;  a  qaaint  piece  of  machinery. 

I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device, 
Tneir  arms  ore  set  like  clocks. 

1  Pa**  K.  Hew.  vi  i 

Amd  in  tbeir  pale  *ull  moutbf?  the  gimmal  bit 
lies,  fowl  with  chew'd  fcraes,  still  and  motionless. 

'  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Ging  (S.  gang),  anciently  used  for the  modern  word 
gang,  a  company  of  men  acting  together. 

There'*  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  coasniraey  against  me. 

'  MlRRT  WtVKS   OF  WINDSOR. 

Gingerly  (Swrggengare),  cautiously,  nicely,  witb 
gentleness. 

Took  up  so  gingerly  f 

^       TWO  CfcUTS.  OF  VlRONA. 
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Gipon  (V.jupm),  a  sort  of  surcoat  made  of  silk  of 
velvet,  adorned  with  armorial  bearings,  reaching 
only  to  the  waist ;  sometimes  spelt  gyppon,  jufwn,. 
and  giupon. 

Som  wol  be  armed  in  an  habergeon. 
And  in  a  brest  plate  and  a  gipon. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tame* 

Gipsere  (F.  gibeciere),  a  pouch,  purse,  or  bag. 

An  anlace,  and  a  gipsere  all  of  silk, 
Hing  at  his  girdle. 

Crauckr's  Franklin's  Talk. 

Gird,  to  strike  or  give  a  blow;  also,  to  revile,  re- 
proach, or  taunt;  said  to  be  derived  from  the  S. 
gyrd,  but  this  seems  a  strained  etymology. 

Oirde  off  Gyles'  head,  and  let  him  go  no  ferther. 

P.  Plowman. 
To  slen  him  and  to  girder  off  his  hed. 

Chacc^ji's  Monxxs  Tah. 
Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Coriolanus. 

Girdlestbad  (S.girdl  and  Steele),  the  place  where 
a  girdle  is  worn.  The  old  Saxon  word  stede  ia 
still  retained  in  bedstead,  homestead,  &c. 

Divide  yourself  in  two  halves,  juat  by  the  girdlestead. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hoc. 

Gire  (L.  gyrus),  a  circular  motion,  described  by  a 
living  body.    See  "  Gyre." 

First  I  beheld  him  hovering  in  the  air, 

And  then  down  stooping  with  a  hundred  gires. 

O*  P.  Luroujk 

Gise  (S.msa),  manner,  custom ;  subsequently  and 
now  written  guise.    See  that  word. 

The  homes  fan  of  meeth,  as  was  the  gise, 
There  lacked  nought  to  don  her  sacrifice. 

Chaucsr's  Knioht's  Tajuu 
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Giterne  (0.  F.  gtsterne),  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, called  also  a  cittern,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  modern  guitar,  which  m  derived  from 
the  old  word. 

The  moone,  when  it  was  night,  bright  shone, 
And  Absolon  his  gitterne  hath  i-take. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 
He  ha*  travell'd,  and  speaks  languages 
As  a  barber's  boy  plays  oWgtttern. 

O.  P.  Thb  Marriaob  Night. 

GtADK  (S.  gehlad),  an  avenue  in  a  wood. 

Lo  where  they  spy *ti  how  in  a  gloomy  glude 
The  lion  altaping  \%t* 

SetwxftVlfc  H&ftftAJtD1*  $al*. 

Glairk  (S.gfor),  the  white  of an  egg;  any  viicous 
matter* 

ttaalakked  Ume,  chalk,  and  gletre  of  an  egg. 

Chauckr's  Chanons,  Ysoman's  Tali. 
Blood  poison!  slimy  glare, 
That  in  his  body  so  abondant  were. 

Mirr.  for  Ma  a, 

Giate  (F.  gttrive),  a  broad  sword  or  falchion. 

And  whet  her  tongue  as  sharp  as  sword  or  ghtve. 

CeAvcKB'a  Qouht  or  Lowe. 
O,  mistress !  the  mayor  and  all  the  watch 
Are  commg  towards  oar.  house  with  ghtvrs  and  bills. 

O.  P.  Arden  op  Favkrsham. 

CrtAVER  (Br.  glqfr),  to  flatter  or  wheedle. 

Venus  who  knew  she  did  but  #*ww, 

For  aft  the  toe  smooth.  w«c4»  she  gave  fear. 

Cwstqk's  Viro.  Trav. 

Glsde  (S.  gled),  a  coal  in  a  state  of  strong  heat. 

■•   '  The  <aruri*»e,  redd  tae  any  |*prf*i 

CpAVCfR'8  K?fO«T'S  Tal*. 
His  armour  glyttered  as  dyd  a  gfede. 

O.  ».  of  Caivy  Chacb. 

In  hart  he  brent  as  any  gfetfc. 

Lydoatr^s  Trot.. 
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Glee  (S.glig),  anciently  signified  music  or  mn- 
strelsy  generally,  and  gligmen  (gleemen)  were 
minstrels  or  performers  upon  some  musical  instru- 
ment N 

The  glemen  useden  hir  tcmge, 
fllie  wode  aqneightte  so  hy  songe. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 
There  saw  I  syt  in  other  sees. 
Playing1  upon  other  soa&ty  glees. 

Chaucer's  Boke  of  Famb. 

CtLeek  (S.  glig),  a  musician;  also,  music.  The 
verb  to  gleek,  from  the  Saxon  gKgman,  a  droll  or 
mimic,  signifies  to  sneer  at,  gibe,  mock,  or  make 
merry  with.  Gieek  (F.  glic)  was  alsp  a  game  at 
cards  now  totally  unknown. 

What  will  you  give  us  >— No  mosey  mut  the  gleek; 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

ftOMKO   AMD  JCLIET. 

I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 

Mids.  Night's  Drbam. 
There's  gleek  for  you;  let  me  have  my  gird. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombib. 
What  f    Penny  gleek  I  hope's  in  fashion  yet. 

O,  P.  The  Wits. 

Glent  (S.  glidari),  moved  swiftly,  glided. 

Out  of  his  saddle  he  hym  glente.  * 

Rom.  or  Rich.  Gavn.  db  Lioic 
G*ea  hondes  thorowe  the  grerengtent. 

O.  B.  of  Chbvy  Chacb. 

Gloaming  (&.ghmung),  the  twilight;  and,  figura- 
tively, dulness,  melancholy,  gloomy. 

The  gloming  comes,  the  day  Is  spent*  , 

A.  Hume's  Chron. 
What  devill,  woman I  plueite  up  your  hart  and  leve  of  al  this 

gloming* 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gorton's  Nbedle. 

3lobe  Theatre.      This  theatre  was  situated  on 
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Bankside,  and  was  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare 
acted.  A  licence  was  granted  to  him  and  others 
in  1603  for  theatrical  representations.  It  was  a 
summer  theatre,  and  the  performances  took  place 
in  the  day  time;  it  was  built  of  wood,  on  the  site 
t)f  the  old  Bear  Garden,  and  was  of  a  circular 
form  in  the  interior.  Shakspeare's  K.  Hen.  V* 
confirms  this  fact. 


•  Can  we  cram 


Into  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  \ 

■  That  the  Globe  (i.  e.  the  theatre), 


Wherein  (quoth  he)  reigns  a  world  of  rice, 
Had  been  consumed. 

O.  P.  The  Musks'  Looking  Glass. 

Glout,  to  look  sullen,  to  pout;  said  to  be  derived 
from  Goth,  gfoa,  to  look  attentively:  it  is  still  used 
in  many  provincial  dialects. 

He  gran  to  moonae,  and  held  hym  sty  He; 
Hegteuted,  and  gan  to  syke. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Coeur  de  Lion, 
G fouling  with  sullen  spite,  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  with  each  look. 

Garth's  Dispensary. 

Gloze  (S.glesan),  to  wheedle,  flatter,  or  collogue. 

Therefore  yeglozen  Doddes  hests, 
And  begile  people  yong  and  old. 

Chaucbr's  Plowman's  Talk. 
Of  me,  certain  thou  shalt  not  be  glozed. 

Chaucer's  Nonnbs  Prisstks  Tale. 

Gnar  (S,  gnyrran),  to  growl,  snarl,  or  murmur. 

He  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnar. 

Spenser's  P.  Qdibk. 

And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee. 

2  Part  K,  Hsn.  vi. 
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Gnarled  (Teii.  knorre),  knotty. 

Split'st  the  unwedgable  wA  gnarled  oak. 

MlAS.  von  MkAS. 

Gobbet  (F.  gobeau),  small  pieces,  a  lump,  or  morsel. 

He  said  he  had  a  foMtt  of  the  sail 
That  St.  Peter  had. 

CflAtrcsVs  Pro.  to  Pardoner's  Tale. 
Foil  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  g*M*t$  raw. 

Spxnsxr's  F.  Queen. 

Godeman  (from  good  and  man),  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  landlord,  and  sometimes  the  husband ; 
this  was  its  original  signification,  but  afterwards 
it  was  applied  as  a  rustic  mode  of  salutation,  and 
generally  ironically. 

The  godeman  welcomed  falre  the  kyng. 

ROM.   OF  THE   SXYBta  SUOXS. 

The  godeman  of  the  house  was  Dolon  night. 

Spenser's  F.  Queev. 

Nay,  hear  yottj  goodman,  deliver. 

Hamibt. 

God's  santy,  an  ancient  oath,  a  contraction  of 
God's  sanctity  or  holiness. 

God*  4  tante!  this  is  a  goodly  book. 

O.  P.  Thb  Lonoer  Thou  mv*st  the  Mors 
Fool  Thow  Art. 
By  God's  sonties!  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 

Mbxc*.  of  Venicr. 

God  ward,  towards  God,  inclined  to  godliness, 
religious. 

He  was  a  very  rogue  In  the  businiss  between  man  and  man  > 
but  as  to  Godward,  he  was  always  accounted  an  upright  man  and 
very  devout. 

O.  P.  Cutter  or  Co  lb  man  Strmt. 

Goel  (S.  geolewe),  yellow;  hence  gold  is  so  called 
from  being  of  that  colour. 

Hop  roots  so  well  chosen,  let  skilful  go  set, 
The  foeler  and  younger,  the  better. 

TUSSKK. 

A  A 
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Gofish  (O.  F.  goffe),  Indiscreet,  foolish. 

For  to  beware  tigofitke  peoples  speecbe, 
Thatdremen  things  which  that  never  were. 

ClIAfGBft'B  TROX.  ANU  CRIBS. 

Golls,  the  hands,  a  word  of  no  ascertained<etymo- 
log-y.  Dr.  Johnson  says  it  is  used  in  contempt; 
but  it  is  a  word  in  common  use  with  the  old  dra- 
matists, and  not  always  if  ever  used  in  that  sense* 

These  claws  shall  claw  yon  to  a  oar  of  shame, 
Where  thou  slialt  shew  thy  gfttt . 

O.  P.  Ram  All&y. 
Down  with  hie  goO*,  I  charge  ?o*. 

O.  P.  Mayor  or  Quinborguoh. 

Gom  (S.  gumd),  a  man.     See  "Groom." 

I  Gloton,  quod  the  gome,  giltye  me  yelde. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 
The  Gome*  that  we»e  egre  of  sight, 
With  ftd&iians  telle  they  gan  to  fyght. 

Amis  and  Amiloun. 

Good  cheap,  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  ton 
marthk.  Cheap,  from  the  Saxon  Cedpan,  to  traffic 
or  sell,  was  a  general  name  for  a  market,  the  pre- 
sent Cheapside  being1  formerly  called  West  Cheap, 
from  a  market  being-  held  there,  and  from  hence 
is  also  derived  chapman  (S.  ceapman),  a  dealer. 

I  wold  bfy*p  ttttm  all  to  feeveft  at  gvod  chepe. 

O.  Intkr.  Th*  Four  P.'^ 
But  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have  bought' me 
lights  as  good  theap  as  the  deafest  candles. 

1  Pa**  K.  H*n.  iv. 

He  buys  other  men's  cunning,  good  cheap  in  ^London. 

Demar's  Bel-WAN's  Night  Walkks. 

6oot>  Deis,  an  abbreviation  of  good  evening",  a 
salutation. 

Good  den,  Sir  Richard— God  a'  mercy  fellow. 

K.  John. 
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Goodyer  (F.  f(Mger$):,  the  lues  venerea,  an  ex- 
clamation formerly  in  use,  which  is  superseded  by 
the  better  understood  but  not  more  delicate  what 
a*  pox. 

What  a  gowtyerc  aile  yoa,  motker; 

Isle  of  Gulls. 

Gossip  Queasy,  what  a  goofy  er  would  you  have? 

O.  P.  The  Wits. 

The  goujcers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 

K.  Lear, 

Gorbelly  (from  F.  gcwrmqnd),  a  gross  feeder,  one 
whose  paunch  is  distended  by  gluttony. 

Hang  ye,  gorbdlted  knaves,  are  ye  undone  f 

I  Part  K.  Hkn.  it. 

Gord,  an  instrument  u*ed  i»  gaming,  so  says  Dr 
Johnson ;  but  from  the  quotation*  to  illustrate  its 
meaning,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  name  of 
some  now-forgotten  game. 

Thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now  but  gori  and  nine  pins. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Let  vulUf  es  gripe  thy  guts  5  imgords  and  Wham  holds. 

M.  Wives  pf  Wufpaon. 

Gore  (B,  goror),  a  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  gar- 
ment to  widen  it,  being  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  at  the  bottom. 

A  barme  cloth,  white  as  morwe  milk, 
Upon  her  lendes  ttasy  a  gore, 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 
An  elfe  queen  shall  my  lemman  be, 
And  slefe  voder  my  gwt. 

CHA»9«R»f  RgrM  *?  8l*  Tflp*AJ. 

Gossamer  (low  JLat.  gompium),  the  long  white 
cobwebs  which  float  in  the  air  in  autumn. 

As  sore  woadre*  Mm  en  «t*s*  of  ttronder, 
On  ebbe  and  flood*  on  gmmmere  and  on  mist. 

Chaucer's  Squire's  Tale? 
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A  lover  may  bestride  the  fostomert, 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 

ROtfBO  and  Jtrnar. 

Gossip  (S.  godsyb).  The  primary  signification  is 
relationship  or  affinity,  but  it  has  other  meanings, 
as  the  sponsor  at  a  christening,  and  was  generally 
understood  to  be  the  godmother.  Our  ancestors, 
comprehending  a  spiritual  affinity  between  the 
child  and  its  sponsors,  called  them  godstjb,  as  re- 
lated through  God.  It  also  denotes  boon  com- 
panions and  idle  talkative  women. 

An  if  Z  hate  a  g oti(p  or  a  Wend, 

Cbavcir's  Pro.  to  tri  Win  or  Bath. 
>Tii  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  gtuip*, 

TWO  GlNTS.  OF  VlKONA. 

To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour, 
And  be  afbttip  at  her  labour. . 

HumiRAi. 

Gosts  (S.  gast),  mind  or  spirit. 

As  well  in  body  as  in  gotte,  chaste  was  she. 

ChAVCSR'S  CBANON9,  y*OMAN*»  TAtl. 

Govts  (F.goutU),  This  word  has  no  singular,  and 
though  it  is  originally  derived  from  the  French, 
the  meaning  is  not  simply  drops,  but  condensed  or 
clotted  matter,  as  congealed  blood,  &c;  in  this 
sense,  it  is  still  in  use  in  the  midland  eounties. 

— I  see  thee  still, 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  goutt  of  blood. 

Macbbth. 

Gramarye,  the  art  of  necromancy,  and  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  grimoire,  which,  in 
the  old  French  romances,  signified  a  conjuring 
book. 

The  first  was  gramaric, 
Musics; and  asttronomie. 

Ron.  of  the  Skvin  Saoss* 
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My  mother  was  *  wtatarn  woman, 
And  learned  in  gramarie. 

0.3.  of  Kino  Estmerb. 

Grame  (S.  gram),  grief  or  anger ;  it  is  used  in  both 
senses  by  Chaucer. 

A  ntanries  mirth  H  wol  turn  al  to  grame, 

C* avcwl'8  Chabtons,  Ybiman'b  Tai*. 

G*amercf  (F.  grand  merci),  lite  rally,  great  thanks ; 
an  expression  of  obligation. 

Gratnercy,  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knight. 

Spenser's  F.  Qwksv. 

Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gratnercy  too. 

Tit.  Andron. 

Grange  (L.  granagium),  originally  so  called  from 
the  place  where  the  rents  {paid  in  grain)  to  the 
monasteries  were  deposited;  it  afterwards  denoted 
a  farm  bouse,  having  the  usual  buildings  attached 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry;  and,  as 
such  houses  were  generally  at  a  distance  from  any 
neighbourhood,  it  became  a  term  for  any  lone 
house. 

There,  at  the  moated  grange,  reeldat  %»  4&j«eted  Mariana. 

Mbas.  for  Meas. 

This  is  Venice  j 

My  house  is  not?  t^grmtge. 

..  ♦      .  Othello. 

Graylb  (F.  grHt),  small  particles  of  sand  or  Any 
other  thing. 

That  all  his  bones'  as  small-  as  eandy  gray  ft 
H«  broke,  and  dfd  tils  bowels  disentrayl. 

SPENSBR'3   P.  QCEEN. 

Greave  (S.  graf),  the  old  way  of  spelling  grove, 
a  thicket  of  trees. 

Tet  when  sliellew  into  that  covert  greave, 

He,  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did  leave. 

S*JWBB»'3  F.  Qvkkn. 

AA3 
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Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  greves. 

Drayton's  Polyolb. 

Gredaline,  derived  by  Boyer  from  gri%  de  lin, 
literally,  the  grey  of  flax,  having*  a  purple  hue. 
Cotgrave  has  the  word  gredille,  puckered,  and 
hence  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  the  colour 
or  the  shape  of  the  garment  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  quotations ;  the  former  is  the  most  probable 
supposition. 

His  lore— (Lord  hejp  us !)  fades  like  my  gredaline  petticoat. 

O.  P.  The  Parson's  Wbddinc. 
The  gridclin  pall  that  down  her  shoulders  flowed. 

Lay  or  Sir  Lanyal. 

Gree  (F.  gre),  good  will,  good  graces,  favour. 


•  We  ought 


Receiren  all  in  gree  that  God  us  sent. 

Chaucer's  Clkre's  Tali. 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree, 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

The  verb  gree  (O.  F.  greer),  to  agree,  is  com- 
moaly  so  spelt  in  old  authors. 

The  mesne  that  greet  with  country  musicke  best. 

Greene's  Farewell  to  Folly. 

Greece  (F.  graitse),  fat. 

Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greeee. 

O.  B.  Ai>am  Bell,  Clym  op  the 
Clouoh,  &c. 

Green  sleeves,  a  popular  ballad,  in  the  reign  o'f 
Queen  Elizabeth,  called  A  Northern  Ditty  of  the 
Ladyc  Green  Sleeves. 

But  they  do  no  more  keep  place  together  than  the  hundredth 
psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleetet 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Grees  (F.  grez),  sometimes  written  grice,  a  flight 
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of  steps ;  the  plural  of  gree,  a  stair  or  step,  derived 
primarily  from  the  Latin  gradus. 

By  many  a  gree,  ymade  of  marbyl  grave. 

Lvdgate. 
Oli  v.    That's  a  decree  of  love. 
Viol.    No,  n&t  &gri$e. 

Twblpth  Night. 

Greet  (S.  grcediati),  to  weep,  cry,  or  lament. 

I  am,  Thomas,  your  hope,  to  whom  ye  crie  and  grete. 

P.  Lanotoft's  Chron. 
Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  greete? 

Spenser's  Shbp.  Cal. 

Gregorian  tree,  a  cant  term  for  the  gallows,  so 
called  from  Gregory  Brandon,  the  common  hang- 
man in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

This  trembles  under  the  black  rod,  and  he 
Both  fear  his  fate  from  the  Gregorian  tree. 

Merc.  Praomaticus. 

Greithe  (S.  geradian),  to  make  ready,  prepare. 

Unto  the  Jewes  such  an  hate  had  he, 
That  he  bade  greithe  his  chare  full  hastily. 

Chaucer's  Monies  Pro. 

Gride  (It.  gridare),  to  piefce  wrth  a  cutting  weapon. 

Such  was  the  wound  that  Scudamour  did  gride, 
For  which  Dan  Photons'  self  cannot  a  salve  provide. 

Spenskr's  F.  Queen. 

Griefs  (F.  grever),  wrongs,  grievances. 

Know,  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 

Two  Gents,  or  Verona. 

Oris  (F.),  a  grey  fur,  of  great  value. 

The  pavia  all  of  for  and  grti. 

O.  B.  Guy  or  Warwick. 
I  saw  his  sieves,  purfiled  at  the  hond 
With  grit,  and  that  the  finest  in  the  londe. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Gri«ely  (S.  grialic),  abominable,  dreadful,  hide- 
ous 
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Speke  »ue  more,  it  is  ^gritty  thing  , 

Of  her  horrible  lust  and  her  likyng. 

CaAvefcit'*  Wi*s  »f  Bath's  Fro. 
FuU  Waok  bM  grimly  did  ha  f#ee  appear. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Grizel,  commonly  called  Patient  Grizel,  the  lady 
ef  Walter,  marquis  of  Saluce  in  Lombardy,  who 
tried  her  patience  and  constancy  by  the  most 
severe  tests,  which  nevertheless  she  bore  without 
complaint  or  repining. 

With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grixel  «tir  mood. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Grogram  (F.  gros  grain),  a  species  of  stuff  of  a 
coarse  texture. 

The  imperial  flower  his  neck  with  pearl  attire*. 
The  lilly  high  her  silver  grog er am  rears. 

Fujxcher's  Fuktlk  Island. 
Yaw  only  wearing  is  ytnr  grogeram. 

Dowwes  Poems. 

Grolne,  to  sulk  or  hang1  the  lip  In  discontent.  Cot- 
gr<av$  $fty,t/#iix,Ie.  gnom9  to  point,  lower,  or 
frown, 

And  yet  if  ahtffcr  other  <odUson 

B«  wroUl,  then  Shalt  thou  have  a  groins  anon. 

Chauoer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Groom  or  Grome,  a  corruption  0(  the  Saxon  guma, 
a  man;  it,  in  old  writers,  also  signifies  a  male  ser- 
vant, whatever  be  his  duly  o*  office.    See  "Gom.* 

Husband  tee  wfff>  ne  mtkto  ne  grime. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cgbur  de  Lion. 
Then«aHe««h*fl.^rtwn,  and  forth  hhn  led 
late  *  fceoftty  lodfe. 

Spenser's  P.  Queen. 

Groxinpl ma.  la  the  eariy  state  of  dranefctic  enter- 
tainments, the  pit  of  the  theatres  was  literally  on 
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the  ground,  having  neither  floor  nor  benches; 
hence  the  frequenters  of  that  part  of  the  house 
were  called  groundlings. 

Your  groundling  and  gallery  commoner  buys  his  sport  for  a 
penny. 

Dekkae's  Gul's  Horn  Book. 
To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, 

Hamlet. 

Growte  (S.  grut),  groats,  t.  e.  oats,  with  the  out- 
ward skin  or  hull  taken  off,  made  into  a  dish, 
mixed  with  butter.  A  mess  of  dillegrowte  is  still 
served  up  at  the  coronation  feast  of  the  kings  of 
England,  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Swcetc  grwU  or  whig  his  bottle  had, 
At  much  ai  it  might  hotdc. 

Oi  B.  AaaiNTUi  ah©  Cvrak. 

Grunsil  or  Groundsel  (S.  grand  and  sill),  the 
piece  of  timber  fixed  in  the  ground  under  the  door 
of  a  house  or  other  building,  the  threshold. 

In  his  oiro  temple,  on  the  growxttl  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham'd  bis  worshipped 

Par.  Lost. 
"  Outcasts  of  heaven !    O  abject  race  and  scorned  t" 
Began  he,  on  the  horrid  gruwtl  standing, 

Carry's  Dantr, 

Guarded  (F.  garder).  A  garment  welted  or  bor- 
dered was  said  to  be  guarded,  because  it  kept  the 
; cloth  from  being  torn;  these  afterwards  came  to 
be  used  as  ornaments  on  wearing  apparel. 

Give  him  a  livery 

More  guarded  than  his  fellows. 

Mbrch.  or  Vrhicr. 

I'll  have  thee  go  like  a  citizen,  with  a  guarded  gown  and 

French  hood. 

O.  P.  London  Prodigal. 

Guarish  (F.  guerir),  to  heal,  cure,  or  restore  to* 
health* 
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Jfcily  alp  dress**  Ww»  and  did  tfre  bes*, 
His  grievous  hurt  to  guarish. 

S?S*fSER*S  fYQURXX. 

Guerdon  (F.),  price,  reward,  pr  recompense. 

Tbe  flor.ee  of  heaven  with  which©  God  anal  guerdon  man  for 
his  good  deedCB. 

Chaucer's  Personnels  Tale. 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 
Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Guise  (S.  wisa),  external  demeanour,  manner, 
habit,  custom,  peculiarity,  either  in  conduct  or 
dress.    See  "Gise." 

And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  countree, 
Fui  Wf  h  Ajpoo  a  clitir  of  fold  «too«  he, 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tali. 

MtitserTeryftfto/  observe  ker; 

Macbeth. 

Gurgk  (L.gurgtt),  a  gulf  or  whirlpool. 

Tin  plain  wherein  a  blaok  and  bituminous  gwg4 
, ,  Boil*  PUt  from  under  grow*. 

Pa*.  Lofrr. 
Here  a  boat  kicking  in  the  sujgef, 
And  there  one  sinking  in  thp  gurges. 

C*«TO#'0  Viro.  Trav. 

Gye  {O.  F»'£6ft*)y  to  guide  <)r  govern.  The  word 
*'  gee/'  Bted  to  horses,  is  probably  derived  from  this. 

And  all  Romayn  and  t-ombardle, 
For  thou  can'st^ul  we>heom  gye. 

&*M.  or  E.  AnsAWtoftE. 
And  jf  that  ye  in  clepe  Jeve  m*  p& 
Be  will  you  love  as  me. 

£*A90**'#  Vwifpi  Ta|*. 

Gyre  (L,gyr«£),  the  act  of  turning  round,  a  circle 
described  by  moving  in  an  orbit;  it  is  used  figura- 
tively to  &gmfy  changeable,  unsettled,  &c.  See 
"  Gfee," 

Into  a  study  he  fell  sodenly, 
.>#--<  m;         As  itoen  those  lovers  in  their  queint^yrM. 
-?    ■/■■;    ?  <  Qh^jpji's  Plight's  ?ax», 

Or  strike  or  hurlen  round  in  warlike  gyre. 

Spenser's  F.  Qtrns*. 
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Habergeon  (F.  haubergemify,  a  ooat  of  mail,  cover- 
ing only  the  head  and  shoulders ;  a  piece  of  armour. 

Som  wol  be  armed  in  an  habergeon. 

Chaucbii's  Knight's  Talk, 
Lodg'd  in  Mafc»ano's  brass  habergeon, 
Who  straight  "  a  surgeon**  cried. 

HUDIBRAS. 

Hab  t*ab  (S.  habban  nabbari),  any  thing-  done  a* 
random  or  without  previous  consideration. 

Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em, 
Although  set  down  hab>nab,  at  random. 

Ibid. 

^Hackenay  (F.  kctqueri&e),  formerly  a  general  term 
for  a  horse,  though  now  appropriated  to  a  hired 
or  common  one. 

Neythyr  stede  nor  palfray, 
But  a  staffe  was  his  hackenay. 

Sir  C  trass. 
«e  sayd  I  had  stolen  hym;  and  I  sayd  nay : 
This  is,  sayd  he,  my  brother's  hackenaye. 

Old  Morality  of  Hyckb  Scorner. 

Haoqaud  (F*  hagard),  a  wild  species  of  hawk 
which,  if  not  property  tamed,  will  fly  at  birds  not 
game. 

As  hagard  hawk  presuming  to  contend 
Witknlrdylbwl. 

S#*NtsR*s.  P.  Qoamr. 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  ev«ry  fcather. 

TW<L#Trf  NlOH*. 

A  pxoad  hmggard,  and  apt  to  be  miaitfi'4. 

Massingbr's  Maid  o*  Honour. 

Hakbtoh.    See  '•  Acton." 

Halcyon  (L.  halcyo),  the  name  given  to  the  bird 
called  the  kingfisher,  which  breeds  in  the  winter 
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season,  and,  as  tradition  informs  us,  no  storm  or 
tempest  happens  during-  the  time  the  eggs  are 
hatching,  hence  halcyon  days  denote  peaceable 
tines  and  pleasant  or  fair  weather. 

Expect  St.  Martin's  Bummer,  halcyon  days. 

l  Part  K.  He  v.  vi. 

Hale  (F.  haler),  to  drag  with  violence,  to  pull  with 
force ;  now  corrupted  into  haul. 

Hither  hale  the  misbelieving  Moor.        Tit.  Andron. 
1*11  halt  the  dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 

Halfendele  (from  S.  half),  the  half  or  half  part 
of  any  thing. 

Quod  Troilus,  for  never  yet  no  dede 
Had  I  er  now,  ne  hal/endele  the  drede. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 
That  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent, 
And  neavenly  lampes  were  hal/endele  y-brent. 

Spevsbr's  F.  Qteev. 

Halidom  (S.  halig  dome),  that  is,  holy  doom ;  the 
sentence  at  the  general  resurrection,  a  form  of  ad* 
juration. 

By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Tiro  Gents,  of  Verona. 

Hallowmas  (S.  halig  and  mass),  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints  (1st  Nov.).  It  was  anciently  a  custom  for 
persons  to  go  begging  on  this  day  for  money  to 
purchase  soul  aakes,  but  the  object  was  to  make 
merry  with  the  donation.  Its  origin  was  to  pro- 
cure money  to  pay  for  musses  for  the  souls  of  de- 
parted friends,  and  the  solicitation  was  made  in  a 
whining  tone. 

To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  Ibid. 
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Hai/ste  '(S.  hah),  the  neck;  the  verb  to  hedse,  sig- 
nified to  embrace  the  neck  with  affection. 

And  when  she  found  that  he  wm  false. 
She  hong  herself  by  the  halte. 

Chavckr's  Bokk  of  Famb. 
Instead  of  stroke,  each  other  kissed  glad, 
And  lovely  hauls t. 

Shnibr's  E.  Qukkk. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  a  proverbial  expression 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  drama ;  the 
dole  was  the  provision  distributed  at  the  doors  of 
the  houses  of  the  opulent,  but  it  subsequently 
meant  any  thing-  dealt  out  or  distributed,  and  the 
sense  of  the  proverb  is,  "  may  your  dole  or  share 
be  that  which  will  make  you  happy." 

Wherein,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  speede 
ororst. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole  that  misses  her. 

O.P.  Grim,  thk  Collier  op  Croydon. 

Harborowe  or  Herborough  (S.  herberga),  a 
lodging,  an  inn. 

For  my  trouth,  if  I  should  not  lye, 

I  nat  sey  this  yere  so  merry  a  company 

At  ones  in  this  herborowe  as  is  now. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Pardoner's  Talk. 

Hardiment  (F.)>  boldness,  courage,  stoutness. 

For  through  him  had  I  hardiment 
Again  to  daunger  for  to  go. 

CftAucSR's  Rom.  or  thb  Ross. 
But  he  himself  betook  another  way 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiment. 

Spbnskr's  F.  Quikk. 

Harlot  (O.  F.  drlot).  Anciently  this  word  signi- 
fied a  base  and  worthless  person,  and  was  applied 

BB 
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indiscriminately  to  both  sexes,  bat  never  in  the 
tense  it  is  now  used  was  appropriated  to  a  female ; 
it  also  denoted  a  servant  of  the  lowest  order. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hym  aye  behind, 
That  was  Mr  hostes  man  and  bare  a  sakke. 

Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Talk. 
The  harlot  king 
is  quite  beyond  mine  arm. 

Winter's  Talis. 

Harness  (F.  hamois),  defensive  armour. 

A  goodly  knight,  all  dress'd  in  harness  meet. 

Spenser's  P.  Queen. 

— : .  Blow  wind,  come  wrack ! 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Macbeth. 

Harry  (F.  harier),  to  make  a  predatory  excursion ; 
to  rob,  strip,  or  plunder;  also,  to  vex>  tease,  or  use 
roughly. 

And  boldly  brent  Northumberland, 
And  harmed  many  a  towyn. 

O.  B.  Chevy  Chace. 
And  he  that  httrrotfd  hell  with  heavy  stowre. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
I  repent  me  much 
That  I  to  htorrp'd  him. 

Anth.  and  Clbop. 

Hatband.    See  "  Cable  Hatband." 
Hatch  (S.  A#ca),  a  half  door,  the  upper  part  of 
the  door  way  being  open. 

In  at  the  window  or  else  o'er  the  hatch. 

K.  John. 

Hatted  (from  S.  hat),  wearing'  a  hat.  It  appears 
from  Holl^sOrnalvsMuliebrisAnglicanus  (1640) 
that  only  females  of  an  inferior  degree  wore  hats. 

It  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  dutchess 
As  to  a  hutted  dame. 

O.  P.  The  Revenger*'  T*A«Bi>r. 

Havoc  (S.  Jkafoc,  a  hawk).    This  was  originally  a 
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phrase  used  in  hunting1,  but  afterwards  became  a 
war  cry  and  the  signal  for  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Do  not  cry  havoc  where  you  should  bat  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Coriolanus. 
Cry  havoc  J  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Jul.  Casar. 

Haught  and  Hautaine  (F.  haut),  high,  noble, 
great,  and  not  proud  and  overbearing  according 
to  its  modern  use. 

There  Is  no  lady  so  hauteine, 
Duchesse,  countesse,  ne  chastelaine. 

Cuaucbr'b  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
Valiant  and  noble,  full  of  haughty  courage. 

1  Part  K.  Hin.  yi. 
Pompey,  that  second  Mars,  whose  haught  renown 
And  noble  deeds  were  greater  than  his  fortunes. 

O.  P.  CORNKLIA. 

Hay  ward,  a  person  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
hay  before  stacked,  as  woodward  is  on*  appointed 
to  guard  or  take  care  of  a  wood. 

The  hapward  bloweth  mery  his  home, 
In  everiche  field  ripe  is  come. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisacwdrk. 

Heart  of  grace.  This  phrase  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  hart  ofgreeee,  from  the  F.  graisse,  fat, 
denoting  the  stoutness  of  the  animal;  a  heart  of 
grace  therefore  indicated  courage  and  determined 
resolution. 

These  foolish  puling  sighs 

Are  good  for  nothing— take  heart  of  grace,  man. 

Q.P.THB  Ordinary. 

Hebenon  and  Heben,  the  plant  henbane,  of  a 
poisonous  quality. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hcbtnonAn  a  .rial* 

Hamjubt. 
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The  juice  of  hebon  and  Oocytes'  breath, 
And  all  the  poisons  of  the  Stygian  pool. 

O.  P.  Th»  Jew  of  Malta. 

Heisugge,  the  curruca,  hedge  sparrow,  or  tomtit, 
in  whose  nest  the  cuckoo  is  said  to  lay  her  eggs, 
and  when  they  are  hatched  and  sufficiently  strong, 
they  destroy  the  bird  that  bred  them. 

Thou  murderer  of  the  heisugge  on  the  branch 
That  brought  thee  forth,  thou  ruful  glutton. 

Chaucer's  Asskm.  of  Foulej. 

Helve  (S.  helf),  the  handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

There  his  axes  stood  by  hem  selves ; 
He  kept  one  with  a  well  good  helve. 

O.  B.  Guy  0/  Warwick. 

Henchman  (S.  hengstman),  in  its  primary  signifi- 
cation meant  a  horseman,  but  afterwards  was 
applied  to  a  page  of  honour  formerly  a  state  officer, 
the  office  was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth 

Every  knight  had  after  him  rUiag 
Three  henchmen,  on  him  waiting. 

Chaucer's  Floury  and  Leaf*. 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Mips.  Night's  Dream* 

Hend  (S.  heart),  kind,  gentle,  civil,  courteous. 

Now  I  am  dubbed  a  knight,  htnde 
Wonder  wyde  shall  waxe  my  mine. 

Old  Int.  Tab  World*  and  tax  Chyldb. 
In,  quoth  the  dwarf,  and  louted  lowe, 
Behold  that  hende  soldan. 

O.  B.  Sir  Caulinb. 

Hent  (S.  hentan),  to  catch  or  lay  hold  of. 

But  all  that  he  might  of  hit  friends  hent, 
On  books  and  on  learning;  he  it,  spent. 

Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxsnford's  Tale. 
-  The  gravest  citiaens 
.  Have  hent  the  gates, 

Ms  as.  for  Mxas, 
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Hepe  (S.  heopa),  the  bulbous  head  of  the  flower 
called  the  dog  rose,  remaining*  after  the  leaves  are 
shed,  now  called  hip, 

Sweet  as  Is  the  bramble  floure 

That  bereth  the  *td  hepe, 

Cbavcxr'»  Rhtmb  of  Sir  Thopas. 

Herberger,  a  person  employed  to  procure  lodgings* 
See  "  Harborowe." 

By  herbergers  that  wenten  him  before. 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawks  Talk. 

Herdes  or  Hurds,  rough  coarse  hemp,  the  refuse 
of  the  distaff. 

And  she  had  on  a  surkeney, 
That  not  of  hempe  herdes  was. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  Thk  Ros*. 

Herne  (S.),  a  corner.  Heme  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  k  so  called  from  being  in  an  angle. 

Sicker  in  every  halke  and  in  every  hern* 
Particular  science  for  to  learn. 

Cbauckr's  Franklin's  Tali. 

Herying  (S.  heriari),  to  praise  or  celebrate. 

How  I  mote  tell  anon  right  the  gl&dnesse 
Of  TroHus  to  Venus  herying. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Crxss. 
Then  wouttst  thorn  team  to  carol  of  love, 
And  hcry  with  hymns  thy  lass's  glove.  • 

S*>BN8BR'3  Shep.  Cal. 

Hest  (S.  hoest),  command,  precept,  injunction, 
promise.    See  "Behest." 

And  ransack  all  their  dens  from  most  to  least. 
Regarding  nought  religion  nor  their  holy  heast. 

Spenser's  F.  Quwsn. 

Refusing  her  grand  heats,  she  did  confine  thee. 
4  Tej*p*st. 

Hething  (S),  scorn,  mockery,  derision,  contempt. 

All  is  thy  hething  fallen  upon  thee. 

P.  LANcrorr'n  Citron* 

bb3 
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Alas!  quod  John,  the  day  that  I  was  borne, 
Now  are  we  driven  to  hething  and  to  scorne. 

Chaucer's  Revb's  Talk. 

Hey  day,  an  interjection  expressive  of  frolic  and 
exultation. 

Twas  a  strange  riddle  to  a  lady, . 
Not  love,  if  any  lov'd  her :  key  day  J 

Hudibras. 

Hey  de  guise,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  last  word  hey  day,  that 
is,  after  the  guise  or  manner  of  a  frolic;  a  wild 
and  frolicsome  dance. 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  greeae, 
We  nightly  dance  oar  hey  day  guise. 

O.  B.  Robin  Goodfellow. 
Cast  your  eyes  on  our  gipsey  fashions, 
In  our  antique  hey  de  guise  we  go  beyond  all  nations. 
*  €.  P.  The  Spanish  Ginr. 

Hicciu8  doctiu8  (a  corruption' of  hie  est  doctus, 
"  this  is  the  learned  man"),  cant  words  used  by 
jugglers  i$  the  exhibition  of  their  tricks,  from 
hence  it  became  a  name  for  a  juggler  or  deceitful 
tricking  person. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  toPd  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell  Dock, 
At  Westminster  and  Hicks's  Hall, 
And  Mccius  doccius  play'd  in  all. 

Hudibras, 

Hight  (S.  hatan)t  named  or  called. 

A  worthy  duke,  that  hight  Perithou*, 
That  fellow  was  to  Duke  Theseus. 

Chaccse's  Knight's  Tale. 
Malbeco  he  and  Hellenore  she  hight. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Hixding  (S.  hyldan),  a  low,  paltry,  degenerate 
fellow;  a  term  of  contempt,  sometimes  applied -"to 
the  female  sex. 
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If  your  lordship  do  not  find  him  a  hilding,  hold  me  no  more  v  - 
in  your  respect. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Whl, 

Out  on  her,  hilding. 

Romeo  and  Jitlirt. 

Hind  (S.  hine),  a  servant,  peasant,  or  rustic. 

A  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
their  mistress. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

'Tis  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd  hinds. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  it. 

HippoGKifrF  (F.hippogriff'e),  an  imaginary  winged 

horse. 

He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 

Of  hippogriff,  bore  through  the  air  sublime. 

Par.  Regained. 

Hiren,  a  cant  word  for  a  courtezan  or  harlot,  cor* 
rupted  from  syren. 

There  be  syrens  in  the  sea  of  the  world,  hiren*  as  they  are 
now  called— in  plain  English,  harlots. 

Adams's  Spiritual  Navigators 
Down,  faitors !  have  we  not  hiren  here  i 

a  Part  K.  Hen.  it. 

Ho,  an  interjection  signifying  a  stop,  limit,  or  bound. 
Cotton  spells  it  whoe,  and  as  this  word  is  still  used 
to  horses,  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal word  ho,  both  having  the  same  meaning. 

There  is  no  ho  with  him,  but  once  heartened^ 

Nash's  Lhnten  Stvff. 
Plague  on  them,  there's  no  ho  with  them. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore. 
Now  this  same  Cartherge,  you  must  know, 
Juno  did  love  out  of  all  whoe. 

Cotton's  Viro.  Trav. 

Hobby  horse.  A  figure  so  called,  made  of  paste- 
board or  other  materials,  was  introduced  in  the 
old  May  games  and  in  the  Christmas  .festivities, 
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and  continued  till  the  fanatical  times  of  Cromweir, 
when  it  was  abolished  with  other  innocent  amuse- 
ments by  the  puritanical  sectaries. 

How  like  an  everlasting  morris  dance  it  looks ; 
Nothing  but  hobby  horse  and  Maid  Marian. 

Massinger's  V«ry  "Woman. 
T'other  hobby  hone,  I  perceive,  is  not  forgotten. 

O.P.  Greene's  Tu  Quoquk. 

Hobkler  (O,  F.),  a  species  of  light  horse  soldier, 
10  called  from  the  French  hobin,  a  little  short 
maned  horse. 

Ten  thousand  knights  stout  and  fers 
Withouten  hebelers  and  squyers. 

t  Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 

Hoccamore,  a  Rhenish  wine,  called  Old  Hock,  from 
its  being*  made  at  Hockheim,  near  Mentz. 

And  made  them  stoutiy  overcome 
With  Bacrack,  Hoccamore,  and  Mum. 

Ht70!»kAS. 

Hocus  pocus,  words  used  by  jugglers  or  practisers 
of  kfgefdeiftain,  of  no  definite  meaning-,  but  said 
by  Pegge  arid  others  to  be  a  ludicrous  corruption 
of  hwe#t  corpus,  used  by  popish  priests  in  conse- 
crating the  host  Turjjer,  in  his  History  of  the 
Anglo  Saaxm*,  with  more  probability  derives  it 
from  Ochm  Bochw,  a  magician  of  the  northern 
mythology,  whose  name,  according  to  Verelius, 
was  invoked  by  the  Italian  conjurors. 

And  lilce  blind  Fortune,  with  *  filifht. 
Convey  men's  interest  and  right, 
From  Stifes's  pocket  into  Nokes% 

Hod&ypekb,  *  term  of  fepftftf«k  synonimoas  with 
cuckold.   >  • 
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Art  here  agayne,  thou  hoddypeke?    What,  Poll,  bryng  me 
out  my  spitte. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Njcxduc. 

Hogh  (Du.  hoogK),  a  hill. 

That  well  can  witness  yet  unto  this  day 

The  western  hogh,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 

Of  mighty  Gceraot.  Spenser's  F.  Qukkk. 

Hogs  Norton,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
properly  spelt  Hoch  Norton  according"  to  Ray; 
but  Peck  and  Grose  contend  that  Hogs  Norton  is 
in  Leicestershire,  and  that  the  old  proverb,  "  you 
were  born  at  Hogs  Norton,  where  pigs  play  on 
the. organ,"  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  organist 
of  the  church  was  named  Piggs.  To  accuse  a  man 
of  being  born  at  Hogs  Norton,  implied  a  charge 
of  boorish  manners. 

\        If  thou  bestowest  any  curtesie  on  mee  and  I  do  not  requite 
it,  then  say  I  was  brought  up  at  Hogs  Norton. 

Nash's  Apol.  of  P.  Pjknnilisw. 
And  pillows  all  securely  snort  on, 
Like  organists  of  fara'd  Hog9  Norton. 

Cotton's  Virg.  That. 

Hoise  (F.  hausaer),  to  raise  on  high,  to  lift  up  or 
displace ;  the  word  is  now  spelt  hoist. 

We'll  quickly  haise  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

2  Part  K.  Hun.  vi. 
Hoise  sail  and  fly. 

Chapman's  Poems. 

Hokerful  (Teut.  hockeriche),  cross,  froward,  pee- 
vish. 

Then  was  the  ladye  of  the  house 

A  proud  dame  and  malicious, 

Hokerful  and  mis-segging.  Lay  lx  Frsins. 

Bokkt-  (F.  hochiet),  a  toy  or  plaything  for  a  cfcild. 

Mony  hoket  is  in  amours, 
Stedfast  seldom  ben  iechours. 

JVom.  of  K.  Alisaunbri, 
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Holt  (S.  holt),  a  wood,  grove,  or  plantation  of 
trees. 

When  Zepliirus  eke  with  his  sote  breath 
Espired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heath. 

Chauckr's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Taxes. 

Ye  that  frequent  the  hills 

And  highest  holts. 

TUBBRVlLUt'S   SONNBTS. 

Horrent  (L.  horrens),  armed  with  outward  points, 
bristled,  or  with  the  hair  upraised. 

Fiery  seraphim  encircled  round 

With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms. 

Par.  Lost* 

Hostelry  (F.hottelerie),  an  inn  or  place  of  public 
entertainment. 

That  night  was  comej  into  that  hotUirg 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  jo  Cawt.  Talks. 

Houlet  (F.hdoUe),  the  provincial  term  for  an  owl, 
but  generally  called  Padge  or  Madge  houlet. 

Adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lixard'a  leg  and  hottMi  wing. 

Macbeth. 

H0U8LR  and  Houselen  (S.  huslian},  to  give  or 
receive  the  holy  sacrament,  more  especially  to 
adminiater  it  to  a  person  in  danger  of  immediate 
death. 

So  it  be  doen  in  due  manere, 
A  man  to  hom&lin  and  to  shriv©, 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Taj.*. 
A  priest,  a  priest,  Sir  Aldyagar, 
While  I  am  a  man  alive* 
Me  for  to  h*»sle  and  sbrire. 

O.  B.  Sir  Aldinoar, 

Hove  (B.  hojiafc  to  loiter,  wait,  hover,  or  remain. 

This  quest  onto  the  Heine  rode, 
Where  that  she  June*  and  abode. 

Qq wrr's  Qon*  Ah». 
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Awhile  the  hated,  and  beheld 
Pavilyons  were  pight  on  high. 

Monro  d'Arthur, 

Hoyting,  riotous  and  noisy  mirth. 

We  shall  have  such  hoyting  here  anon, 
You'll  wonder  at  it. 

O.  P.  The  Thracian  Wonder. 

He  sings  and  hoits,  and  revels  among  his  drunken  companions. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

Huckle  (Du.  hucken),  the  hip  bone. 

For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle, 
He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle. 

Hudibrab. 

Htje  and  cry  (F.  huer),    the  legal  pursuit  of  a 
criminal,  by  raising  the  posse  comitatis* 

How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry, 

For  a  roan  gelding  twelve  hands  high. 

Ibid. 

Iugger  mugger,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Danish  huger  morcker,  to  hug-  in  the  dark;  with 
secrecy,  in  a  clandestine  manner. 

We  have  done  but  greenly, 

In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him. 

Hamlet. 

He  died  like  a  politician,  in  hugger  mugger}  made  no  man 
acquainted  with  it. 

O.  P.  The  Revengers'  Tragedy. 

Iull  (Goth.AuJga),  the  husk  or  external  covering, 
and  hence  the  body  of  a  ship  is  so  called ;  the 
verb  signifies  to  drive  to  and  fro  without  rudder, 
sail,  or  oar. 

He  looked  and  saw  the  arte  hull  on  the  flood. 

Par.  Lost. 
Here's  tuch  *  company  of  fly  boats  hultikg  about  tlis  gaUi&ss* 

that  there's  no  boarding  him.  *'   .  i 

O.  P.  Antonio  and  Mslhba. 

ulstered  (S.  heolstra),  hidden,  retifed. 
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Shortly  I  won  herborowe  me, 
There  I  hope  best  to  huUtered  be. 

Chauckr's  Ron.  or  the  Rose. 

Hulver  (S.  hulfere),  the  holly. 

Betwixt  an  hulfere  and  a  wode  bende, 
As  I  was  ware — I  saw  there  laie  a  man. 

Chaucer's  Comp.  of  Thr  Black  Knight. 

Save  hulver  and  thorn,  thereof  flail  for  to  make. 

Tusssr. 

Humphrey.    See  «"  Duke  Humphrey." 
Hunt  counter,  a  term  derived  from  hunting-;  to 
trace  the  scent  the  reverse  way.    To  run  counter 
is  still  in  use  to  signify  to  go  opposite  or  contrary 
ways.     Shakspeare  uses  it  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

You  hunt  counter,  hence !  a  vaunt ! 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Hunt's  Up,  the  name  of  an  old  hunting  tune,  called 
The  Hunt  is  Up,  played  as  a  serenade,  to  awaken 
the  hunters  and  call  them  to  the  chase;  it  some- 
times implied  a  morning  song  to  a  new  married 
couple. 

I  love  no  chamber  music;  but  a  drum 
To  give  me  Hunt's  Up. 

O.  P.  Ths  Four  Apprentices  of  London. 
For  Joy  of  your  friendly  agreement  the  amorous  sun  is  come 
to  give  you  a  Hunt's  Up. 

O.  P.  A  Challknos  for  Bkapty. 

Hurly  (F.  hurler),  a  noise,  howling,  or  yelling; 
Hurly  Burly,  noise  or  confusion,  is  also  derived 
from  the  French  hurler  and  burler,  to  which  latter 
word  Cotgrave  gives  the  same  meaning.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  it  not 
to  be  found  in  any  old  French  word  book.  Halla 
balloo  is  also  more  probably  thui  derived  than 
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from  Jamieson's  Kola  has  loup,  a  hunting  exclama- 
tion signifying1  attend!  keep  quiet!  the  wolf! 

Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly  I  intend 
'Fhat  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her* 

Tamino  of  thk  Shrkw.  , 

When  the  hurly  burly* g  done, 
Wh*a  toe  tattle's  lost  and  worn. 

Macbeth. 

Hurtle  (O.  F.  heurteler),  to  move  with  swiftness 

or  impetuosity,  to  skirmish. 

His  approved  skill  to  ward, 

Or  strike  or  hurtle  round  in  warlike  gyre. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower, 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Gray's  Ode,  The  Fatal  Sisters. 

Hutch  (F.hucke),  a  chest  of  any  kind;  the  verb 
to  hutch,  is  to  hoard  up. 


*  In  her  own  loins 


She  kutcfft  the  aU-worshipt  ore. 

Milton's  Comus. 

Hyde  (S.  hida),  a  quantity  of  land,  said  to  have 
been  about  120  acres,  but  Littleton  says  the  num- 
ber of  acres  was  uncertain ;  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  general  term  for  a  field. 

Wneii  edrne  ripeth  in  eteiy  steode, 

Mury  ft  is  te  field  and  Ajrrffe.  t 

ROM.  OP  K.  Al.ISAUN.DRlh 

Hyperion,  a  name  for  Apollo  or  the  sun. 

{So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was  to  this 
kyperion  to  a  satyr. 

Hamlbt. 

Whereon  Hyperion**  qyicknUg  fire  doth  shine.. 

TmOU  OF  ATBUNS. 

CC 
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I, 


Jack,  a  nick  name  for  John,  which  being  a  common 
one  in  England,  indicated  a  person  of  mean  origin, 
and  was  used  as>a  term  of  contempt  proverbi- 
ally, as  the  word  gentle  denoted  a  person  of  good 
lineage;  it  was  also  applied  to  a  saucy  impertinent 
fellow. 

Go  fro  the  window,  Jack  foole,  she  saide. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talk. 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a- Jack, 

K.  Rich.  hi. 

Jack  a  Lent,  a  puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent,  like  the 
Shrovetide  cock. 

If  a  boy  that  is  throwing  at  his  Jack  a  Lent  chance  to  hit  me 
en  the  shins,  why,  I  say  nothing  but  tu  quoque. 

O.  P.  Gkkbnk's  Tu  Qvoqum. 
Where  thou  did'st  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  a  Lent, 
Forboystohttrl  three  throws  a  p^nny  at  thee. 

B.  Jonson's  Tali  or  a  Tu*. 

Jack  of  the  clock, house  (V.jaquelet),  a  figure 
connected  with  a  church  clock,, made  to  strike  the 
quarters  upon  a  bell,  similar  to  those  which  lately 
ornamented  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan,  in  Fleet 
Street. 

While  I  stand  fooling  here  his  Jack  o*th'  clock. 

K.  Rich.  ii. 
Because  that,  like  a  Jack  (i.  e.  of  the  clock),  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

K.  Rich.  in. 

Jack  Straw,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Essex  rebels 
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in  1382,  against  Richard  II.  That  monarch  pub- 
lished a  pardon,  which  Straw's  followers  accepted, 
and  he,  being  deserted  by  the  mob,  was  appre- 
hended and  hanged.  It  appears  the  rage  of  the 
insurgents  was  directed  against  the  Fleming's  and 
Lombards,  many  of  whom  were  savagely  slaugh- 
tered. 

Certcs  Jack  Straw  ne  his  menie 

Ne  made  shoutes  half  so  shrill 

When  that  they  would  any  Fleming  kill. 

Chaucer's  Nonnss  PaissTBS  Talk. 

Jacob's  staff,  a  kind  of  astrolabe  or  mathematical 
instrument  for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

TeU  me  but  what's  the  nat'ral  cause 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  foil  moon  erer,  but  the  half,— 
Resolre  me  with  your  Jacob'*  staf. 

HUDlBfcAI. 

Jambeux  (F.jambes),  armour  for  the  legs. 

His  jambeus  were  of  cure  only; 
His  sword  sheath  of  ivorie. 

Chaucer's  Rhym*  of  Sir1  Thofas. 

Jane,  a  Genoese  coin  of  small  value,  supposed  to 
be  the  gaily  halfpence  which,  with  suskins  and 
dbitkins,  were  prohibited"  in  England  by  stat.  3* 
Henry  V. 

Yet  flat  refused  to  have  adoe  with  me, 
Because  I  could  not  give  her  many  *jatu. 

SfSNSIft'S  F.  QvtxN. 

Jangler  (F.jangter),  a  minstrel  or  performer  upon 
aloud  sounding  instrument;  it  afterwards  implied 
a  babbler  or  idle  talker,  a  wrangler. 

For  the  noise  of  the  tabours, 

And  the  trumpeters  i&&ja*fget&wr*. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaukdjut. 

cc2 
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Thy  minge  is  loo\e,  thou^'an^/wf  as  a  jaie. 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawks  Talk. 

Janty  (F.  gentil),  smart,  spruce,  gay,  genteel; 
Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bailey  define  this  word  in- 
correctly; it  neither  means  rampant,  wanton,  or 

■  shewy. 

"Tis  true  'Us  a  good/anty  way  of  begging. 

d.  P.  The  FAitsON*s  WBDDIN0* 
In  man  or  beast  they  are  so  comely, 
Sojanty,  alamode,  and  handsomt* 

Hum  bras. 
What  though  they  dme  bo  fine  and/awty, 

Wahton* 

Jape  (F.  gafor),  to  jest  or  joke.  A  japer  wai  a 
name  given  to  a  jester  or  buffoon, 

■     I  ttant  advtrctttro  the  priot  of  my  tout  cap 

That  wbta  tin  end  it  kncwcn,  al  will  tun  to  a  jupi. 

0.  P.  OAM.  OPftTON'i  KSI9t<9« . 

Kay,  /4p«  not  himj  he  it  so  mU  foolc 

SSDITON't  Point. 

Jfcpefi  and  jugtlen,  and  jangeleurp  of  Jeste. 

p.  Plowman* 

Jatjnce  (F.jancep)*  fa  weajcy  or  fatigue  by  hard 
riding,  from Jancer  a  eheml,  to  exercise  a  horse 
Violently. 

*  *  SpringaU'd  and  tir'd  by/atme&vBoltabroke, 

K.  Rich,  a, 

Jesses  (F.  g^cte),  short  leathern  straps,  tied  to  the 
foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which  the  bird  was  held  on  the 
hand. 

That  likt  a*  hawk,  which  fe**i*g  herwlf  freed 
Fkbb  tolls  and  ,;>##«»  which  did  let  her  flight. 

Jet  (F.^eWer),  to  strut,  to  have  a  proud  and  pomp- 
ous gait. 

What,  sholde  a  begger  be  a  jetierf 

^  ,    v     Ot*  lief.  The  Four  P.'s. 

Hew  ^if^fl  wdw  hi*  a4araj*oe4  piumes. 

T***FTH  NlOHT. 
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Jewise  (a  corruption  from  the  L.  judicium),  judge- 
ment or  punishment. 

Therefore  Task  death  and  vayjewite, 
But  alea  my  fellow  in  the  same  wise. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Talk. 

Ignis  fatuus  (Lat.),  the  ignited  vapour  which 
arises  from  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  called  also 
Jack  with  a  lantern,  or  Will  o'th'  wisp.  The 
lambent  flame,  which  is  caused  by  this  exhalation, 
frequently  misleads  the  traveller,  and  hence  the 
word  is  used  to  signify  any  deceitful  appearance. 

If  I  did  not  think  thou  had'st  been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball 
of  wild  tire,  there's  no  purchase  in  money. 

l  Part  K.  H«n.  iv. 
An  ignit  fatuus,  that  bewitches 
And  leads  meri  into  pools  and  ditches. 

Hudibras. 

Ilk  (S.  elc)y  the  same,  a  word  still  in  use  in  Scot- 
land. 

Ther  helpeth  nought}  alle  goth  that  ilk  wey : 
Than  may  I  sain  that  alle  thing  mote  dey. 

Chaucbr'b  Knioht'8  Talk.  - 

Illation  (L.  illatio),  inference,  conclusion  drawn 
from  premises. 

I  mean  by  postulate  illatttmi  ■ 
When  you  shall  offer  just  occasion* 

Hudibras. 

Imbrangle,  a  low  word  signifying  to  embroil  or 
entangle. 

They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law  like  nets, 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  ivnbrangled,  ■ 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Ibid. 

Immanity  (L.  tmmafttloft),-  cruelly r  savageness, 
barbarity. 

cc3 
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It  W4s  frotk  impious,  and  unnatural 
That  such  immunity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  profusions  of  one  fajth. 

1  Part  K.  He\.  tk 

Imp  (S.  impart),  a,  term  in  falconry;  to  imp  out  a 
feather  in  the  wing-  of  a  hawk,  was  to  add  a  new 
one  to  the  broken  stump. 

Tf  then  ire  shan  shake  otfour  slavteh  yoke, 
Jm^eatourdfoqpingcouutry'gbrakeu-wmff. 

K.  Rich.  n. 
And  when  we  wish  him  stay,  he  imp*  hts  wings 
With  feathons  pium'd  with  thought. 

O.  P.  Ai.»tr«fA£AR. 

I  MP  a  R  a  disk  (It.  tmjmradisare),  to  put  in  a  state  of 
feRcity  resembling-  Paradise.. 

Imparadittd  in  one  another's  arms. 

Par.  Lost. 
All  my  souls  may  be 
Imparadised  in  you. 

Donkte. 

h&t&tfto  (I.  (mpoho),  to  stake,  pat/or  lay  Upon, 

The  king,  sir,  has  wagered  him  six  Barbary  horses;  against 
which  he  ka»  impomed  stoc  FMtacfe  rapiers,  ln> 

Hamlet. 

Importable  (O.  P.),  not  to  be  borne  or  endured. 

n  Wm  *«y  SQtwflwAn&fc  is  her  penaunce, 

Chaucer's  Letter  of  Cufid. 
So  both  attonce  him  charge  on  either  syde 
With  hideou*  stroke*  aad  w^wHaWe  power. 

Sf*N8»r*s  F.  Queen. 

Incarnadine  (F.  incarnadin),  to  dye  of  a  red, 
bright  carnation,  or  flesh  colour,  used  adjectively 
to  denote  that  colour. 

Wfli  m  ST*at  Neptune's  ocean  was*  this bJeod 
Clean  from  sty  hand  ?   No>  this  »y  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 

Macbeth. 
Suchwhc^w1iitesattto\n>|weo^oitk|B, 
Cut  upon  velvet  rich,  incjtrnadin. 

Lovelai*'0  Lvcaita. 
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Incontinent  (L.  incontantur).  The  old  and  obso- 
lete sense  of  thi&  word  is,  without  delay,  imme- 
diately. 

Wheresoever  light  of  the  Gospell  growth.  Wore, 
There  I  edification  do  follow  incontinent. 

Old  Int.  The  New  Custom. 
Unto  the  place  they  came  inamtiwnt.  * 

Spknskr's  P.  Queen. 

Incony,  a  word  in  frequent  u*e  with  ike  old  drama- 
tist^ but  neither  the  derivation  nor  precise  mean- 
ing ean  be  learnt  frprfc  it*  application:;  perhaps  it 
has  the  same  signification  as  uncaw*y,  giddy, 
careless,  or  without  thinking. 

A  eoKcomb  inwny,  but  that  he  wants  money. 

O.  P.  Dqctqr  DooTfou;. 
While  I  in  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble. 

O.  P.  The  ivw  ©*  Malta. 

Indigo  (F.  %ndtgne\f  undeserving,  unworthy. 

Jndigne  «o4  uawjarthy 
Am  1  to  thilke  honour. 

C&AUeBE's  &.BRKSS  TALE. 

And  all  indigne  %M  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation. 

Ojbjsllo. 

Induction  (F.),  leading  to  or  preliminary.  The 
introductory  scene  preceding  a  play  was  formerly 
so  called,  as  the  episode  of  the  Duke  and  the 

Tinker  in  the  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 

*  > .-      * ' 

This  Is  but 'an  tndttction;  I  will  draw 
The  curtains  of  the  tra^9dyiw»*aftert 

1  MassingbVs  Guardian. 
Plots  have.  I  laid*  infyctim  dansexQu*. 

K.  Rich.  hi. 

Infere  (fam  S.  /ere,  a  companion),  in.  wmpwf 
with. 
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.   Now,  gramercy,  Folye»  my  felowe  in/ere: 
Go  we  hens;  tary  no  longer  here. 

Old  Int.  The  Worlds  and  thi  ChyLdk. 

fNGATE  (from  in  and  gate),  the  entrance  or  passage. 

Therein  resembling  ancient  Janus, 
•  Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  year. 

Spknsbr's  F.  QtnsiN. 

Ingle  (L.  ignis),  a  fire  or  flame. 

While  winds  frae  off  Ben  Lomond  blaw, 
And  bat  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw, 
And  hing  us  owre  the  ingle. 

Burn's. 

Ingle  was  also  a  word  of  endearment  equivalent 
to  darling. 

Call  me  your  love,  your  ingle,  your  cousiA*  or  so;  but  sister 
at  no  hand. 

O.  P.  T*k  Howkst  Whorm. 

Inn  (S.  inne).  This  word  did  not  formerly  imply 
an  hotel  or  house  of  public  entertainment,  but  the 
seat  of  a  nobleman  or  other  opulent  person.  •  Gray's 
Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  &e.  were  once  the  London  re- 
sidences of  the  noble  families  whose  names  they 
bear.  Its  primitive  signification  was  a  domicile  in 
general. 

,  Thou  most  beauteous  inn,*. 

Why  should  hard  favoured  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee  ? 

K.  RRJK.  II. 

Now  day  is  spent; 

Tb^eforewithmeyemayWkettpTotirmfii 

Sfknsjcr's  F.  -Qwkn. 

Inornate  (JL.  in  and  ordinatus),  irregular,  dis- 
orderly, intemperate; 

Without 'sinne,  chaste,  and  inviolate, 
From  all  deceits  and  speeches  {notnate. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Talks. 

JflTtWDEAL  (*from  tnttr&xd  d«rf)r to  traffic,  nego- 
tiate, to  deal  between. 
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To  ttaat  withherby  way  of  interdcale 
Of  final  peace  and  fair  atonement. 

Spenser's  F.  Quis*. 

Interpel  (L.  interpdlo),  to  fcetforth. 

This  being  thus,  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 
Presume  to  interpel  that  fulness  ?  &c. 

B.  Jonson's  Undirwcobi. 

Inward  (S.  inweard),  intimate,  having  ©lose  con- 
nexion or  acquaintance* 

Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

K.  Uicni  iit.. 
My  lordj  most  stir*  oto»t>  tot  'twas  spoken  by  one 
That  is  most  fow<w»rf  with  the  duke'i  son's  lust. 

0.  P.  THI  RlV«N01Rl'  TftAOSDY. 

JoaotouR  (S.  jwutator),  a  jester,  mimic,  or  min- 
strel; one  who  played,  sung,  and  recited  verses, 
uniting*  in  his  performance  the  various  power*  of 
music,  poetry,  and  gesticulation ;  *  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  bards* 

Mury  it  14  |a  hajle  to  heaf  the  harpej 
.  The  minstrel  gyngetk,  the/ogofoief  cafpeth, 

ROM,  Or  K.  AUSAVMDRIt 

There  J  saw  playing  jdgetours, 
Magicians,  and  tntfetoure. 

Chauckr's  House  of  Fa*b. 

John  <y  Nokks,  that  is,  John  of  the  Oak*,  *  flc* 
tkieui  name,  used  m  t^jr/al  procetdtegs,  and  usu- 
ally coupled  W&h  John  6\  Stiles,  i.  e,  John  at  the 
Stile;  thest,  names  have  long*  been  superseded  by 
John  Doa  and  Richard  Koife,  afcoltoa^ary  hames, 
used  for  the  §am*  p«*p$&e.     %  ■    ,*    •  - 

like  htm  that  wore  the  dialogue  of  clokes> 
Thja  sJioold«r  ^hji a  «!*•,  that  JM*  <*  *<*«., 

Clkvblanb's  Works.. 
AhrwihatmestwijustirTokea  >'  •  r      ?„***»" 

All  Johns  of  Stiles  to  Joans  oftfofai. 

avataaas* 
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Jouisance  (P.  rtpouismnce),  rejoicing,  merriment, 
festivity. 

Colin,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  slog, 
As  thou  wert  wont,  songs  of  some  jouisance? 

SrffNSSIl'S  SONNBtS. 

Journee  (F.  of  L.  divrnum),  the  work  or  enter- 
prize  of  a  day.  By  the  modern  Word  journey  is 
understood  the  space  travelled,  without  reference 
to  the  time  occupied  in  the  performance  of  it. 

Thus  was  the  lady's  ending  day, 
And  thus  was  she  quit  herjournte. 

Rom.  of  thx  S«vbn  Sacks. 

Joust  (F.)>  a  mock  fight  between  two  persons  on 
horseback  with  lances ;  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  tournament,  the  latter  being  a  combat  in 
which  several  persons  were  engaged  at  the  same 
time. 

Come  see  the  yle  and  hem  disport 
,   Where  should  bejoMtH*  and  tournals. 

Cbaucbr's  Dams. 
Am  1  that  Endymion  who  wai  wont  in  court  to  lead  my  life, 
and  \nju*t$,  tourneys,  and  arms  to  exercise  my  youth? 
r  O.  P.  Endymion. 

Ipocra*,  a  sort  of  drink,  madft  of  red  wine,  cinna- 
mon^ ginger,  pepper,  and  sugar.    The  full  receipt 

;  for  making  it  will  be  found  in  4*ft<>&'*  Chronicle 
of  JLondon. 

.  Come,  let  us  drown  all  our  anger  in  a  Jwwi  of  Kpocra*. 

O.P.  Lingua. 
Sirrah,  set  down  the  candle  rind  fetch  us  *  Quart  of  ipoeras. 

O.  P.  GftZfNK'S  Tv  Qvoqvm. 

Irrefragable  (L.  irrefragabili*),  not  to  be  con- 
futed. This  term  was  applied  to  Alexander  Hales, 
a  great  teacher  of  school  divinity,  in  1236. 
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In  school  divinity  as  able 
A3  he  that  hight  irrefragable. 

HUDIBKAS. 

Iterate  (L.  itero),  to  repeat,  utter  again,  to  re- 
mind by  frequent  mention. 

What  needs  this  iteration  ? 

Othello. 
Adam  took  no  thought, 
.  Bating  his  fill;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 
Her  former  trespass. 

Par.  Lost. 

Judas  colour,  of  a  red  colour.  It  has  been  judi- 
ciously observed,  that  before  persons  were  taught 
to  read,  ideas  were  frequently  borrowed  from  sen- 
sible objects,  and  the  uniform  delineation  of  Judas 
in  the  ancient  tapestry  was  with  red  hair;  hence 
that  colour  was  designated  Judas  colour.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  Abraham  add  Cain 
colour.    See  "  Abraham  Colour/' 

And  let  their  beards  he  of  Judas1*  pwn  colour. 

O.  P.  The  Spanish  Tragedy. 
Sure  that  Was  Judas  with  the  red  beard. 

O.  P.  The  Chaste  Maid  of  Cheamidb. 

Jump  (h<junctw),  to  tally  or  join;  also,  fit  or  suit- 
able, and  formerly  used  as  synonimous  with  just. 

Thus  twice  before  And  jump  at  this  dead  hour. 

Hamlet. 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right. 

HvniBEis. 

Juncate  or  Junket  (F.  j>onca/e),  a  cheesecake  or 
custard,  and  a  general  term  for  any  delicacy. 

A  goodly  table  of  pure  ivory, 

All  spread  with  juncates  fit  to  entertain 

The  greatest  prince. 

SriNSIE1!   SONKIETS. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feast, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat. 

Milton's  L' Allegro. 
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Ram  (Ream),  crooked,  awry. 

This  is  clean  kam. 

Coriolanus. 

All  goes  topsy  turvy -,  all  kern  kam. 

Gusmax  D'Alfarache, 

Keech  (from  It.  caicchio,  a  barrel),  a  solid  lump  or 
mass,  probably  of  fat,  as  a  fat  man  is  in  the  north 
called  keech  belly. 

Thou  whoreson  obscene;  greasy  tallow  keec h. 

'  1    !>ART  K.   HbW.   IV. 

ICiEL  (S.  cdan),  to  cool.  A  small  wooden  vessel 
i*  still  called  in  Kent  zkeeltr,  and  its  use  is  to  put 
<iold  water  into  a  boiling  pot. 

Thy*  hot*  tottg©  for  to  kele. 

Gowbr's  Con.  Am. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  tee/  the  pot, 

Lovb's  Labour  Lost. 

Keepb  (S.  eepan),  to  study,  to  care,  to  take  heed; 
in  these  senses  this  word  has  been  long  obsolete. 

I  keepe  not  to  cliinfee  so  fcye. 

OtD  Morality  of  Hyckb  Scornbr. 
Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keepe. 

Dowsabbl. 

Kemb  (S.^amban),  to  comb  or  separate  the  hair  by 
the  instrument  so  called. 

Kembe  thyne  hed  right  joUly. 

Cbaucbr's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Kemelin  (S.),  a  brewer's  vessel  or  tab. 

Anon  go  get  ns  faste  ihtb  this  lane 
A  knotting  trough  or  eh  a  krmelpn. 

Chaucbr's  Miller's  Talk. 
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Ken  (S.  cennan),  to  know,  to  descry,  see,  or  view. 

Colin,  thou  kenst  the  southerne  shepheard's  boy. 

Spenser's  Shep.  Cal. 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs. 

2  Part  K.  Hkw.  vi. 

Kendal  green.  The  market  town  of  Kendal,  in 
Westmorland,  was  famous  for  the  making  and 
dyeing  of  a  woollen  cloth,  called  Kendal  green, 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  at  which  time 
certain  laws  were  made  regulating  the  manufac- 
ture of  it. 

Now  doth  he  inly  scorne  his  Kendal  green. 

Hall's  Sat. 

Kerchief  and  Keverchef  (F.  couvre  le  chef), 
now  called  handkerchief,  but  formerly  constituting 
the  head  dress  of  a  woman,  and  generally  signify- 
ing any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress  by  either  sex. 

The  keverchefs  he  toke  in  hand, 
And  about  his  arme  he  wounde. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Cava  bb  Lion. 
A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John;  my  brows  become  nothing  else. 

M.  Wivks  op  Windsor. 

Kern  (Ir.  cearn),  an  Irish  foot  soldier,  also  a  gene- 
ral name  for  a  boorish  person.  The  word  is  syno- 
nimous  with  the  Scottish  cateran,  a  robber  or 
spoiler. 

You  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland. 

K.  Hbn.  r. 
And  with  a  mantell  commonlie 
The  Irish  karnes  do  goe. 

Derrick's  Image  op  Ireland. 

Kernel  (P.  crenelle),  the  corners  or  holes  in  a 
battlement,  made  for  the  convenience  of  shooting 
arrows. 

DD 
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Clement  stood  in  a  kernel 
And  segh  that  fight. 

Rom.  of  Oct,  Imp. 
And  in  the  kernel*,  here  and  there, 
Of  arblasteres  grete  plenty  were. 

CnAucaa's  Rom.  of  ths  Ros*. 


Kervb  (S.  eerfan),  to  cut,  bow  spelt  carve. 


-  that  else  was  like  to  starve, 


Throaf  h  cruel  knife  that  her  deare  hart  did  heme. 

Spenser's  F.  Qotcin* 

Kestrel  (F.  cercerelle),  a  species  of  hawk  of  the 
bastard  kind. 

What  a  cast  of  kestrels  are  these,  to  hawk  after  ladies  thus. 

B.  Jovson's  Epicjbnk. 

Ketch,  Jack,  the  name  of  the  common  hangman 
about  168G>  who  succeeded  Dun  in  that  office; 
since  which  time  it  has  become  a  general  name 
for  a  public  executioner. 

Till  Ketch,  observing  he  was  chous'd, 
And  in  his  profits  much  abus'U. 

Butler's  Ghost. 

Kex,  a  name  given  to  the  hemlock  in  the  midland 
counties. 

— —  Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  todtefet,  tours. 

K.  H«n.  ▼. 

JT«r,  dried  kexf  that  in  summer  has  been  so  liberal  to  fodder 
other  men's  cattle. 

O.  P.  Miseries  of  Ejtporckd  Makrtagk, 

Michel  (S.),  a  little  cake,  called  a  God's  kichel, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  given  by  sponsors  to 
their  god-children,  when  the  latter  asked  their 
blessing. 

Give  us  a  basheH  whete,  matte,  or  rice, 
A  God's  kiehel,  or  a  trippe  of  chese. 

Cwaucbr's  Sompwour's  Talk. 

Kid  {Teu.  kit),  to  make  known  or  discover. 
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Mercy,  and  that  you  discover  n&t  me ; 
For  I  am  dedfie  if  that  thia  thin*  ba  kid. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale. 

Kidney,  a  word  of  unknown  etymology,  used  ludi- 
crously to  signify  disposition,  quality,  humour. 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney. 

M.  Wives  op  Windsor. 

Kirk  (S.  cyrce),  the  ancient  name  for  a  church, 
still  retained  in  Scotland. 

Where  never  had  obbay,  ne  seUe 
Yben,  ne  kirke  house)  ne  vileage. 

Chauc»r*s  Drkame. 

Kirtle  (S.  cyrtel),  a  gown  or  short  jacket  worn  by 
women ;  the  same  term  was  also  applied  to  a  part 
of  male  attire. 

i  Gird  he  wa»ful  total  and  property, 

In  kirtle  of  light  waget. 

C&Avxnn'*  Mnt*H'»  Talb. 

A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Imbrodered  all  with,  leaves  of  myrtle. 

Marlow's  Poems. 

Kithe  (S.  cythe),  acquaintance,  familiar  know* 
ledge  short  of  friendship. 

H«  thai  aad  neilh«rbftem  kithe  no*  ki» 
Might  have  seen  a  full  faire  fight. 

R*  Hood  aw»  G«nr  v»  Qissorkv. 

Knap  (Bel.  knappen),  to  break  short  or  bite,  the 
same  as  snap. 

I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  as  ever  knapped  ginger. 

Mbrch.  of  Venick.. 

Knave  (S.  enapa).  This  word  originally  denoted 
a  boy,  page,  orotherservant,andhadno  reference 
to  the  character  or  disposition  at  the  person. 

A  knave  cW*,  right  faire  withai. 

Gowsm's  Cow.  Ab». 

niv2. 
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And  eke  his  itede  driven  forth  with  stares, 
With  footmen  both  yeomen  and  knaves, 

Chaucbr's  Knight's  Taie« 

Knife  playing,  a  pastime  or  sleight  practised  by 
the  ancient  gleemen,  minstrels,  or  jugglers,  of 
casting  up  knives  or  other  sharp  instruments  and 
catching  them;  it  was  sometimes  united  with 
balls,  which  the  performer  threw  up  with  the 
knives  and  caught  in  regular  succession* 

Kwfptt${n&  and  eke  singing, 
CMolyng  and  tnraeyliig, 

ROM.  09  Xi  AillAtmSillt. 

Knzght  of  the  poit,  a  hired  witness,  one  ready 
to  swear  to  any  thing  for  money ;  10  called  from 
the  whipping  post,  to  the  punishment  of  which 
his  crimes  frequently  brought  him. 

But  faith  and  lore  and  honour  lost, 
Shall  be  reduc'd  to  a  knight  o*W  post. 

Hvdibras. 
And.   Why,  how  now }  two  knight*  of  the  post. 
Shad.  Ay,  master,  and  we  are  both  forsworn . 

O.  P.  Old  FoRTVNATue, 

Knocking  on  dresser.    See  "  Dresser/' 
Knoppe  (Teut.  knoppe),  any  protuberance  or  bunch, 
especially  the  bud  of  a  flower. 

But  fretted  full  of  tartarwagges, 
And  high  shoes  knopp'd  with  daggs. 

*,Cbaucxil'8  Rom.  of  th»  Ros*. 

Knot  grass,  the  herb  polygonum  aviculare,  an, 
infusion  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  the  growth  of  any  animal. 

You  minimus,  of  hindering;  knot  grass  made. 

Mids.  Nioht's  Drbam. 
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Labk  (Bel.  labbeny,  a  babbler  or  slanderer. 

Quodtho  this  self  man:  I  am  no  labbe. 

Chaucer's  Cant.  Talbs. 
Btrtotfhertkngroa/^^Bmrewieslr©. 

Ibid. 

Laced  mutton,  an  old  term  for  a  prostitute. 

Ay,  sir,  It  a  lbs*  mutton,  gare  yoortettwti^her;  a-iartrf  mutton. 

Tiro  Gs*rrs.  of  Vbrona. 

Lambs  wool,  ale  mixed  with  the  palp  ©f  roasted 
apples,  so  called  from  the  soft  taste  and  appear- 
ance of  the  preparation. 

A  cup  of  Urmb*  woot  they  d*aak«  unto  him  then. 

Ov  B«  Th»  Kjhcm  aj*d*¥bm  flfclww* 

OF  MAK9FIM.D. 

Here's  six  pence  for  you;  get  ale  and  apples,  stretch  and  puff 
thyeeif  up  with  ftwmtaiee?. 

COFFKY'S  DlVIL  TO  PAY. 

Lamm  (Tea*,  lahmen),  to  strike  or  beat. 

Z4*»m.'rf  you  shall  be  ere  we  l«a*e  you. 

O.  P.  BXooar'4  Busby 
lf&U*»o4w«refc«t*daaIi]iiywifc, 
Quoth  he,  I  would  pummel  and  lam  her  well. 

KfcfltCTSD"  Jb)DR«B91t. 

Lampass  (F.),  a  ffeshy  excrescence  in  the  mouth  of 
a  horse. 

Hie  horse  potsess't  with  the  glandevs*  tfvmfi  wflfcthe  lampas,  &c: 

*ftMRl*»<  OfTHl  SBRIW. 

Lancepksadk    (It.  lancia  spezzata)*    the  lowest 
grade  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  leader  of  half 
a  file,  commonly  called  a  captain  over  four}  it  i* 
usually  spelt  lancepreeado. 
i>i>3 
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Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesade. 

Cleaveland. 

Lard  (F.  larder),  to  fatten,  also  to  mix  with  any 
thing  to  improve  it. 

Now  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks. 

l  Part  K.  Hkn.  iv. 

The  mirth  whereof  rs  so  larded  with  the  matter. 

M.  Wiyrs  op  Windsor. 

Largesse  (F.),  a  gift,  present,  or  bounty  bestowecL 

A  largess  universal  like  the  sun. 

K.  Hen.  r. 

Over  and  beside  Signior  Baptista's  liberality,  I  will  mend  it 
with  a  largess. 

Taming  of  th»  Shrbw. 

Laroun  (F.  laronne),  a  thie£ 

Of  theft  I  wol  me  defend   . 
Ageyn  knight,  swayn,  and  baron  n, 
That  I  am  no  laroun,      . 

Rom.  of  K.  Amsaundri. 

Lathe,  a  bam  or  stable;  a  term  still  in  use  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Why  ne  haddestthou  put  the  capel  (t.  #.  the  horse)  in  the  lathe  t 

Chauckr's  Rsve's  Talk. 

Latin.  This  term  in  ancient  times  signified  lan- 
guage in  general,  and  not  the  peculiar  tongue  of 
the  Romans,  and  a  latimer  was  an  interpreter  of 
languages.    See  "  Leden." 

Quoth  child  Merita, 

All  to  loude  thou  spak  thy  latin. 

„     ROM.  OF  TBS  SSVXN  SAOXd. 

Anon  stood  up  her  latimer, 

And  aonswered  Aleyn  Trenchemore. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Coeur  sr  Lion. 

Latten  (O.  F.  laton),  a  metal  composed  of  copper 
and  lapis  ccdamhiariSy  now  called  brass. 

Phoebus  waste  old  and  hewed  like  laton. 

CbavcxVs  F*an*un*s  Taab.- 
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Congealing  English  tin,  Grecian  gold,  and  Roman  fatten  all 
of  a  lump. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Lattice  (red).  This  was  formerly  the  insignia  of 
an  ale-house,  from  whence  the  present  sign  called 
the  chequers  is  derived.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
imported  that  the  game  of  draughts  might  be 
played  within ;  but  it  has  been  proved  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  that  the  chequers  was  a  common 
sign  among  the  Romans.  , 

You  rogue  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  red  lattice  phrases 
and  hold  breaking  oaths  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour. 

M.  Wiras  of  Windsor. 
I  am  not  as  well  known  by  my  wit  as  an  ale  house  by  a  red  lattice. 

O.  P.  Ant.  and  Mxllida. 

The  sign  of  the  green  lettuce,  still  in  existence,  is 
only  an  ignorant  alteration  of  the  original. 
Launce  (L.  lanx),  a  balance. 

That  Fortune  all  in  equal  launce  doth  sway, 
And  mortal  miseries  doth  make  her  play. 

Spsnssk's  F.  Qukkn. 

Laund  (F.  lande),  an  extended  plain,  bounded  by 
a  wood  on  either  side ;  the  modern  word  lawn  is 
derived  from  it. 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come. 

2  Part  K.  H«n.  vr. 

Laver  (F.),  to  wash.  It  was  anciently  the  custom 
for  guests  to  wash  before  sitting  down  to  meals, 
and  it  seems  that  the  signal  for  this  ablution  was 
given  by  sounding  a  trumpet. 

The  styward,  so  says  the  geete, 

Anon  did  the  kinges  heste )     . 

At  noon  "  a  laver"  the  waytes  blewe. 

Rom.  op  Rich.  Caeca  pi  Lton, 
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LAVOtTA  (P.  tavdte),  a  sprig-htly  dance,  in  which 
mucfa  capering  is  used. 

■    *  can** siagv 
Nor  heel  the  high  /aw>«. 

Tieonr.  a*b  €r«ss. 

WbriLtbefeM>tt*.' hay?   Naf^  if  ttw  hea#e»a  **lk>.  Faner 
must  needs  da*ee. 

Q,Pl  Li w oct A. 

Law  bat,  A  court  teet  or  view  of  fcank  pledge 
was  so  called,  being  the  sheriff's  tourne  or  county 
court. 

Keep  leets  and  law  days,  and  in  sessions  sit. 

OV»»D»e. 

Lay  (G.  fare*}*  a  species  of  narrative  poetry  or 
metrical  eompoa&otk  of  the  andmt  *wn»treis,  and 
sung  by  them,  distinguished  from  the  fabliaux*, 
which  were  recited.  The  Bretons  were  eetebrated 
for  these  compositions,  and  most  of  them  in  the 
English  language  are  translations  from  the  Armo- 
lican. 

Tke*«oftl  g  eam  Bretons  in  Mr  day*, 
Of  divers  a  ventures  maden  Ittye*. 

CfrAtcaa's  fttA*nttiN's  Talky 
Liaten*  listen  to  my  i«»  , 

Thus  the  merry  notes  did  chime* 

Lay  ol»  salt'  hvmm  Bias. 

Leasing  (^Itmmmgt),  lymg,  faJeekoed,  deceit. 

Certain,  withouten  tea**, 
OeodeaJiesaifdw^wwllltooinpWaf 
To  get  In  a  charter  of  peace. 

O.  Bi  Aoaw  Bell,  &c. 
May  l(«rcuvjr  endue  thse  with  /e*ri«^,for  thou  speak 'st  vreU 
■   offcoifr.    "■■'■ 

Twjelfbh  Night. 

Lechour  (O.  F.  kchmryp  &  person  addicted  to? 
lechery  or  lewdnest ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  para- 
site c*bkrid*Hk< 
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Fy  upon  thee,  lechoure? 

Though  shall  die  as  a  traitour. 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundrk. 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  oat  your  inheritor*. 

TROI.  A^O  CrB8S, 

Lectorn  (O.  F.  Uctriii)y  a  reading-  desk. 

Hail  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  our  lay, 
And  to  the  lectorn  amortfy  he  sprong. 

Chaucxr's  Cot;*?  or  Love. 

Leden  (S.  tyden).  This  word  not  only  meant  the 
Latin  language,  but  language  in  general,  evert 
that  attributed  to  birds  and  beasts, 

■       ■    Tht  qattat  ring, 
fftKBgfe  wWeR  the  underlined  weU  etri  ftiag 
That  way  fouje  may  Ia  aig  it4e%  ityat. 

CBAoe«'»  lounii's,  Tam* 
Her  tetVin  wat  like  human  language tre9> 

7a!h?ai'i  Taiio. 

LxfOH  (8.  Imce),  an  old  word  uied  to  signify  a 
physician  or  person  understanding  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  medicine  and  surgery;  the  art  was 
chiefly  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and  the  higher 
order  of  females,  The  word  is  still  retained  as  a 
medical  term  m  cow  leech, 

Fetehe  me  down  my  daughter  deere, 
She  is  a  leech  full  fyne, 

0.  B.  Si*  Cavmnx*. 

Her  words  prevails,  and  then  the  learned  leech 
His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay. 

Sfbnssr's  F.  Qvkkk. 

Lekr  (S.  hleare),  complexion  or  hue  of  the  face. 

The  lady  is  rody  in  the  chere, 
And  made  bright  in  the  tore. 

Rom.  of  K.  AusAUNsaXv 

He  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

As  Yov  Lixs  It*. 

Leesk  (S.  hosan),  the  old  word  to  lose. 
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Father,  we  come  not  tor  atviee  in  war, 
But  to  know  whether  w»  shall  wis  or  leete. 

0.  P.  GeORGS  A  GRSIlf.- 

Leet  (S.  lai),  a  law  term  to  signify  a  law  day;  a 
court  held  once  a  year,  where  persons  who  owe 
personal  suit  go  to  be  sworn  to  their  fealty  and 
allegiance ;  it  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  court,  by 
ancient  custom,  to  elect  and  swear  in  constables 
and  other  parish  officers. 

Who  has  a  breast  to  ptue 
But  icsu  nndeaaly  apprehtastaM 
Keep  U*ls  and  law  days  i 

Otmllo. 

Legerity  (F.  ttgertity,  lightness,  mmbleness  of 
motion. 

Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  aad  newly  move- 
With  catted  slough  and  fresh  legerity, 

X*  Hwr.  y. 

Lkmak  (F.  l'aimantt}>  a  sweetheart,  lover,  or  gal- 
lant* whether  male  or  female;  ako,  a  coocubiM. 

.  lHavta>kw»tJy  fcwn«|, 

As  bright  of  blee  as  is  the  silver  moo** 

<X  91  G»0*G*  A  ©»W!W. 

As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hpUow  vsaUmt^  U» 
wife's  lemen. 

i  of  Windsor. 


Lemm  (S.  fe<*M»n),  a  ray  of  light,  a  flame  or  blaze; 
Zimerf,  shone  bright. 

Use  with  red  feme*. 

Csuuuckb'&  Nojcnm  1  nsns  Tali. 
His  loreine/m«*  all  mth  pride; 
Steed  and  armor©  all  was  Make. 
-  Mmm    ,  #v       „  Mortr  d 'Arthur. 

Lknms  (8.  lender**) >  the  loins. 

A  berae  cloth,  at  white  as  morow  milke, 
tfjoa  her  Undet,  full  of  many  a  yore. 

Chaucrr'b  Millkb/s  Tax*, 
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Lenten  (SL  lent),  of  or  belonging-  to  the  feast  of 
Lent;  meagre,  sparing. 

No  have,  «ir;  unless  a  bare*  sir,  in  a  lenien  pye. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 
And  with  a  hnten  sallad  cool'd  her  blood. 

Dbyobn's  Hind  and  Panthbb. 

L'envoy  (F.),  a  term  borrowed  from  old  French 
poetry,  and  signifying  a  few  detached  verses  at  the 
end  of  each  piece,  serving  to  convey  the  moral,  or 
to  address  the  poem  to  a  particular  person. 

No  riddle,  *o  V envoy* 

Low's  Labour  Lost. 
That's  the  morality  or  V envoy  of  ft. 

O.  P.  Parasitastbr. 

Lere  (S.  tore),  a  lesson,  doctrine,  or  information. 

Tho  he  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere* 

S#bwser's  Shbp.  Cal. 
But  he  learn'd  his  leer  of  my  son,  his  young  master. 

O.  P.  MOTHBR  BOMBIB. 

Lessell  or  Lbversell,  a  word  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology  and  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  is  said  by 
Bailey  and  others  to  be  a  bush  or  hovel;  but  a 
mtfch  older  authority,  the  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum,  a  dictionary  compiled  in  1440,  defines  it, 
thoftgh  obscurely,  "  levectl,  befora  a  windowe  or 
other  place ;"  from  whence  it  should  seem  to  im- 
ply a  projecting  #Ul  of  a  window,  sufficiently  large 
to  protect  from  the  weather,  many  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  very  old  houses.  The  quotation 
seems  to  justify  the  supposition. 

The  clerfces  hone,  ther  as  he  stode  yhoomde 
Behind  the  mill,  under  a  lessell. 

Ch  avoir's  Era's  Tale. 
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Let  (S.  lettm),  to  prevent,  oppose,  or  hinder ;  as  a 
law  term,  it  is  still  in  use. 

And  in  she  goth  withouten  longer  lette. 

Chaucer's  Cant.  Talks. 
Be  me  feth,  sayd  the  doughte  Doglas  agayn, 
I  wyll  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may. 

O.  B.  Chevy  Chace. 

Lethal  (L.  lethalis),  mortal,  deadly. 

Arm'd  with  no  lethal  sword  or  deadly  launce. 

Palace  of  Pleasure. 
Water  witches,  crown'd  with  reeds, 
Bear  me  to  your  lethale  tide. 

Chattjcrton. 

Layer  (S.  leofre),  rather. 

For  lever  had  I  die  than  tee  his  deadly  face. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Fair  Christabelle,  from  thee  to  parte* 
Far  lever  had  I  dye. 

O.  B.  Sir  Caulike, 

Levet  (F.  lever),  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  horn. 


-  A  flageolet, 


On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet, 
As  weU  fee'd  lawyer  with  his  breviate. 

Hudibras. 

Levin  (S.hlifian),  lightning. 

As  piercing  levin,  which  the  inner  part 
Of  every  thing  consumes. 

Spenser's  F.  Q$ekn. 

With  wild  thonder,  dint  and  fiery  lev  en. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  W.  of  Bath. 

Lewd  (S.  lawede).  This  word  has  totally  changed 
its  meaning;  it  was  of  old  used  to  designate  the 
common  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy; 
a  lewd  man,  was  a  layman;  and,  as  learning  was 
solely  confined  to  ecclesiastics,  it  became  a  term 
to  denote  an  ignorant  or  unlearned  person:  its 
modern  sense  of  a  vicious  ami  debauched  character, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  early  writers. 
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Ye  bleated  be  alwaiea  the  Itwd  man, 
That  nought  but  only  his  belief  can. 
(t .  e.  can  only  say  the  articles  of  hi*  creed.) 

Chai?cbr*s  Millkr's  Talk. 

For  teioyd  men  this  boke  I  wrot.  J 

Bp.  Grosthbad. 

Lkwt^  (F.  leaute),  loyalty,  faith,  fidelity. 

Now,  so  God  me  helpe,  sayd  Lytel  Johan, 
And  be  my  trewo  lewte. 

A  Lytkl  Gxsts  of  R.  Hob*. 

Love  and  lownes,  and  ItaxUy  together, 
Shall  be  malsters  on  molde. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 

Liard  (F.  Hard),  of  a  grey  colour,  approaching  to 

white;  it  is  called  Hart  in  Scotland. 

Attour  his  belt  his  liard  lockes  lay. 

Chaucbr's  Tbst.  of  Cebss. 

His  lyart  haffets,  -wearing  thin  and  bare.  * 

Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Libbard  (G.  libaert),  a  leopard. 

Or  when  the  flying  libbard  she  did  ehace, 

Sfbnsbk's  F.  Qubbn. 
She  can  only  bring 
Some  libbardi*  heads,  or  strange  beasts. 

O.  P.  Thk  CittMatch. 

Lich  (S.  ftc),  like  or  alike. 

For  both  to  be  and  seem  to  him  was  labour  lich* 

3pkn8*r's  F.  Qubrn. 

Lich  wake  (from  lich,  a  cojppse,  mdicake,  a  watch-, 
ing),  the  ceremony  of  hatching  a  dead  body;  a 
custom  which  had  its  origin  in  superstition,  arising 
from  an  imaginary  fear  that  the»  body  would  be 
carried  away  by  an  invisible  being  without  this 
precaution:  it  is  now  degenerated  into  a  meeting 
at  which  feasting  and  revelry  predominate.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  late  wake. 

EE 
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How  Areite  is  brent  to  ashen  cold, 
Ne  how  Che  liche  wake  was  yhold 
All  thilke  ni^ht. 

Chai/csr's  Knight's  Talk* 

Lieger  (S.  legion),  any  person  or  thing  fixed  per- 
manently, as  a  resident  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court  is  called  a  "  lieger  ambassador/' 

lord  Angelo,  having  allairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  / ieger. 

Mr  as.  for  Meas. 
.  Has  not  this  present  parliament 
A  lieger  to  the  devil  sent. 

HudibraS. 

Lig  (S.  ligan),  to  lie  down,  to  recline,  to  rest. 

Ne  what  hawkes  sitten  on  perches  above, 
Ne  what  hounds  liggen  on  the  noore  adoun. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

Limbo  (L.  limbus),  an  imaginary  region  on  the 
borders  of  hell,  in  which  departed  spirits  neither 
feel  pleasure  or  pain. 

Talk'd  of  Satan,  and  of  Umbo,  and  of  fories. 

Ait's  Well  that  Ends  Wbll. 

Limitour  (from  limit),  an  itinerant  friar,  licensed  to 
beg  within  certain  limits. 

A  frere  there  was,  a  wanton  arid  a  mery; 
A  limiUetrr,  a  full  solempne  man. 

Chaucbr's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales 

Limmer  (F.  limier),  a  blood  hound  used  to  track 
deer. 

;  With  alauntes,  lymtris,  and  racchis  free. 

,  ,  „  Sm  Fkrumbras. 

•*••-    is)r,*r  Offctmters  and  of  foresters, 

And  many  relaies  and  timers. 

*"■■<  ■■'  '*     »■■' '    •  •■  CitfAfftnt's  Drift**. 

tin  (A;  ablinnan),  to  cease,  yield,  6r  relinquish. 

ReaolVd  in  mind  all  suddenly  t»  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  lin. 

&t*HSE%>8  T.  QpftBN. 
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Kay,  then,  my  flail  shall  never  fin. 

O.  P.  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon. 

Lincoln  green,  a  fine  cloth,  made  at  Lincoln,  ex- 
cellent both  in  colour  and  texture. 

Whan  they  were  clothed  in  Lincolne  green, 
And  cast  away  their  gray. 

A  Lytel  Gestb  op  R.  Hode. 

Ling  el    (L.  lingula),   the  thread   used   by  shoe* 
makers. 

His  aul  and  lingel  in  a  thong;, 

His  tar.boxe  on  his  broad  belt  hong. 

Drayton's  She  p.  Gar. 

Lithe  and  Lither  (S.  lithe),  limber,  flexible, 
yielding ;  ako  (S.  lythr),  idle,  bad,  wicked. 

To  the  corpse  of  St.  Leonards, 

To  maken  lit\t  what  erit  was  barde. 

Chaucer's  House  or  Fame. 
My  ladd  he  is  so  lither,  he  sayd, 
Hewitt  do  nought  that'emtete. 

O.  B.  Kino  Estmbri. 

Lob's  po^nd,  a  cant  term  for  a  prison;  in  Hudibraa, 
the  stocks  are  so  called. 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  Lob's  pound. 

Hcdibras. 

Lockram  (Teu.  loekrautn),  a  sort  of  coarse  linen  or 
cloth. 

^ — >•  The  kitchen  Matycin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  round  her  reechy  neck. 

Coriolamus. 

Lodam,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards. 

She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam. 

O.  P.  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

Lodkmanage  (S.  losdon  and  manage),  the  hire  of 
a  pilot  to  conduct  a  ship,  Chaucer  uses  it  to  sig- 
nify skill  in  seamanship. 

His  herbofottfi),  his  moone.  and  bi«  hdemanage. 
There  was  none  suclrVrow  Hull  to  Cartage. 

Chauoer's  g  hitman's  Tali. 
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Lode  star  (S.  Icedan  sterre),  the  leading  star;  the 
north  star ;  the  guide  to  mariners. 

Who  seeth  you  now,  my  right  lode  sterre t 

Cbaucbr's  Troi.  and  Crbss. 
Like  as  a  ship,  whose  lode  Mar  suddenly 
CoTer'd  with  clouds,  her  pilot  hath  dismay'd. 

Smnsrr's  F.  Qt7**». 

Loggats,  a  rustic  game,  enumerated  by  33  Hen.VIII. 

as  unlawful,  not  unlike  the  modern  game  of  nine 

pins. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  than  to  play  at 
folate  with  them? 

Hamljt. 

Loon  (S.  lean),  a  country  fellow,  a  mean  person. 

Thou  cream  fac'd  loot, 

Whew  got'tt  thou  that  goose  look ! 

Macbith. 

Lording  (from  lord),  a  diminutive  of  lord,  a  term 
of  address  equivalent  to  sirs  or  my  masters;  some- 
times it  is  used  in  contempt. 

And  said  to  us  thus,  now  lortings,  truly 
Ye  be  to  me  welcome. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Pakdoxia'i  Tali. 

„,.,...  Lording**  farewell}  and  say  when  I  am  gone, 

I  psophecied  *Tance  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

3  Part  K.  H#w;  ti. 

Lore  (S.  Iccran),  lesson,  doctrine,  instruction. 

The  queen's  maidens  schc  had  to  lore. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Ihk 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of  war. 

Fairfax. 

Loreine  (from  F.  larmier),  the  metal  mountings 
used  in  the  caparison  of  a  hors*;  hence  loriner> 
the  old  name  for  a  saddler' or  bridle  maker. 

fcis  loreine  lemeid  all  with  pride } 
Steeds  and  armure  aU  was  blake. 

Mort*  d' Arthur.. 
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LoREt  (S.  leoran),  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel. 

Sikcx  thou  speakest  like  *  lewd  lortl. 

SpBNSBR'S  FASTOftAtS. 

Lorn  (S.  Imran),  lost,  forsaken. 

Step  on  thy  feete,  man,  come  forth  all  attonesj 
Alast  our  warden  has  his  palfrey  tome. 

Chac/cer's  Rbye's  Talk. 
Who  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  lorne, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty. 

SPBNgBn's  F.  Quiawj 

L08EL  (S.  lorian),  a  sorry  idle  fellow,  a  worthless 
person. 

Well,  and  ye  shift  no  better,  ye  lotd,  iither,  and  lasye. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Nkbdlb. 
And  ioxely  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Losenger  (S.  leasunge),  a  flatterer,  liar,  or  de- 
ceiver. 

Upon  a  day  it  was  saide 
To  Candidas  by  a  fasengpr. 

ROW.   OV  K.  AlISAUNBRS. 

Alas !  ye  lords,  many  a  false  flatour 

Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  false  lesingew. 

Chaucer's  Nonnbs  Priestbs  Talk. 

Loteby,  of  no  certain  derivation,  unless  it  be  by  a 
corruption  from  lotchies,  a  name  givea  to  the  con- 
cubines of  priests ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  com* 
panion  or  bed-fellow. 

And  with  me  followeth  my  loteby, 
To  done  me  solace  and  company. 

Chajuckr's  Rom.  op  thk  Ross. 

Lout  (S.  hlutan),  to  bow,  bend,  or  do  obeisance, 
and  hence  a  clown  or  rustic  was  so  called. 

For  the  wprUJe  and.  pry  d<?  hath  arannced  me; 
To  me  men  toute  fullowe. 

OtD  INT.  THK  WORLDI  and  the  C«uldb. 

Sir,  quoth  the  dwarfe,  and  touted  lowe. 

O.  B.  Sir  Caulws. 

EE  3 
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Louver  (Y.Vouv&rUr),  the  opening  at  the  top  of  a 
cottage  to  let  out  the  smoke  antecedent  to  the  use 
of  chimnies;  it  was  generally  made  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof. 

Through  all  the  inner  part  wherein  they  dwelt, 
N«  lighted  was  with  window  nor  with  louver. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

LdVE  days,  certain  days  formerly  appointed  to 
settle,  by  amicable  arbitration,  the  differences  be- 
tween parties. 

Mo  love  dates  and  mo  accords. 

Chai/ckr's  B.  of  Famr. 
I  can  hold  love  iayt  and  heare  a  reve's  rekenynge. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 

Loyel.  This  was  a  common  name  for  a  dog*,  of 
whatever  species,  long-  anterior  to  1500. 

To  LoveV*  name  f  added  more,— our  dog, 
Because  most  dogs  have  borne  that  name  of  yore. 

Mirr.  for  Mao. 

Love  locks.  The  wearing  of  love  locks,  a  fashion 
derived  from  the  French,  was  greatly  in  vogue  in 
the  time  ot  Charles  I.;  it  consisted  of  a  lock  of 
hair,  curled  and  worn  on  the  left  side  of  the  cheek, 
much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair.  This 
fashion  appears  to  be  revived  by  the  ladies  of  the 
present  day. 

Will  yoo.be  Frenchified  with  a  love  lock  down  your  shoulders  t 

Qtnr  for  an  Upstart  Courtis*. 
Your  love  facto  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist. 

0.  P.  Miikas. 

Lowbell  '(froih  g.  tow,  a  (lame,  and  hell),  a  device 
to  catch  birds  by  night,  by  ringing  a  bell  to  awaken 
them,  and  alluring  them  by  a  light  into  a  net. 
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As  timorous  larks  araased  are, 
With  light  and  with  a  lowbell, 

Grubb's  St.  Gso.  for  England, 

Lowe  (S.  hleaw),  a  small  hill  or  mound  of  earth. 

They  drowe  heon  quick  under  a  lowe. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisavndrs* 
That  beheard  the  Shereffe  of  Hottingham, 
As  he  leaned  under  » lowe, 

R.  Hood  and  Gut  of  Gisbornr. 

Lunes  (from  L.  tuna),  a  crazy  freak,  a  jealous  whim ; 
a  French  expression  signifying  any  folly  or  frenzy, 
"  Les  femmes  ont  des  lunes  dans  Fa  t$te." 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  fan**  again. 

M.  Wivbs  of  Windsor. 
These  dangerous  unsafe  limes  o*  the  king. 

Wintkr*s  Talk. 

LuRbAN  (Oi  F.  lourdin),  a  stupid,  clownish,  lazyr 
or  worthless  person. 

Hadst  thou  been  head,  quod  I,  thou  wold  have  asked  leare  j 
Yea,  leave  lurden. 

P.  PjLOWMAN*9  VlSr 

Lo!  here  we  have  the  kingesseale; 
What,  Iwdeth  art  thou  wode? 

O.  B.  Adam  Bill,  &c. 

Lush  (F.  luxe),  exuberant  of  growth,  luxuriant 

How  lu*h  and  lusty  th«  grass  looks;  how  gveeol 

TlM»XSTV 

Lushburgh,  a  base  coin,  manufactured  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  imitate  English  money.  It  was  made 
treason  by  fitat.  Edw.  III.  to  import  it. 

Oode  wot !  no  toskbwghe*  pale  ye  i 

Chapcxr's  P.  to  Monkks  Ta*»* 

Lvsk  (-V.lasche),  a. lazy,  slothful,  idle  person. 

Up,  you  lutk}  |  nave  such  news  to  tell  you. 

'   '"■'•  O.P.  tiNeuA. 

Bound  or  spaniel,  fejache  or  tj/m,   ,  - 

"■ '*■    'K.  LtXa. 
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M. 


M.  To  have  an  M.  under  your  girdle  is  an  expres- 
sion, in  old  authors,  signifying  that  the  party  of 
whom  it  was  spoken  had  not  shewn  a  proper  re- 
spect, by  addressing  a  person  without  his  proper 
title,  M.  being  short  for  master. 

Hark  ye,  honesty;  methinks  you  might  do  well  to  have  an  M . 
under  yow  girdle. 

O.  P.  Enoushmbn  for  My  Monet. 

'  You  might  carry  an  M .  under  your  girdle. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hob. 

Magotpie,  a  compound  of  the  two  French  words 
magot  and  pie,  a  magpie. 

Avfim  and  understood  relations  have, 

By  magotpies  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  toovgfit  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Macbeth. 

Mahound,  a  n^nie  formerly  given  in  contempt  to 
Mahomet^  and  occasionally  to  any  savage  and  fero- 
cious character  represented  in  the  religious  mys- 
teries. 

And  oftentimes  by  Termagaurit  and  Mahound  swore. 

&PBNSK R'S    F.   QVUEH. 

Maid  Marian,  a  name  formerly  given  to  one  of  the 
attendants  of  a  morris  dance,  or  the  lady  of  the 
May  games,  Whitsun  ales,  &c.  from  being  a  per- 
son of  ideeent  manners;  it  became  a  licentious 
character,  and  was  personated  by  a  man,  dressed 
in  woman's  clothes,  who  usually  collected  the 
money  from  the  spectators; 
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And,  for  womanhood,  Qtaid  Marian  may  be  the*deputys  wife 
of  the  ward  to  thee. 

,.:■■.  1  Part  K.  H*».  iv. 

Maintainor,  a  term  in  law,  implying,  one  who 
seconds  or  maintains  the  suk  or  cause  of  another, 
whether  by  money  or  other  help ;  it  is  an  offence 
punishable  at  common  law. 

They  give  Mr  amies  to  the  riche. 
To  mainteynors,  and  to  men  of  law. 

CHAtJCRR*S  PftOWMAN'S  TAIL 

Majkk  (8.  maea%  a  mate,  companion,  or  consort. 
My  moder  and  my  sister  ytake. 
And  Floriattt  my  gentil  mate. 

Rom,  of  K.  Amiaukom. 

Vet  never  turtle  truer  to  hit  maki. 

Sfiniir'i  F,  Qui  in. 

Make  bate,  a  promoter  of  quarrels. 

1  never  wui  make  bate  or  a  knave. 

O.  P.  A  Woman  Kiiud  wrm  Kinlnrsi, 

Male  (F.),  a  portmanteau,  package,  or  trunk. 

And  trusseth  a  mate  him  behind. 

Bom.  of  K.  Alisaundri* 
Ke  wis  there  such  another  pardonere, 
For  in  his  male  he  had  a  pillow  here. 

Chaucir's  P.  to  Pardonrr's  Tal*. 

Malengine  (F,  meUengin),  a  deceitful  contrivance. 

But  (he  chaste  damsel  that  had  nerer  priefe 
Of  mch  malengine  and  fine  forgerye. 

SfjsnssVs  F.  Qurrv. 

Malignant,  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  supporters  of 
Ihe  king  attd  hierachy. 

Hew  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 
What  will  matigtMnts  say  videlicit. 

Hudirras. 

Malison  (O.  F.),  a  curse,  an  imprecation. 

Gog's  maliton,  chave  Cock  and  J,  byd  twenty  times  light  on't. 

0.  P.  G.  Gvrton's  NiinJ.1*. 
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Malkin,  *  mop  made  of  rags,  used  for  cleaning'  out 
ovens,  and  hence  a  slut  or  dirty  drab  is  so  called. 
It  is  the  English  translation  of  the  French  e&cul- 
lion,  and  not  a  diminutive  of  Mary,  as  supposed 
by  Johnson  and  others* 

The  kitchen  malkxn  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  round  her  reechy  neck. 

Coriolanits. 

Mall  (L.  malleus),  a  heavy  hammer  or  wooden 
club,  flattened  at  thq  end. 

Then  every  man  had  a  matt, 
Such*  m  they  eeten  clothes  withal. 

HVNTYNO  Or  T»M  HARl. 

—  With  mighty  mail 
The  momter  merciless  him  made  to  fall. 
»*  ••*   «  n    .„      .„  Irowwn*  F.  Quo*. 

MALTALENT  (0*  P.),  ill  Will. 

Tkongh  he  have  thy  lord  l-shcnt, 
Thou  shalt  forgive  all  maUalfiti.   . 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cdtua  n*  Uos, 

Malurb  (F.  maihmr),  misfortune  or  mischance, 

i,  wofal  wigkt,  full  at  mo!*** 
Am  wot**  than  ded,  and  yet  dure. 

Chaucer's  Drxms. 

Hammer,  to  hesitate,  mutter,  or  murmur. 

~— I  WTmdcTiBmr*oul 
What  yon  should  ask  me  tkat  1  should  dear, 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on. 

..  Oths^lo. 

Mamuet  or  Maw  met,  an  idpl,  a  corruption  of 
Mahomet,  but  more  frequently  used  to  signify  a 
puppet  or  doll,  from  the  L.  mamma* 

A  Uunple  he  found,  fayre  enow,  and  a  mawmet  amidde. 

Rob.  of  Oipucsstsk's  Cnaotf, 

.■■■..    ,,,„,  .    ..    This  is  no  world 

To  flay  with  immmMi  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 
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1  have  wen  The  City  of  New  Nineveh  md  Julhtt  Cmfear  acted 
by  mammett. 

O.  P.  Every  Woman  in  Her  Rumou*. 

Mammock  (Span,  machan},  a  fragment,  shred,  or 
shapeless  piece;  as  a  verb,  to  tear  or  break  in 
pieces. 

O,  I  warrant  how  he  mammock' t  it. 

CORIOLANL'S. 

The  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammock*. 

James's  Voyage. 

Manchet.    See  "  Cheat." 

Manciple  (L.  manceps),  a  steward  or  purveyor  of 
victuals  of  any  community,  particularly  of  a  col- 
lege or  inn  of  court. 

A  gentil  manciple  was  ther  of  the  temple, 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  ensemple. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Can't.  Talks. 

Mandragora  (L.),  the  plant  mandrake,  a  power- 
ful soporific. 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  east. 

Othello. 

I  have  stop't  mine  ears  with  shoemakers'  wax,  and  drank 
Lethe  and  mandragora  to  forget  you. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Noh, 

Mangonel  (O.  P.  mangmeau),  a  warlike  engine, 
made  to  batter  walls,  by  projecting'  large  stones. 

Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take, 
Of  trepeget  or  mangonel, 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  tbx  Rose. 

MaNicon  (L.),  a  species  of  the  plant  nightshade, 
supposed  to  affect  persons  who  eat  it  with  madness. 

Bewitch  hermetic  men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon. 

Hudibras. 

Manner  (F.  manier),  an  old  law  term,  more  pro- 
perly spelt  mainor.    When  a  thief  was  appre- 
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hended  with  the  stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  he 
was  said  to  be  taken  with  the  mainor. 

,  OvilUin,ti«>tt  ttoiest  a  cop  of  »ck  eighteen  years  ajo,  wad   , 
wert  taken  with  the  manner, 

,--..\  a  Pah  K.  Hin,  it. 

Marasmus  (Grv),  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  which 
sometimes  follows  a  fever. 

Marasmus  and  wide  wasting  pestilence. 

Par.  Lost. 

Marches  (S.  mearc),  the  borders  of  a  country; 
these  were  is  England  under  the  guard  of  a  special 
officer,  called  Lord  President  of  the  Marches. 

They  of  the  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 

Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 

Our  island.  K.  Hen.  y. 

Marchpane  (F.  massepane),  a  sort  of  confection  or 
sweetmeat,  made  of  almonds,  sugar,  and  other 
ingredients. 

Good  thou,  save  me  apiece  of  marchpane. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

Marrschal  (F.).  This  title  in  its  primitive  sense 
denoted  an  officer  who  had  the  care  or  controul  of 
horses,  from  the  Gaulish  word  march,  which  sig- 
nified a  horse,  and  scale,  a  sort  of  servant;  it  is 
now  a  name  given  to  various  officers,  both  in  civil 
and  military  employments. 

And  water  him,  that  thou  ne  falle  j 
Then  will  we  see  among  us  alle  •    / 

That  thou  hast  be  in  Arthur's  halle 
His  pry*  mareschalle. 

Ron.  of  Oct.  Imp. 

Margarits  (L.  Margarita),  a  pearl. 

'  Fori  long  to  view 

.,,  T^unknowniiuid  and  lOl  their,  fabuloos  rites,  : 

And  gather  margarites  in  my  brazen  cap. 

■■'*■  #.  P.  !%»!$*  T m*9* 
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MARJtow,  a  provincial  term,  signifying*  a  friend, 
companion,  or  associate.   ; 

,  Poqr  husbands  that  had  no  marrpwtr  .  ,  <  ,  k       I 

Their  wives  broughten  them  whed  barrows. 

Hiwtyno  or  thi  Ha*v. 

Mate  (F.  mater),  to  astonish,  confound,  or  subdue. 

My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my,  sight, 

Macbbt*. 

Maunder,  a  beggar,  derived,  says  Spelman,  from 
maund,  a  basket,  in  which  alms  were  anciently 
given  to  the  poor ;  hence  the  term  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, the  day  oft  which  the  king  gives  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  verb,  to  maunder,  is  to  grumble  or 
mutter. 

My  noble  Springlove,  the  great  commander  of  the  maunden. 

O.  P.  The  Jovial  Cbbw. 

Mauther  (Goth,  mawi),  a  foolish  young  girl.    • 

Away,  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mouther, 

B.  JONSON'S  AtCBYMlST. 

Mavis  (F.  maww),  the  bird  called  the  throstle  or 
thrush.  ..;■.  ,ii 

So  doth  the  cuckoo  when  the  nunii  sings. 

Spknskr's  Sonnets. 

Mawe,  an  old  game  at  cards. 

There's  <fc  sound  card  at  mawe. 

p.  P.  Enousbjkbn  fo«  M,Y  Money. 
Methought  Lucretia  and  I  were  at  mawe,  a  game,  uncle,  that 
you  can  well  skill  of.  • 

O.  P.  MAy  Day; 

May  (»•  moeg),  a  maid  or  virgin. 

The  crounyng  of  Henry,  tod  of  Malde,  that  May. 

P.  Langtoft's  Cheok. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhode,  thou  faire  May.    ' 

Chaucbr's  Man  of  La  wis  Talb. 

May  and  Maying.  It  was  formerly  a  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  on  May -day,  to  xm  early  in  the-  morning, 

FF 
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. .  and*  go  into  the  open  fields  to  enjoy  the  return  of 

spring1,  and  gather  flowers.     King  Henry  VIII. 

his  queen,  atfd  court  partookof  this  pastime,  which 

.  «was  called  "  going  a  maying."     The  white  haw- 

*f '4hdt«v  wli&h  is  called  Mtttf,  is  stHl  gathered  oh 
the  1st  Of  that  ntdtith,  but  the  aitiusementis  now 

^  c^nfi^d  |q  the  lower  classes*  ,    /  •;*■■ 

,  .■ ,     *rfsa»  n^uch  impossible  to  scatter  ,them,  as  to  make  them  sleep 
•     on  may-day  morning:. 

.„  ■..:,"]'  ..'.  ■    ,u      \l.    •:'  ;    ;  ■■'.■■'  ■  .?'■'•:      ■ '.  .  !K* -HJH.,.  THI. 

,.  .  la  4bi$  month.  May  games,  or  interludes  of  a  comic 
,    cast  were  usually  exhibited. 

More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Mazar  (Belg.  n*ae#er),  a  wooden  bowl  or  cup  made 
of  the  maple  triee.  * 

A  mighty  mower  bowl  of  wine  was  sette. 

.  Spknskr's  F.  Qubkv. 

Meacock  (Fi  mes  coq),  a  timorous  or  effeminate 
man. 

A  nufcock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Tamivo  of  rum  Shrkvt. 

A  woman's  well  heip'd  with  XXLCHH  meacock.  " 

.  O.  P.  Thk  Honest  Whork. 

Mealed  (F.  i/nester),  misled,  compounded. 


-  Were  he  mealed 


With  th*»  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 

,.)/'-   I  ■;    ;■•  hi ■.»»  >;    J   Max*,  roit,  MtA& 

Meare  (Gr.),  a  boundary  or  limit, 

The  Trojan  Brute  did  first  that  city  found, 
And  Hy*ate  made  the  nnare  thereof  by  west. 
■t   >  '  Sfbnsbr's  F.  Quibk. 

Measure,  a  slow  *ad  solemn  dance,  usually  danced 
.    at  court  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
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generally  by  person*  of  ratrk  in  the  costume  of 
their  offices. 

, .      ■  .    ,  ThQf  say  that  thej  have  measw'd  maOy  *  mile  1 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you. 

Lovfc's  Labocr  Loir. 

Mechall  (L.  i7ioecha).  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  not  from  wnc/i,  as  suggested  by 
Nares,  and  signifies  adultery. 


■  Her  own  tongue 


Hath  publish'd  her  a  mechall  prostitute. 

O.  P.  A  Challenge  FOR  Bkautt. 
Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  michall  sinne. 

Hkywoo^*,8  Eso.  Traf. 

Meddle  (F.  me*Zer),  to  mix  or  mingle. 

A  thousand  8ifrhs»  hotter  than  the  glede, 
Outof  his  brest  each  after  other  went, 
Medlcd  with  plaint  new,  hiu  wo  to  fede. 

CttAtrei***  T*ai.  a**»  C*m«. 

Meg  of  Westminster,  a  notorious  vieago,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  same 
$tan>pas  Moll  Cutpurse;  she  obtained  such  cele- 
brity, as  to  become  the  subject  of  a  comedy,  called 
Long  Meg,  and  her  exploits  are  detailed  in  a 
pamphlet^  published  in  1635]  and  reprinted  in 
1816*  A  cannon  in  Dover  Castle  Is  *tiH  called  by 
bernamei     /;-  ■*■■.■•■-.:■.■;  -<-u  ■■:■.;•;     -^> 

Faith,  Ihaw^freat  mind  to  see  long  Met  «ad The  Ship  at 

the  Fortune. 

,.;    ;  :    O. P.  Amends  »*»  Lasjks. 

Was  it  y<m  Meg  qf  Wwtmimt^r  collage  fhat  x&w&diQ^i 

d.  P.  The  Roaring  Girl. 

Meiney  (b\  mtsnie),  the  retinite  or  domestic l ser- 
vants of  a  family.  -  !;    !' 

Tbea  the  Perat  o<tt  of  Bamtofowe  c*»e,  i 

With  hym  a  myghte  mmum. 

1  >  O.  R.  Ch*v*  Chacb, 
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j       ,  5<  n i       '■'  foa whose contents 

They  tmmmon'd  «p  their  meiny. 

.  K.  Lbar. 

Dryden  was  the  last  poet  that  used  the  term,  and 
.  it  is  incorrectly,  spelt  many  in  his  works. 

'  The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause. 

.^  Alkxandbe's  Fiast. 

MEtL  (F,  fneter),  to  meddle. 

Such  is  the  lucke  which  some  men  get  when  they  begin  to  mell. 

O.  P.  G.  Gurxon's  Niboi.1. 
Tydings  of  warre,  and  worldly  trouble  tell, 
With  holy  father  nts  not  with  such  things  to  melh 

Sr«?88R*B  F.  QtJBEV. 

Mermaid  Tavern.  This  house  was  situated  in 
Conahill,  and  was  the  frequent  resort  of  the  dra- 
matic authors  and  the  wits  and  choice  spirits  of 
the  age;  Shakspeare,  B.  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 

<   Fletcher  were  among  its  constant  visitors. 

•  IhafitHaifeanordioary  '-*;  '-  *>--* 


Perchance  at  tht  itfrnnotrf. 

-  -'  ■  ■    •:■'■■'■   •'•••*:!    ■..•«'•»    -  '  0,  p.  t«b  City  Match. 

I  King's  Head,  in  N*w  Fish  fctreet,  where  roysters  do  range, 

$fce  Mermaid,  in  Cornhill,  &c. 

;  Nxwxrisoai<  Bartholomew  FajU. 

JVIerry,  a  word  of  doubtful etymology,  bbt  in  its 
primitive  sense  denoting  faithful,  stottt,  or  cou- 
rageous, and  not  cheerful  or  pleasant,  according* 
to  its  subsequent  and  present  meaning;  it  was 
.often  used  as  a  military  phrase,  addressed  to  an 
armed  force  on  the  eve  of  or  pending  a  battle. 

^  The  earlier  chronicles  and  old  metrical  ballads 
spell  it  miri  and  mery, 

Fyghte  ye,  my  merry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 
Formylyffdaytbengwx. 

O.  B.  Chivy  Ciacs* 


And  he  found  there  Rctoyn  Wtofc, 
And  all  bis  mery  meyae.  l 

A  Lttel  Gbstk  op  R.  Hodk. 

Mervaile  (F.),  a  wonder  orsigrbi,    m(I)  «  ur-'!< 

AndJ^a»doun«alQnebeh^d4ta^  '  *■*,:»?«*  v> 
Full  of  leaved,  to  see  agrete  mervaile. 

ChaCcbr's  La  Bbllk  Dams,  &c. 

Meteyard  (from  L.  metior,  and  yard),  a  wand  to 
measure  wjrtb,  a  yard  measure. 

Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  meteyatd. 

TfcMINO  O*  Tii*  »HK»W* 

MjetoNom1*  (Gr.),  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which 
one  word  or  thing  is  put  for  another/  as  cause  for 
effect,  &c. 

Quoth  he,  whatever  others  deem  ye, 
I  understand  your  metonymy, 
Your  words  of  second  hand  invention, 
When  things  by  wrongful  names  you  mention. 

H  CD  i  bras. 

Mettb  ($.},  dreamed. 

Al  nyght  me  mrttfi  that  I  waa  at  a  feest.,         - 

Chaucer's  Millkr*3  Talc. 
Me  mWJe  that  I  romed  upanddoune 
Within  our  yarde. 
■i    '  Chaucer's  KonnjbS  Prisstks  Talk. 

Mew  (F.  mue),  a  cage  or  inclosure  where  hawks 
.  were  kept  during*  the  moulting  season ;  afterwards 
it  .became  to  sigwfy  a  cage  or  place  of  eoainemmt 
in  general    U  ^    >   ;  y>'--    '    ■'-■■''-      -;'-     •-■<•■'• 

.  And  by  her  hedda?  hedde  she  made  a/atw^    > 
And  coveredlt  with  velvettes  blewe. 

Chauokr^s  Squirv'a  Ta^I* 
■l  Mew  thy  toiguel  brwe»ll  cut  it  out. ' 

...■*  {       :«        O.*.  Mother  Bombib. 

MrrKT  (S.  menge),  mingled,  united. 

*  *•*  For  even  of  love  the  slcknesse 

;Uw^«^^^w|Bteai^hi^rn«sS(e>  l 

5    ;  '.  ''  '■•"''■  ■  '      "*         Chaucer's  Rom.  of*  th«  ftosuv 

J?F3 
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m*#h  bjaelder  brother  Tkemes 
His  brackish  wares  be  fl»<grni. 

Sfsnsbb's  Ship.  Cai. 

Michkr  (Do.  mw&e),  a  petty  thief,  one  who  lurkli 
or  hides  himself  to  effect  his  purpose. 

How  should  I  by  his  word  him  tare, 
tJnneth  that  he  nis  a  micherf 
A<v,.   J..-,-.  Citaucbh^  Rom.  of  ***  Ross* 

Wanton  wenches,  and  also  mycher*.    t 

O.  M.  of  Hyckx  Scobksb. 

Middlkrde  (S.  rmddateard) ,  the  earth;  the  world, 
from  its  supposed  position  between  the  higher  and 
lower  regions.         <  •■•>  <  i 

Whilom  clerkes  wel  y-Ierid, 
Faire  a-dyght  this  myddel  erde. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 
And  bring:  hem  into  the  orchard,  ' 
;   The  fairest  in  all  middelard.    "'\  , 

FLORItB  AND  BlANCHFLOURB. 

Minever  (F.  menu  vair),  a-eostly  fur>  of  a  white 
colour,  speckled  with  Mack. 

A  brunette  cote  honglherwithaj, 
Furred  with  no  miniver?.     , 
,  ,   j  Chaucbr's  Rom.  of  ihb  Ross. 

:       And  a  mantle  of  scarlet,  ,  ,  v     .{  x 

Y-panned  all  with  minivere. 

Flo.  an»,  Biancbflourb. 

MiaVTJB  Jack,  a  ifigure  that  strikes  the  bell  of  a 
clock.    See  "  Jack  of  the  Clock  House/* 

Cay  ami  knae  staves,  ▼apours  and  minute  Sochi, 

Timov  of  Atkins. 

MrRK  ($.  mirte),  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

ttt  shadow  maketh  her  hemes  merke. 

CaAi/caa^  Rom,  of  tm»  Ros»* 
Hell  is  «tt<r«jr.  Macbbtb. 

Misprise,  to  mistake,  from  the  French  mesprcndre, 
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and  sometimes  importing  disdain  or  contempt,  frotoi 
mcpriter;  in  both  senses  it  has  long  been  obso- 
lete. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood. 

Mids.  Night's  Drbam. 
Then,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win. 
And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mcaprise. 

Spsnssr's  P.  Qrciir. 

Missay  (from  mis  and  say),  to  censure  or  speak 
ill  ^  missegging  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  • 

This  ill  behaviour  garres  men  missay. 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay. 

SpJBNSKR'*  PASTORALS. 

A  proud  dame  and  malicious,  '' 

Hokerful  and  eke  missegging. 

Lay  xk  Frsink. 

Mister  (O.  F.  mestier),  a  trade,  occupation,  or 
employment;  a  mechanical  trade  was  anciently 
called  a  mystery,  and  the  word  is  still  retained  i* 
law. 

But  telleth  me  wkat  mister  men  ye  been, 
That  ben  so  bardie. 

CHAucsRfa  Knioht'b 'Tax** 

Mis  ween   (from  mis  and  weeny,  to  misjudge  or 

distrust. 

Why,  then,  thouM  wiQess  man  so  much  misweent 

Spinssr's  F.  Quiin. 

Miswend  (mis,  and  S.  wendan),  to  go  wrong. ( 

But  thinfs  mtacounselled  must  needs  miswend, 

Spbnssr's  M.  Hubbard's  Tali. 

Mixen  (S.),  a  dunghill. 

For  whan  t  tee  beggars  quaking, 
Naked,  on  miser*  all  stinking. 

Chaucbr's  Rom.  of  th*  Ross. 

Mo  and  Mob  (S.  ma),  more. 

Saunce  me  moe  at  haliday* 

CaATTVRTOlf. 
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Mob lk»,  Bwtitied,  covered  with  a  coarse  or  careless 
headdress.        -  '•  '■  ■■<■'■•> 

But  who,  ah  woe !  had  seen  the  mobled  queen.  ;  .  \ 

Hamlet. 
Mot>blcd  nine  days  in  my  considering  cap. 

f  »:     *        .-■-.»>■•  OOILBT'S   FABLBS. 

Mocado  (V.mancctiart),  a  speeies  of  silk  velvet 

Why,  she  went  In  a  fringed  gown,  a  single  ruff,  and  a  white 

■  cap,  and  my  f*fe«  i»>*  m#«»^co«t.  ■  ■  •  •  <    {    / 

O.  P.  Tub  London  Prodigal 

Modern.  This  word,  in  (He  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  used  to  signify  common  or  ordinary, 
and  not  in  its  present  sense. 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  feffariatfoiny, 
Which  cannot  hear*  a  lady's  feeble  vow, 
Whteh  swjrn*  a  m«d^ro  invocation.        ,<    )    >       < 

K.  John. 
Full  of  wiaesawa  and  modem  instanejM.  ;u 

V""  '  '  As  Yoif  Xiti  It. 

Modtjle  (ft  mbdutus),  a  model. 

Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module. 

AfcL's  Wbll  TkAf  Ends  Wbll. 

Mob  (f1.  mo$i*e)$  to'make  mouths,  to  deride ;  some" 
timer  ipelt  mow*. 

For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me, 
,    sometimes  Uk**D«s  to  mm  and  Chatter  at  we, 
,  Tempest. 

Moil  (F.  mouillef),  to  labour;  or, drudge. 

That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  ah  ancfentdate.        4 
*  ,£  Thomson's  Cast,  of  Indojlenck. 

Moldwarp  (S.  mold  and  weorpan),  the  mole,  so 
called  from  its  warping  or  turning  the  earth  out  of 
its  proper  place  or  direction. 

Sometimes  he  angers  me,  by  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  knd 
the  ant. 

1  Part  K.  Hmtt.  it. 
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Mome  (P.  momon},  a  drone,  dull,  or  stupid  fellow. 

Ne  aught  he  saide,  whatever  he  djd  heare  \ 

But,  hanging  downe  his  head,  did  like  a  mom?  appear. 

S*kks**'s  F.  QtrxBit. 

Monmouth  cab.  This  was  a  flat  cap,  worn  by  the 
common  people,  particularly  by  apprentices,  and 
also  by  soldiers  and  sailors ;  it  was  made  of  worsted 
and  probably  manufactured  at  Monmouth, 

Hurl  away  a  brown  dozen  of  Monmouth  cap*  or  so,  in  sea 
ceremony  to  your  bon  toyagei 

O.  P.  Eastward  Ho*. 

With  Monmouth  cap,  and  cutlace  by  my  side. 

Battm  on  Ska  Officers. 
P.  op  Bvci.'s  Misc. 

Month's  mind.  This  term  is  frequently  found  in 
old  wills  and  testamentary  dispositions,  where 
mention  is  made  of  a  month's  mind,  and  a 'year** 
mind}  they  were  greater  or  lesser  funeral  solem- 
nities, ordered  by  the  deceased  to  hoM  him  in 
remembrance,  and  at  which  masses  were  said  for 
his  soul.  The  custom  ceased  at  the  Reformation, 
and  it  now  only  signifies  a  strong;  wish  or  desire  to 
do  or  refrain  from  doing-  any  particular  act. 

I  see  yea  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Two  Gf  nth.  p»  ViaoNA, 
for  If  a  trumpet  sound  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month**  mind  to  combat/ 

,  :  Hudib*as. 

Monture  (P.),  a  riding*  or  saddle  horse. 

And  forward  epurr'4  hit  monture  fierce  withal. 

Mooegate.  Near  this  gate  of  the  city  was  *  large 
and  deep  ditoh,  which  divided  Moorfields,  from  the 
old  hospital  of  Bethlem ;  it  occasioned  the  vicinity 
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to  be  marshy  rfnd  unwholesome,  and,  on  that 
account,  this  suburb  was  rarely  visited  by  the 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  recreation. 

Twill  Wat  If ddrjetie,  Beldam,  where  I  shall  see  thee  ib  the 

ditch,  dancing  in  a  cucking-stool, 

0.  P.  Naw  Wo*der. 

What  say '«t  tkoM©  »htfe,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor  ditch? 

1  Part  K.  Hkn.  iv. 

Mop  (Su.  Goth,  tnopa),  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
moe  /  to  mock  or  deride,  by  making*  a  wry  face  in 
contempt. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mo  we. 

T«M1»BST. 

Sis  elbow*  rub'd,  and  kept  a  clutter, ( 
opping  and  mowing.  /'i'' 

■    .  ■'  ,  COTTOJl'i  VlR^.  Tll*V. 

Mouglay  (F.moW  irad  gJaive),  a  deadly  weapon; 
-  &  name  given  to  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevisof  South- 
,,  arapiop,  from  whence  it  became  a  term  far  a  sword 
*  hi  general    ,    .      c-\.\ft  t-  n^  .-Mr-.r:       ■  f 

■  ■  Dre  not  thy  true 

/>vY-1».,r>  ■■  ---.jM    ■■■■  Xndpaynantjfc^^ay.        -:-ri        .:•-■   '   •     | 
^  .  ,  O.  P.  The  Ordinary, 

Morion  (F.).f  an  ancient  steel  cap  or  helmet,  *    . 

Their  beef  they  often  ih  their  morion  stewed . '     ' 

CsATOKR'a  Squire's  Taj.k. 

Mormal  (Pi  inor*  maZ),  a  boil  orsorefrof  a  virulent 
nature.  -       /» 

*    But  great  harnie  it  was,  as  it  thought  rajB,  f  . 

Thai  on  his  shtefte  fetofcrmol  had-he/       l     *  • !  '  r  ^  ■    r 

.  -,-.■:.        ;,  »••,,..,  ....   CuAvcaa**  Cant.  Talks, 

Morris  dapjcr,  a  rustic  dance,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Moots;  it  is"  generally  dife'of  tftl 

'^U^n^A^f^t^ki^  ami  Is  /danced  %  Wen, 
dressed  in  wfiite  shirts/  drtawnt^dwiih  various 
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coloured  ribbons,  having:  short  staves,  to  which 
bells  are  fastened,  and  which  tluey  frequently 
clash  together.  ! 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Kow  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morris  rove. 

MILTON'S  COMUS. 

Morris,  nine  men's,  a  game  formerly  played  by 
country  people  on  the  green  sward,  holes  being 
cut  thereon,  into  which  stones  were  placed  by  the 
players;  the  principle  of  the  game  was  similar  to 
draughts. 

The  nirw  men's  mom*  is  ftll'd  up  with  intttl. 

Mms.  Night's  Drkam. 

Morris  pike,  a  formidable  military  weapon/so 
called  from  being  used  by  the  Moors. 

'    He  that  sets  up  hi*  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  raace  ' l 
tban.fvf/»oiT«rpi*e.  ,-.«  .,.   ..  .>  f.  .■ 

Co»r.  of  KrrOrs. 

Morte  (F.),  certain  notes  played  6n  the  horn,4*  on 
the  death  of  a  deer. 

He  blewe-ft  mwte  upon  the  beate. 

O.  B.  Chevy  Chacb. 

Morter  (F.  mtirtier),  a  lamp. 

JItyr  by  that  mor t tr,  which  I  see  brenae, 
Knowe  I  fill  well  that  day  is  farre  henne. 

Chauchr's  Troi.  and  Crkss. 

Mortreis  (F.),  in  cookery,  the  name  of  a  dish 
made  of  chickens'  eggs,  bread,  and  saffron  boiled 
together.  .  /     ; 

He  coud  rpste,  seeth,  boilen,  and  file, ..... 
Maken  fnorireia,  and  wel  bake  a  pie. 

,.    .    ■      ■  ChAUCKR'S  C«KI<S  TAW*. 

Moss  trooper,  a  name  given  to  certain  banditti, 
who  infested  the  borders  of  England  previous  to 
the  union  with  Scotland. 
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*The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 

Mote  (Du.wotf),  must  or  might. 

That  living  creature  mote  not  it  abide. 

SriNSIR'!  F.  Qubbk. 

Motion.  The  old  puppet  shews  were  called  motions, 
and  Were  formerly  in  great  repute.  l 

What  motion Ythis?  the  model  of  Nineveh  f    . 

Bbaumont  and  Fi.ktchkr's  Wit  at 

8IVSRAL   WjEAFOfrS. 

a  the  motion*  that  I  Lanthorn  Leatherhead  have  given  light 
to  in  my  time. 

B.  Jonson's  Batr.  Fair. 

Motley.  The  domestic  fool,  formerly  kept  for  the 
diversion  of  the  great,  wore  a  party  coloured  coat, 
made  of  calf  skin,  with  buttons  down  the  back; 
this  fact  is  alluded  to  in  King  John,  and  in  the 
saying  of  one  of  those  domestics,  who,  on  patting 
a  greyhound  on  the  back,  observed,  f '  the  buttons 
are  behind  with  thee  too."  Xhe  wpjrd  i?  of  un- 
certain derivation,  but  it  always  denotes  a  mixed 
colour,  and  we  still  retain  it  in  f^oftfci,  as  applied 
to  a  species  of  soap  coloured  with  streaks. 

A  worthy  fool;  motley'g  your  only  wear. 

As  You  Liki  It. 
Too*  wear  a  lion's  skin  $  doff  it,  for  shaqie,  -  \' 

And  hang  a  calf  skin  on  thy  recreant  limbs. 

K.  JOMWi 

Mounoh  (from  F.  manger),  to  chew  or  masticate 
food,  synonimous  with  mumble;  the  action  of  the 
jaws  in  mastication,  which  in  old  age  are  deficient 
lia  teeth.  '  '     |; 

,i.j    Asailor'ewifehadchesniitsinherlaiv -,n 
AnAniiHmcM,m&mouncht,9&&mouncht. 

•  MAUB«rR> 
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Mound  (P.  mondc),  the  world ;  but,  figuratively, 
"ail  the  monad,"  is  every  thing  you  wish,  a  lite- 
ral translation  of  the  French  "  tout  le  numde." 

Hoick  thee  to  thy  hu»b©Dd, 

Ami  thou  shalt  have  all  the  mound! 

Kom>  or  THJK  SitVlW  &«*&• 

Mouictenance,  the  amount  or  value  of  a  thing, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  space  or  distance. 

Myth*  aeither  other  harm  done 
The  mounttnance  of  an  hour. 

A  Lttoi  Ohm  ©F*Bi  BoiMh 
TMs.  said,  they  bath  a  furlong**  mtmntewmci 
Retired,  their  steeds  to  ronne  an  even  race. 

Spsnsbk's  V.  QoMpr. 

Mouse,  a  term  of  endearment  or  affection. 

Let  the  bloat  king 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his  moute. 

HAMX.S1. 

But  is  the  countesses  smock  almost  done,  mouse* 

O.  P.  Turn  RoA*ix*  Gisx. 

Much,  a  term  of  contempt,  implying  a  sneering-  dis- 
belief of  an  assertion,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modem  marry  come  up. 

Wh^^!  with  two  points  ia  your  aheuldef?    Much! 

2  Part  K.  Hkn.  jy. 
But  you  shall  eat  it.    Much ! 

B.  JONSON'S  VOLFONK. 

Muffler  (from  S.  muth,  the  mouth,  and/eaZdian, 
to  hide),  a  part  of  female  dress,  formerly  worn 
over  the  lower  p,art  of  the  face,  covering  the  mouth 
and  chirr. 

There's  her  thrumb'd  hat  and  her  muffler. 

M.  WlVBS  OF  WlKDSOR, 

I  espy  a  great  beard  under  her  muffler. 

Ibid. 

Mumbudget,  a  cant  word  to  signify  "  be  sileaf." 

GG 
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And  I  thought  he  laught  not  merier  than  I  when  I  got  his  money  j 
But,  mumbouget,  for  Carisophus  I  espie. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Mumchance,  an  old  game  at  cards,  but  said  by 
Todd  to  be  a  game  of  hazard  with  dice.  Dekkar's 
authority  is  decisive. 

I  ha'  known  him  cry  when  he  hast  lost  but  three  shillings 
at  mumthance. 

O.  P.  Thb  Jovial  Casw. 

The  cardes  are  fetch'd,  and  mumchance  or  decoy  is  the  game. 

Dekkar's  Bkllman  of  London. 

Mummer  (Dan.  mutnme),  one  who  hides  his  face 
with  a  mask  or  disguises  himself  in  frolic.  The 
ancient  mysteries  and  allegorical  shews  were  en- 
acted by  mummers. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  antick  mummers, 

Milton. 
As  for  as  I  can  see,  they  be  mummers. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Ptthias. 

Muscadel  (F.),  a  rich  wine,  made  from  the  mus- 
cadine grape. 

Qoaff'd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

Taming  of  th*  Shkbw. 

Muse  (F.trtuser),  to  wonder;  in  this  sense  it  is  now 
disused. 

Do  not  muse  at  me; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity. 

Macbeth. 

Muss,  a  cant  word  for  a  scramble. 

When  J  cried  hoa! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss  kings  would  start  forth. 

Coriolanus. 
To  see  if  thou  beest  Alcumy  or  no, 
They'll  throw  down  gold  in  musses. 

O.  P.  Th*  Spanish  Gips*. 

Mutton,  a  cant  word  for  a  courtezan.  See  "  Laced 
Mutton." 
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N. 


Nake  (S.  benacari),  to  unsheath  or  make  naked  a 
sword. 

Come,  be  ready;  nake  your  swords,  think  of  your  wrongs. 

O.  P.  Thb  Revengers'  Tragedy. 

Nale  (from  ale),  an  alehouse. 

And  they  were  gladden  to  fillen  his  purse, 
And  made  hem  grete  feestes  at  the  nale. 

Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath. 

Naper*  (It.  naperia),  a  term  formerly  used  to  sig- 
nify linen  in  general,  though  now  chiefly  confined 
to  that  used  for  the  table. 

Pr'ythee  put  me  into  wholesome  napery,  and  bestow  tome 
clean  commodities  upon  us. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  "Whore. 

Napkin  (It.  nappa).  In  the  early  drama  the  term 
is  used  for  a  handkerchief. 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood. 

Jul.  Cssar. 
I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 

Othello. 

Nar,  the  old  word  for  nearer. 

To  kirk  the  nar,  to  God  more  far. 

Spenser's  Shsp.  Cal. 

Narcotise  (F.narcotique),  having  a  sleepy  or  stu- 
pifying  quality. 

Of  a  clarrie  made  of  certain  wine, 
With  narcotise  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

Nard  (L.  nardus),  a  precious  ointment,  the  spikeV 
nard. 

gg2 
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»  Through  groves  of  myrrh 

And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm. 

Par.  Lost, 

Nare  (L.  naris),  a  nostril ;  used  only  in  burlesque. 

There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 
Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not. 

HPDMWAS. 

N'as,  a  contraction  of  never  was. 

Na  where  so  busy  a  man  as  he  there  n'as, 
And  yet  he  seemed  busier  than  he  was. 

Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tali. 

Nathlkss,  not  the  less;  now  spelt  nevertheless. 

truthless,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar. 

Spk *•■*♦§  T.  Qtnctw. 

Nathwore,  a  fimilar  contraction  of  never  the  more* 

WoMwwf  by  rU  bold  hearty  epeeoh 
Gould  hi»  blood-feosen  bean  emboldened  be. 

Uit. 

Nayword,  ft  bye  word  or  term  of  reproach. 

AaeVwtti  «  gibing  kind  of  nay  word, 
Quoth  he,  blind  harpers  have  among  ye. 

Cotton's  Vina.  Trav. 

Ne,  a  particle  in  frequent  use  by  Gower,  Chaucer, 
and  Spenser,  both  singly  and  by  contraction;  as, 
nMH,  for  ne  will,  will  not;  n'is,  for  ne  is,  is  not; 
& c.  and  singly  for  not,  neither,  or  nor. 

Ne  of  his  speech  dangerous  ne  digne. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Pardoner's  Tale, 
^o  lowly  ne  so  trolly  you  serve, 
N'il  none  of  hem  as  I. 

Csavcbr's  Taoi.  AN©  Crsu« 

Neb  (8.  nebbe),  the  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird,  used 
figuratively  for  the  mouth. 

H<^  she  holds  up  the  w«6,  the  bill,  to  him. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Neck  terse,  a  verse,  the  beginning  of  the  SHt 
Psalm   *'  miserere  met  deusj'   which  convicted 
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felons  were  required  to  read  to  enable  them  to 
claim  benefit  of  clergy.  This  ceremony  was  abo- 
lished by  5  Queen  Anne. 

Upon  mine  own  freehold,  within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows, 
conning  his  neck  verse, 

O.  P,  Th»  Jew  o*  Malt av 

Nedder  (S.),  an  adder. 

Anon  the  nedders  gan  her  for  to  sting. 

Chauckr's  Lbo.  of  G.  Womrn. 

Neeld  (S.  nedl)9  a  needle;  sometimes  also,  by  old 
authors,  spelt  neele. 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances. 

K. John. 

Neese  (S.  neisen),  to  sneeze. 

And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neexe  and  swear. 

Mins,  Night's  Drkam. 

Neif  (Is.  nefi),  the  fist. 

Give  me  your  neif,  Moonsieor  Mustard  Seed. 

Ibid. 
t  His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip  lash, 

'  His  neive  a  nit. 

Burns'  HAggis. 

Nempt    (S.  nemnari),  named,   from  tha  old  verb 
nempne,  to  name. 

Under  nan  holde,  that  nempne  I  ne  can. 

Chaucir'i  Man  of  Lawks  Talk. 

Or  a  warmonger  to  be  basely  nempt 

Spenser's  F.  Q'uxra. 

Nether  stocks,  stockings  covering-  the  legs  and 
feet.    In  the  ninth  century,  persons  of  rank  wore 
them  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  but  in 
the  lower  classes,  they  only  reached  to  the  calf  oT 
the  leg,  and  hence  were  called  nether  siocks- 

£reJ  lead  this  life, , I'll  sew  nether  stocks. 

1  Part  K..1Isn.  it, 

GG  3 
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Nettle,  m  Docit,  out.    See  •  "  Dock." 
Newel  (F.  nowelle),  novelty. 

He  was  to  enamour'd  wife  the  newel, 
That  nought  he  deem'd  dear  for  his  jewel. 

»»«n6bb»s  Ship.  Cal. 

Nice,  minute,  trifling',  of  little  import. 

My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grate, 
But  the  respect*  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 

K.  Rich.  in. 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  fall  of  charge. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

Nicholas,  St.  clerks.  Highwaymen  and  robbers 
were  formerly  so  called.  St.  Nicholas  was  the 
patron  saint  of  scholars,  and  Old  Nick  being  a  cant 
name  for  the  devil,  thieves  were  called  his  clerks. 

If  they  meat  not  with  5/.  Xichahu>s  eltrk**  I'll  five  thee  this  neck, 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 

Nick,  a  corruption  of  notch,  a  cut  on  a  stick,  by 
which  accounts  or  reckonings  were  formerly  kept. 
The  tallies  In  the  Exchequer  are  still  used  for  that 
purpose. 

*  Lauacta,  hi*  man,  told  me  he  loved  hear  ant  of  all  nick. 

Two  Gsitrs.  o*  Vbrona. 

Nidget  (S.  nid).,  a  coward;  a  term  which  was 
applied  to  any  man  who,  in  old  times,  refused  to 
conje  to  the  royal  standard.  It  is  also  used,  cor- 
ruptedly,  for  an  ideot  or  trifler. 

Hiding,  an  old  English  word,  signifying  abject,  base  minded, 
false  hearted,  toward,  or  mi&ei. 

Camdkk. 

"Tie  a  gentle  nidget;  you  may  play  with  him  as  safely  as  with 
hit  bauble. 

O.  F.  Thx  Chanokliko. 

Njfle  (O.  F.  nifle),  a  thing  of  no  value,  a  trifle. 

Ht  served  thtm  with  nijtf  aa*  wilh  trifttt. 

Chapcjck's  Somfnour's  Talk. 
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Niggle,  a  probable  derivation  from  the  last  word, 
to  treat  lightly  or  trifle  with. 


-  Take  heed,  daughter, 


Ton  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion* 

O.  P.  Empkror  or  thk  East. 

Nightrpell  (from  night  and  spell),  a  prayer  used 
as  a  charm  against  the  night  mare,  or  the  acci- 
dents incident  to  the  night. 

Therewith  the  nightspell  he  said  anon  arights, 
On  four  halves  of  the  house  about. 

Chaucer's  Mx&lsii's  Talc. 

Night  ward  (from  night  and  ward),  a  night  watch. 

He  came  to  the  galewes  armed  wel, 

Both  in  iron  and  in  steel, 

for  to  make  the  first  nightward* 

Rom.  ov  tbs  Svrtitf  Sao*s. 

Nigon  (Is.  niuger),  a  parsimonious  person,  a  miser 
or  niggard. 

A  coTetous  man,  which  is  a  nigon; 
He  that  in  his  heart  can  never  say  ho. 

Chaucrr's  Pro.  to  CAifr.  TAwtsv 

Nill  (S.  nillan),  to  refuse  or  reject;  to  be  un- 
willing, 

Certes,  said  he,  I  nill  thy  offered  grace. 

grxNssn's  F.  Qvbbn, 
Sylla  nil  brook,  that  in  so  many  years, 
Thus  with  dishonour  to  give  up  his  charge. 

O.  P.  Thk  Wounds  q?  Civil  War. 

Nim  (&.niman),  to  filch  or  steal,  a  cant  word;  if* 
its  primitive  sense,  it  meant  to  keep,  take  care  of, 
or  guard;  and  in  old  fortified  castles,  the  place 
where  the  prisoners  were  confined  was  called  "  the 
keep." 

Bade  her  heo  should  nym  keep, 
Thatheon«J»iab*r«c>nfhttoiJe«!ie. 

T.  OF  MlRUW. 
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They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak. 

Hudibras. 

Nine  men's  morris,    See  u  Morris." 

Nip  (Bel.  nippen),  to  taunt  or  jeer  sarcastically. 

What  ayleth  them  I    Prom  their  nippes  shall  I  never  be  free. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Ptthias. 

N'is  (S.  ne  is),  is  hot. 

Of  all  my  flock  there  n't*  sike  another. 

Spenser's  Shbp.  Cal. 

Nocent  (L.  nocens),  guilty,  criminal,  the  contrary 
of  innocent. 

Nor  nocent  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  herb 
Fearless,  unfeared,  he  slept. 

Par.  Lost. 

Noddy  (O.  F.  naudin),  a  game  at  cards,  similar  to* 
if  not  the  same  as  the  modern  cribbage ;  the  knave 
was  called  knave  noddy. 

Master  Frankford,  you  play  best  at  noddy* 

Oi  P.  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

Noiancs  (L.  noeerey,  inconvenience,  mischief,  an- 
noyance. 

To  borrow  to  day,  and  to  morrow  to  mis  j 
For  lender  and  borrower  noiance  it  is. 

Tusser. 
To  keep  itself  from  noiance. 

Hamlet. 

Noise  (R).  This  word  was  formerly  used  to  sig- 
nify music  m  general ;  a  noise  of  musicians  was  a 
concert. 

See  if  thou  ean'st  find  out  Sneak's  noise, 
Mrs.  Tearsheet  would  fain  have  some  music. 

2'Pabt  K.  Hen.  iv. 
Item  thy  sighs  to  a  noise  of  fidlers  ill  paid. 

O.  P.  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom. 

N'olde  (a  diminutive  of  ne  would),  would  not. 

He  n'olde  her  nought  we  mow  wall  see. 

Monro  ©'Arthur^ 
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No  Here  Athena  n'oide  he  go  ne  ride. 

Chaucbr's  Knight's  Talk. 

Nombles  (F.),  the  entrails  of  a  stag;  those  parts 
of  the  beast  which  are  usually  baked  in  a  pie, 
corruptly  called  u  humble  pie."  The  term  was 
not  exclusively  applied  to  the  intestines  of  the 
deer;  for  in  Pegges  Form*  of  Cury  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt to  make  noumblea  in  Lent,  which  is  directed 
to  be  made  of  the  paunches  of  pike,  cod,  and  other 

fish. 

Brede  and  wyne  they  had  yneragh, 
And  nombln  of  the  deer. 

A  Lytil  Ositi  of  R.  Hodi. 

Nonce,  occasion,  intent,  design,  purpose.  Tyrwhitt 
supposes  the  word  to  have  been  originally  corrupt 
Latin,  pro  tunc,  as  from  ad  nunc  came  anon;  and 
the  Spanish  etoncei  is  formed  in  the  same  manner 
from  in  time. 

I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonee. 

1  Part  K.  Hbw.  it. 

She  is  a  very  witty  wench,  and  hath  a  stammel  petticoat  with 
time  rsaeds  tor  the  nonet. 

O.  P.  What  You  Wiu,. 

Notts  (S.  knot),  shorn,  cropped  short ;  hence  not 
poind  tod  not  headed  signified  the  hair  eat  off  close 
from  the  head. 

A  *#*ft  head  had  he  with  a  brown  tfstfe, 
Of  woodcrafte  wel  couth  he  all  the  wage* 

Chaucbr's  Squirb's  Yio.  Tali. 

Nourioi;  (F.)»  a  nurse. 

Canuteo,  thou  newrfee  of  antiquity, 

SuNsnn.'s  Rvn?f  of  TlHSV 
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NouRSLK  (F.  nourice),  to  fondle  or  pamper  with* 
over  riursing;  to  nuzzle  is  a  corruption  of  the  word. 

Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  babes 
Thought  nought  too  curious. 

Pxmclxs. 

Novum,  an  old  game  at  dice,  corrupted  from  Latin 
novem,  because  it  required  nine  persons  to  play  it. 

Change  your  game  for  dice)  -we  are  a  full  number  for  novum* 

O.  P.  Greene's  Tv  Quoqub. 

Nowle  (S.  hnol),  the  top  of  the  head,  but  more 
frequently  used  to  signify  the  head  itself. 

An  ass's  nowl  I  fix'd  upon  his  head. 

Mtos.  Night's  Dream. 
Wine,  O  wine! 
How  doit  thou  the  how/«  refine. 

0.  P.  M0TH1R  BONBIl. 

Nunoheon,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  but 
meaning  food  taken  between  stated  meals/  gene- 
rally before  dinner. 

When  lay ing  by  their  iwords  and  tmnchrons, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunchwnt, 

HUDIBKAS. 

Nup,  (a  contraction  of  numps),  a  silly  or  weak  per- 
son. 

"lis  he,  indeed,  the  vilest  nup:  yet  the  fool  loves  me  exceedingly. 

0.  P.  LlNCVA. 

Nuthook,  a  word  of  reproach,  insinuating  that  the 
person  was  a  thief,  by  using  a  hooked  stick  to 
purloin  clothes  or  other  articles  from  windows. 

I  will  say  many  trap  with  yon,  if  you,  run  the  nut  hook' $ 
humour  on  me. 

M.  Wives  of  Windsor* 

Nys  (a  contraction  of  ne  i»),  none)  or  not  is. 

Thou  findeat  fault  when  nyt  to  be  found. 

'.? ;■••■,•  t.  Spinsie's  F.  QOMIW* 
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Ob  and  sollers,  two  words  contracted  from  06- 
jections  and  solutions,  which  were  applied  in 
ridicule  of  the  polemical  divines  of  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  who  represented  the  arguments  of  their 
adversaries  in  the  shape  of  objections,  noted  in  the 
margin  as  ob.  and  their  own  replies  as  sol.  i.  e. 
solutions. 

Were  sent  to  cap  texts  and  put  cases : 
To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars, 
Although  but  paltry  ob-and-sollers. 

Hudibras. 

Obumbrate  (L.  obumbro),  to  overshadow  or  cloud. 

When  the  Holy  Ghost  to  thee  was  obumbred. 

Chaucer's  B.  eF  Our  Ladib. 

Occission  (h.occissio},  the  act  of  killing. 

That  Theban  none  aforne  his  face  abode, 
He  made  of  him  thro'  his  high  renoun 
So  frete  slaughter  and  occission. 

LYDOATB'S   HlRT.  THKB18. 

QEliad  (f\  oellade),  a  significant  glance  of  the  eye, 
an  amorous  look. 

She  gave  strange  mliads  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund. 

K.  Lear. 
Examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads. 

M.  Wivis  of  Windsor. 

(Estrum,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  madness ;  also, 
a  name  given  to  the  breeze  or  gadfly  which  stings 
cattle. 

What  cestrum,  what  phrenetic  mood, 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood  ? 

Hudibras. 
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Offertorie  (F.  offer toire),  the  anthem  sung  during1 
the  offering  at  the  celebration  of  mass. 

Wel  coude  he  rede  *  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  alder-best  he  sang:  an  offertorie, 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Talis. 

Old  (8.  old).  This  word  was  used  by  Shakspeate 
and  others  as  a  common  augmentative  in  colloquial 
language,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  word  great  is 
now  used. 

gunday,  at  masse,  there  was  old  ringing  of  beUs,  &c> 

Tarlton's  Newbs  Out  of  Purgatory. 
I  imagine  there's  old  moving  amongst  them. 

O.  P.  hltiOVA, 

Old  trot,  an  old  woman,  a  gossip.  The  word  trot 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Ger.  drutte,  a 
druidess,  one  who  foretold  events  and  used  magi- 
cal incantations. 

Every  old  trot  will  have  a  race  (of  ginger)  to  heate  her  cold 
stomach. 

Tub  Owlxs  Almanack. 

Give  him  gold  enough*  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet,  an  aglet 
baby,  or  an  old  trot, 

Tam.  of  thi  Shrxw. 

Olfact  (L.  off  actus),  to  smell ;  used  by  Butler  in 
a  ludicrous  sense. 

There  is  a  Machiavilian  plot, 
Though  every  naieolfact  it  not. 

Hudibras. 

Oneyer*,  public  accountants  of  the  Exchequer,  so 
called,  says  Malone,  from  o.  ni.  an  abbreviation  of 
oneretur,  nisi  habeat  sujficientem  exonemtumem. 

With  nobility  and  tranquillity  j  burgomasters  and  great  onepers. 

1  Part  K.  Hxn.  iv. 

Onslaught  (S.  onslagan),  an  attack,  onset,  or 
assault. 
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Then  called  a  council,  whick  was  best 
By  siege  or  onslaught  to  Unrest. 

Hl/DIBRAS. 

Opine  (L.  opinor),  to  think  or  be  of  opinion. 

And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to  day  again. 

Ill©, 

Orfrais  (L.  aurifrisium),  cloth  embroidered  with 
gold. 

And  of  fine  orfrais  had  she  eke 
A  chapelet  so  seemly  on. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  thi  Ross. 

Orgulous  (F.  orgueilleux),  proud,  splendid. 

His  attire  was  orgulous, 
All  togeder  cole  blacke. 

Rom.  or  Rich.  Cceur  ds  Lion. 
The  prince's  orgulous  their  high  blood  chaf'd. 

Pro.  to  K.  Hin.  y. 

Orient  (F.),  the  east.  The  dresses  of  particular 
magnificence  are  represented  by  the  old  romances 
as  coming*  from  the  east ;  and  Milton,  in  allusion 
to  oriental  grandeur,  says— 

Or  which  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Show'rs  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

Par,  Lost. 

In  a  full  rich  aparaylment 

Of  Samyte  green,  with  mickle  pride, 
That  wrought  was  in  the  orient. 

Mortb  d'Arthur. 

Orison  (F.  oraison),  a  prayer,  oral  worship. 

Nymph,  infhvoWfons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 

Hamlbt. 

Orts.  This  word  is  never  used  in  the  singular;  it 
means  the  fragments  or  refuse  of  any  thing,  and 
its  derivation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 

Troi.  AND  CRBS3. 
Thou  son  of  crumbs  and  oris* 

B.  Jonson's  Nbw  1m, 
HH 
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Ostent  (L.  ostentum),  shew,  parade,  appearance. 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  bis  grandam. 

Mkhoht.  ep  Vsnicb. 

Of  aU  his  eleufts  descending,  and  the  sky, 
Hid  in  tfee  dim  HttnH  of  tragedy. 

O.  P.  Bussy  d'Ambois. 

Other^atrs.    See  "  Anothergates." 

Ought  (S.  awhit),  the  preterite  of  owe;   owed, 

been  indebted.     It  is  also  used  by  early  writers  as 

own,  having  a  right  to. 

Tiie  devil  ought  me  a  shame,  and  now  he  hath  paid  it. 

O.  P.  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell. 
He  said  the  other  day  that  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 
There  of  the  knight,  the  which  that  castle  ought. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Ouphe  (Teu.  &uf),  a  fairy  or  sprite. 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  or  fairies. 

M.  Wits*  of  Windsor. 

Ousel  (S.  osle),  a  species  of  blackbird,  but  having1 
a  white  crescent. 

The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft. 

Swwsbr's  F.  Quxxv. 
The  *u*e4  cock,  so  Mark  of  line, 
Wish  oroage  ta*ny  MB. 

Mios.  Nioht's  Drkam. 

Outcry,  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  sale  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  old  Roman  way  of  selling  things 
by  auction,  was  by  setting  up  a  spear,  from  whence 
the  phrase  &ub  hasta  vender e;  the  custom  seems 
to  have  been  continued  in  this  country  to  a  late 
periofl. 

Or  to  be  hoof ht  or  sold,  or  let  for  term  of  lives  or  years,  or 
else  sold  at  •uttry* 

O.  P.  T*»  Parson's  Wsddjno. 
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Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 
And  their  goods,  under  the  tpear  at  outcry. 

B.  Jonson's  Catalini. 

Outed  (S.  itfe),  removed,  put  out,  extinguished. 

Nor  shall  we  be  deceived,  unless 
We're  slurr'd  and  outed  by  success. 

Hudibras. 

Outhorne.  In  ancient  times  the  king's  subjects 
were  called  to  arms  by  the  sound  of  a  horn,  and 
blowing  the  out  home  was  the  signal  for  assem- 
bling. 

There  was  many  an  outhorne  in  Carleil  bio  wen. 

O.  B.  Adam  Bull,  &c. 

Out  of  all  ho,  out  of  all  restraint  or  stop;  a  word 
derived  (torn  the  exclamation  hot  used  to  stop  the 
combat  at  a  tournament. 

For  he  lorM  the  fair  maid  of  Frestagfteld  out  of  att  ho, 

0.  P.  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

OuTRAKte  (S.ttf  netan),  a  term  used  by  shepherds, 
to  signify  the  free  passage  of  sheep  from  inclosed 
lands  to  commons  or  open  grounds,  but  more 
anciently  it  denoted  an  expedition,  probably  of  a 
military  character. 

And  I  have  never  had  noe  outrake, 
Ne  no  good  games  that  I  cold  see. 

0,  B.  Northumberland  Bbtratjcd,  &c. 

OuTkfccuiDANCE  (P.),  presumption. 

Some  think,  my  lord,  it  hath  given  you  addition  of  pride  and 
outrccvidancc. 

0.  P.  MowM*ua  b'Ouvs. 
Therein  was  your  outrecuidancc. 

0.  P.  Maj>  CtotPAA  W»ll  Match'©. 

Overt  (P.  ouverie)^  opeti,  apparent,  clear,  evident. 

To  veuch  this  is  ae  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test 

QTHSi.10. 
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Overween  (from  over  and  ween),  to  think  arro- 
gantly; to  be  self  opinionated  or  presuming". 

Lash  hence  those  overweening  rags  of  France. 

K.  Rich.  hi. 

Owche,  an  ornament  of  gold  or  jewels;  a  supposed 
corruption  of  Teu.  neuosci,  a.  clasp  or  buckle^  but 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  ornaments 
of  jewellery. 

A  crown  on  her  hedde  they  han  idressed, 
And  set  it  full  of  owches  grete  and  small. 

Chauckr's  c.  6*  Osbwoad's  Talk. 
Your  brooches,  pearls,  mud  touches, 

I  Pa*¥  X,  Mnv,  jy. 

Ownded  (F,  ondoyi),  waving,  having  aa  undulat- 
ing motion  like  a  wave,  flowing. 

Heiowndetle  heer,  that  eunnieh  was  of  fcewe. 

CUAVCW'8  TaOf,  AND  V*V$9f 

OxLtP  (S,  ocean  slippa),  a  name  given  to  the  cows* 
lip,  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring. 

Where  oxlipf  and  the  nodding  violets  grow. 

Mid s.  Night's  Dream, 


P. 


Pack  (from  S.  paean),  to  go  in  company  with,  to 
congregate  for  evil  purposes.  Both  Pope  and 
Stevens  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  word ; 
the  first  says,  to  pack  means  to  make  a  bargain, 
and  the  latter,  to  contrive  insidiously;  but  neither 
of  these  explanations  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
Shakspeare,  or  give  a  true  definition  of  the  term. 
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Go  ptok  with  him,  «od  gite  tiie  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all. 

Tit.  AHDROKilrs. 

Pack  was  also  a  name  for  a  lewd  or  disorderly 
person,  but  generally  applied  to  the  female  sex. 
Padder  (from  8.  paad)r  a  highwayman,  one  who 
robs  on  foot. 

Are  they  paddert  or  Ahnua-men  t 

O.  P.  Nbw  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

Spurr'd  at  j*oki«g  «se  to  break, 
Otpaddert  to  secure  a  neck. 

Hudibras. 

Paddock  (S.  padd)y  a  large  frog  or  toad. 

Evitis  and  snakes,  and  paddocks  brode. 

Rtfit.  &r  K.  AtiSAtWD**. 
The  grisly  toad  stool  grown  there  ndwgbt  I  so#, 
And  loathed  paddock*  lording  on  the  same. 

SsVIcnsxr's  Sbbp.  Cal. 

Paigle,  the  cowslip;  henee  the  proverb,  M  as  blake 
(i.  e.  yellow)  as  a  paigle" 

Bine  hair  bells,  pagles,  pansles,  calami  nth. 

B.  Jonson's  Masques. 

Painted  cloth.  The  old  tapestry  hangings  were 
so  called ;  mottoes  or  moral  sentences  were  usually 
put  on  labels  attached  to  the  mouths  of  the  figures 
painted  or  worked  on  them. 

I  have  seen  in  Mother  Redcap's  hall. 

In  painted  qhth,  the  story  of  the  prodigal. 

O.  P.  Ths  Musis'  Looking  Glass. 

I  amow  y©u*tt  weef ,  madam,  but  what  says  the  painted  cloth  f 

O.  £.  The  Honkst  Wnons. 

Pair  of  cards.  This  waa  formerly  the  name  given 
to  a  pack  of  cards. 

A  pair  0/  cards,  Nicholas,  and  a  carpet  to  cover  the  table. 

0.  P.  A  WOMAN  KthLMO  WITH  KltfDNES*. 

HH3 
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Paled  (from  pale  in  heraldry),  marked  or  striped 
with  bars. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordewayne, 
Pinck't  upon  gold  and  paled. 

Spkksbr's  F.  Quibn. 

Pall  (S.  pall),  a  robe  of  state 

Down,  then,  came  that  mayden  faire, 
With  ladyes  laced  in  pall. 

O.  B.  K.  Esthers. 

Palliament  (L.paMum),  a  dress  or  robe. 

The  people  of  Rome 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribute, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 

Tit.  Ansronicus. 

Palmer  (Sp.  pairneroj,  a  pilgrim  that  visited  holy 
places,  so  called  from  a  staff  or  bough  of  palm 
which  he  carried. 

And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmer'*  kiss. 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

Palmy  (from  palm),  great,  flourishing. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

Ham  lit. 

Palter  (¥.poltron)>  to  shuffle,  prevaricate,  or  de- 
ceive. 

A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us. 

Troi.  and  Cases. 

Pannikell  (F.  pannicle),  the  scull,  the  crown  of 
the  head. 

Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  pannikell, 
That  to  the  chin  he  cleft  his  head  in  twaine. 

Spcnssr's  F.  Quxkn. 

PaNtable,  a  slipper,  a  corruption  of  the  F  pari" 
tovfle. 

Now,  by  my  grandame's  pantable,  'tis  pretty  Y 

O.  P.  Elvira. 

Pantler  (F.  panetier),  an  officer  in  a  great  family 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  bread. 
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He  would  hare  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipp'd 
bread  well. 

'  2  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Papelarde  (F.),  a  hypocrite  or  dissembler. 

That  papelarde  that  him  yeldeth  so, 
And  wol  to  worldly  ease  go. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Parage  (O.  F.),  kindred,  rank,  high  lineage. 

To  wedde  a  poore  woman  for  costage, 
And  if  that  she  be  riche,  of  high  parage, 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Talk, 

Parament  (F.  pavement),  a  robe  of  estate,  a  costly 
habit. 

Lords  in  paraments  on  her  coursers, 
Knights  of  retinue  and  eke  squiers. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Talk. 

Paravaunt  (F.par  avant),  in  front,  publicly. 

If  chance  I  him  encounter  paravaunt, 
For  perdy  one  shall  other  slay  or  daunt. 

Spenser's  F.  Qukkn, 

Para¥L  (F.  pareiUe),  apparel,  arms. 

Milk  white  arme,  in  ryme  I  rede, 
Was  his  par  ay  11. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp. 

Parbreak  (Teu.  braehen),  that  which  is  ejected 
from  the  stomach  by  vomiting. 

Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  denied. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Parcel  (F.  parceUe),   a  part  of  the  whole  taken . 
separately,  a  word  still  in  use  in  law. 

What  nedeth  to  shew  parcel  of  my  pain; 

Ltogate. 
"Tis  as  it  were  a  parcel  of  their  feast. 

CORIOLANUS.  * 

Pard  (S,  pard),  the  leopard,  used  poetically  for 

any  spotted  beast. 

-     ■  ■■  More  pinch-spotted  make  them  ' 

Than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Tempest. 
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Pardb  (F.  par  dieu),  an  oath  or  asseveration  fre- 
quent in  old  authors,  sometimes  spelt  perdy. 

Ac  Fort*  an*  aUc  hi*  feike,  pirdi, 
Ben  of  Kyng  Atisaundre's.meignee. 

Ron.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 

The  tool  bq  knave,  perdy. 

K.  Lear. 

Pardoned,  a  person  who  carried  about  the  pope's 
indulgences  and  sold  them  to  the  best  bidder. 

With  tfeMfe  there  rode  a  gentill  pardoner  e 
Of  JleuncevaU,  bis  friend  and  his  compere. 

CiUUdCit't  P*o.  t#  Pardoner's  Talk. 

Paregal  (F.),  equal  to. 

Paregal  to  dukii,  With  kyugs  He  myght  compare. 

SttLtOK'I  Clxoy  on  D.  Northumberland, 

Parfay  (E)>  verily,  by  my  faith 

Par/ait  he  thought  the  fantom  is  in  rain  hed. 

Cbaucbr's  Man  op  Lawes  Talk. 

Paris  Garden,  commonly  called  the  Bear  Garden, 
a  celebrated  place,  situated  on  the  Bankside, 
Surrey,  used  for  bating  bears,  so  called  from  one 
Robert  de  Paris,  who,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
had  a  house  and  garden  there.  This  place  of  vul- 
gar resort  was  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  built  with 
stone  and  brick,  and  roofed  with  rushes;  the  site 
'  is  still  pointed  6ut  by  a  court  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Bear  Garden  Caurt" 

»©  yon  take  the  aowt  for  Pcri»  fiarrfeA/ 

K.  Hen.  viii. 
Bred  tip  where  discipline  toest  rare  is, 
In  military  Garden  Paris.  Hum  bras. 

pARLbtJB,  precocity  of  talent,  keen,  shrewd,  for- 
ward ;  a  diminutive  of  perilous. 

A  parlous  boy:  Ga  to,  you  arc  too  shrewd. 

K.  Rich.  hi. 
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Thus  was  th*  accomplished  squire  endu'd, 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per' lout  shrewd. 

HuDlBRAg, 

Partizan  (F.  pertuisane),  a  sort  of  pike,  a  military 
weapon,  much  used  before  the  invention  of  artil- 
lery. 

I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a 
partizan  I  could  not  heave. 

AVTft.   AND  €L£0?r 

Partlet  (It.  par  eta  and  laltucca),  a  ruff  or  band 
for  the  neck,  worn  by  women,  and  hence  a  heft 
with  a  natural  ruff  was  also  so  called. 

Tir'd  with  pla'd  f uffe  and  fans,  and  partlet  strips. 

fip,  Hall, 
Theu  datafd,  thou  art  woman  tif'dj  usredeted 
»y  thy  dame  0«?MfJter  9, 

Witffin'i  Tai.1. 

Parvus  (F,  parvk),  the  porch  of  a  church,  or  more 
properly  the  outer  court  of  ft  f  reat  hall  or  palace, 
a  term  also  applied  to  the  meetings  or  disputations 
of  young  students  at  law  for  instruction  in  their 
profession,  which  were  probably  held  in  the 
parvise  or  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  now  called 
Palace  Yard. 

A  sergeant  at  law,  ware  and  wise, 
That  often  had  been  atthe/xirvto. 

Chaucir's  Man  of  Lawcs  Talk. 

Pash,  of  uncertain  derivation,  most  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  dash,  to  strike  against  with  violence. 

Death  came  dryving  after,  and  all  to  dust  poshed 
Kings  and  kaysers,  knightes  and  popes. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 
If!  go  to  him  with  my  armed  fist,  I'll  pash  him  over  the  face. 

TftOI.  AND  CtkVSS. 

Passage,  a  game  at  dice,  played  by  two  persons 
using  three  dice. 
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I  haye  had  ft  lucky  hand  these  fifteen  years 
At  such  court  pmsstge  with  three  dice. 

O.  P.  Women,  Beware  Women. 

Passionate,  played  upon  by  grief,  and  not  as  in 
its  modern  sense,  inclined  to  anger. 

She  is  sad  and  passionate  in'  your  highness*  tent. 

K.  John. 

Fassy  measure  (a  corruption  of  the  Italian  passa- 
mezzo),  a  stately  dance  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

After  a  passy  measure  and  a  pa  via,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Twelfth  Njoht. 

Patch.  This  word  is  deduced  by  Home  Tooke  from 
the  S.  paean,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances ; 
this  seems  disputable:  it  is  more  probably  called 
so  from  the  party  coloured  dress  of  the  domestic 
fool,  a  simpleton  or  fool  being  so  called,  though  it 
afterwards  became  an  appellation  for  a  low  or 
mean  person. 

Man  J*  but  a  patch' d  fbdi. 

Num.  Nkwt's  Djwam. 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 

Jtoi0. 

Patine  (L.  patina),  a  plate;  that  which  covers  the 
chalice  used  at  mass  is  so  called,  and  generally 
made  of  gold  or  silver  gilh 

Look  how  the  floor  of  ftoavo*. 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  paiinu  of  hiifiut  told. 

Mercs*  qf  Venice. 

PaiTi/s,  fihr.  The  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  a 
public  walk,  the  resort  of  dissolute  serving-men, 
cheats,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  persons;  its 
precincts  were  privileged  from  arrests* 
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A  man  must  not  make  choy  ce  of  three  things  in  three  places ; 
of  a  wife  in  Westminster,  a  servant  in  Paul's,  or  a  hone  in  Smith, 
field,  least  he  cause  a  queane,  a  knave,  or  a  jade. 

Choice  of  Change. 
"  Get  thee  a  gray  cloak  and  hat, 

And  walk  in  Pmul's  among  thy  cashier'd  nates, 

O.  P.  Ram  Alley. 

Pavade,  a  sword  or  dagger. 

Aye  by  his  belte  he  wore  a  long  pcwarfe. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Pavin  (F.  pavane),  a  grave  and  majestic  Spanish 
dance. 

Your  Spanish  pavin  is  the  best  dance. 

B.  Jonson's  Alchymist. 

Pavone  (It.  pavone),  the  peacock. 

More  sundry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 
Bears  in  her  boasted  fan. 

STINKER'S  F.  QvKtS. 

Pawtener  (O.  F.  pautonnier),  an  insolent  an  low 
person. 

1  will  assay  that  pawtener; 

With  my dc  axe  I  achal  hym  frape. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cceur  ns  Lion. 

Pax  (L.  pax),  a  little  image  of  Christ,  which,  before 
the  Reformation,  was  presented  by  the  priest  to 
be  kissed  by  the  congregation,  after  the  service 
ended,  the  ceremony  being  considered  the  kiss  of 
peace. 

Kiss  the  pax,  and  be  patient  like  your  other  neighbours. 

O.  P.  Mat  Day. 

Paynim  (O.  F.  P&ienime),  a  Heathen  or  Pagan; 
the  country  of  the  Pagans  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Befell  that,  a  noble  ttede 
Outrayed  fro  a  Paynim. 

Ron.  »p  R*cn.  Cocur  de  Lion. 
They  were  ready  for  to  wende, 
As  palmers  were  in  Pnynim. 

Ibid. 
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Pays  (F.  p oix)t  pitch.  This  is  a  very  old  word  in 
the  English  language;  the  old  proverb,  "  the 
devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot/'  conveys  its.  mean- 
ing: to  pay  a  ship,  is  to  lay  a  coat  of  pitch  over  the 
seams. 

Som  with  pays  was  fronst. 
(».  e.  burnt  or  shrivelled,  by  hot  pitch  being  thrown  upon  them.) 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Paytrel  (F.  poitraile),  a  piece  of  armour  covering 
the  breast  of  a  horse. 

Above  the  paytrell  stode  the  fome  ful  hie, 
He  was  of  fome  as  flecked  as  a  pie. 

Chaucer's  Channons  Yeo.  Talk. 

Peat  (F.  petit),  a  term  of  endearment,  spoken  ge- 
nerally of  a  favourite  child,  now  called  a  pet. 

Then  must  my  pretty  peat  be  fan'd  and  coach 'd. 

O.  P.  What  Yov  Will. 
God's  my  life,  you  are  a  peat  indeed ! 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hok, 

Pedlers'  French,  a  term  applied  to  any  rude  01 
unintelligible  jargon,  or  the  cant  or  slang  of  gip- 
sies or  other  vagrants. 

Besides,  as  I  suppose,  their  laws  they  pen'd 
In  their  old  ptiUtrs'  French. 

Withsrs's  Abuses. 

Ml  give  a  schoolmaster  half  a  crown  a  week  to  teach  me  this 
pedlen*  French. 

O.  P.  Taa  Roxmno  Gir*. 

Peevish.  In  Shakspeare  and  other  early  dramatic 
authors,  this  word  in  general  denoted  folly,  and 
not  in  the  sense  it  is  now  understood. 

To  learn  to  pater  to  make  me  pevpate. 

O.  M.  OF  Hycii  SCORKBR. 

Why,  what  a  peevtoh  fool  was  that  of  Crete. 

8  Part  K.  Hen.  ti. 
Parents,  in  these  days,  are  frown  peevish. 

O.  P.  Mother  Bombix. 
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jPeq  a  Ramsey,  a  vulgar  old  song,  a  copy  of  which 
is  inserted  in  D'  Urfey's  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy. 

Malvolio's  a  Peg  a  Ranaey, 

Tw-urra  NievT. 

Pjbisk  (F.  peter),  to  weigh  or  balance. 

All  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  lay 
Might  not  it  peite. 

Spkkssr's  F*  Qvivk. 

No  j  'tis  more  light  than  any  hat  beside, 
Your  hand  shall  prise  it. 

O.  P.  Old  Fortunatus. 

Pelt  (F.pelie),  a  shield  or  buckler,  so  called  from 
its  being  made  of  a  hide  or  skin. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Demetia's  prince, 

March  twice  three  thousand,  armed  with  pelt*  and  glaives . 

O.  P.  Fuimus  Trobs. 

Pelting  (Teu.  pcdt,  a  rag),  sorry,  worthless,  mean, 
paltry. 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm. 

K.  Rich.  it. 

Good  drink  makes  good  blood,  and  shall  pelting  words  spill  it. 

O.  P.  Alex,  and  Cami  asfk. 

Pendice  (It),  a  covering  in  the  shape  of  a  sloping 
roof. 

And  o'er  their  headman  iron  pendice  vast 
They  built,  by  joining  many  a  shield  and  targe. 

Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Penible  (Fi),  painful,  laborious. 

My  spirit  hath  his  fost'ring  in  the  Bible, 
My  bodie  is  ai*  so  redy  *n&  penible. 

CHAUCBR'S  SOMPNOVR'S  TALBj. 

Perdurable  (F.),  lasting,  long  continued. 

O  perdurable  shame  $  let's  stab  ourselves. 

E.  H«r.  ▼. 

Periapt  (O.  ff.periapte),  an  amulet  or  charm,  com- 
posed of  medicines,  hung  about  the  body  as  a 
preservative  against  disease. 
u 
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Now  help,  ye  churning  spells  sbd.periaptM. 

l  Part  K.  Hmk.  vt. 

Persaunt  (F.peraotr), 'piercing. 

Now  am  I  caught  and  tinware,  sodainly 
Vflth.  persaunt  stremes  of  your  eye  clere. 

Ci&voi&'s  C.  o*  lov«. 

Pestle  of  pork,  a  leg  of  pork,  so  called  from  its 
shape  being  like  &  pest  el,  a  short  bludgeon,  for- 
merly carried  by  Serjeants  at  mace  and  sheriff*' 
officers,  when  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession ; 
both  derived  from  O.  F.  pestatt,  an  instrument  for 
beating-  things  in  a  mortar. 

With  shaving  you  sfeAJrfe  like  &  pest  el  of  pork  e. 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Ptthias. 

I  long  to  meet  a  Serjeant  in  this  humour,— I  would  try  whether 
this  chopping  knife  or  tfceir  pettek  were  the  better  weapons. 

O.  P.  May  Dat. 

Petard  (It.  petardo),  a  warlike  engine,  charged 
with  combustibles  and  applied  to  break  down 
walls,  gates,  &c.  of  fortified  places. 

The  conjugal  peAwrf,  that  tears 
Down  all  portcullises  of  ears. 

Hpdibbas. 

Peter  se  meene,  a  Spanish  wine,  sometimes  called 
Peter  se  mee,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old 
drama. 

Peier-ttc-m*  shall  wash  thy  Bowl. 

O.  Px  Tua  Spanish  Gipst. 

A  fffAU$ of  Greek  wine*  a  pottle  ot  Peter  vtmtene,  &e. 
^     '  O.  P.  Tbi  Hovbst  Wnoas* 

Petronel  (F.  petrinaf),  a  handgun,  used  by  horse 
soldiers. 

fcuthe,  with^road  uphear'd, 
Instead  of  shield,  the-4*xw  recdv'd. 

HouiBaAS. 
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Pew-feliow  (from  pew  *n&  fellow),  one  who  sits 
in  the  same  pew  with  another;  figuratively,  a 
companion,  or  one  engaged  in  some  difficulty  or 
undertaking  with  another. 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others  moan . 

K.  Rich.  hi. 

Pheere.    See  "  Fere/' 

Phgese  (F.  fester),  to  whip  or  beat  with  rods ;  to 
flog  the  breech. 

An  he  be  proud  with  me,  Vllpheese  his  pride. 

•*■"  TJioi.  awd  Cutis. 

Phrampel.  See  u  Frampold."  It  appears  that  it 
is  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  mettlesome,  in  the 
following  quotation. 

Are  wt  fitted  with  good  phrampel  jade*  f  ({,  e.  honei.) 

©«  P.  Thb  Roaring  Girl* 

Piccadille  (F.),  formerly,  the  high  collar  of  a  coat 
or  doublet. 

Ready  to  cast  at  one  whose  band  tits  ill, 
And  then  leap  mad  on  a  neat  piccadiU. 

B.  JONftON'8  U.VDlftWOOM. 

Picked  (F  pique),  ffnfcalty  smart,  or  spruce  in 
dress. 

*Tta  such  &  picked  fellow,  not  a  hake 
About  hia  whole  bulk  but  it  stands  in  print. 

O.  P.,  Alu  Fools. 

ProKT  hatch.  This  was  a  cant  word,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  part  of  the  town,  supposed 
to  be  Tummill  Street,  Clerkenwell,  then  noted  for 
houses  of  ill  fame.  To  go  to  the  manor  of  pickt 
batch,  was  said  of  persons  frequenting  the  brothels 
there.  The  term  was  derived  froirt  the  hitch  or 
half  door,  in  hodses  of  this,  description,  being 
u2. 
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guarded  with  iron  spikes,  as  the  houses  of  sheriffs* 
officers  are  at  this  time. 

To  your  manor  olpickt  hatch  go. 

M .  Wivit  of  Windsor* 
Set  some  picks  upon  your  hatch,  and  I  pray  profess  to  keep  a 
bawdy  house. 

Curio's  Whirligig. 

Picqueer  (It.  piccare),  to  rob,  plunder,  or  pillage ; 
to  skirmish  previous  to  a  fray. 

No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear, 
But  up  he  started  to  picqueer. 

HVX>1BRAS» 

Pied  (F.  pie),  spotted  or  variegated. 

When  dtsies  jriMf>  and  Violets  blue. 

Lotb's  Lab.  Lost. 

Piei/d  (L.pilatus),  shaven,  bald,  from  whence  peel, 
to  take  off  the  skin,  is  derived. 

Fieri  priest  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out  ? 

l  Part  K.  H»n.  ti.. 

Pie  Powder,  a  court  of  nummary  justice,  held  in 
Ww,  to  settle  dbpttt^  betweftA  th»  peraons  re- 
sorting there.  The  etymology  is  doubtful,  but 
Blackstone  derives  it  from  pied puldreaux,  a  petty 
chapnlan. 

Hare  its  proceedings  dissdlow'd,  or 
AUow'd  at  lancy  of  Pie-powder. 

HtrniBRAS* 

Pigsney  (S.ptga),  a  term  of  endearment,  applied 
to  a  female. 

She  vats  a  prlmerde,  ajo^y  e»nie. 

Chaucer's  Millie's  Talk. 
Mita,  mine  own  pigtriie,  thou  shalt  heare  news  of  Dametas. 

Sir  J?.  Sroiuhr's  Arcadia. 

Pilche  (8.  pylche),  anciently,  a  dress  or  roanitle 
made  of  skins;  the  term  is  still  in  use  to  denote 
part  of  the  nursery  drew  of  aa  infant. 
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Her  klrtle,  he*  pilctie  of  ermme, 

Her  kerchiefs  of  silk,  her  smock  of  One.  (i.  e.  linen.) 

Rom.  op  thb  Sbton  Saobs, 

Pile  (L.  pilum),  the  head  of  an  arrow;   *  .  ■ 


His  spear  a  bent,. 

The  jrfte  was  of  a  horse  fly's  tongue. 

Drayton. 

PftL  (F.  piller),  to  fleece,  rob,  plunder,  or  pillage. 

The  commons  hath  he  pill' d  with  grievous  taxes. 

K.  Rich.  ii. 

PrtLOW  bebe  (S.)  a  cover  or  case  for  a  pillow. 

For  i*his  male  had  he  *  pillow  btre,  '  ' 

Which,  as  he  said,  was  our  ladie's  vaile. 

Chaucbr's  P.  to  Pardonbr's  Talk. 

Pimbnt  (L.  pigmentum),  a  drink  made  with  wine, 
mixed  with  honey  and  spices. 

And  dronke  wine  and  eke  pyment. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 
Ne  let  therefore  to  drink  olarrie, 
Otpiment  maked  fresh  and  new. 

Chaucbr's  Rom.  of  thb  Ross. 

Pith  (S.pytha),  the  marrow  of  plants ;  but  figura- 
tively, strength,  energy,  or  power,  whether  men- 
tal or  corporeal. 

Yet  she,  vrith  pithy  words  and  counsel  sad, 
StBl  strore  their  sudden  rages  to  revoTto,' 

SPBIfSBR'g  F,  Qubbn. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

■  ■   ■    ■    HAMi-BT. 

Placket*  (Su.  Goth,  plagg),  a  petticoat. 

You  inight  havfe  pinch'd  a  ptacket,  it  wad  senseless. 

.  -s:  K.  Lbar. 

Plain  song.    See  "  Prick  Song.*' 
Planch  (F.  pJfzncAer),   to  .cover  with  boards,  to 
patch. 

gut  the  next  remedy,  in  such  a  case  and  hap, 
Is  to plauncht  on  a apiece  as  hrodr at  my  catf. 
1  O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  NjJbdlb. 

113 
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And  to  the  vineyard  is  a  pfcncAed  gate. 

Mbas.  for  Ma  a  a. 

Plat  (Su.  Goth,  phut),  plain,  open,  without  dis- 
guise; flat,  to  signify  downright^  is  still  used,  and 
is  probably  a  corruption. 

And  furthermore  I  will  tell  thee  all  plat, 
That  reiigeance  shaU  not  part  fro  th>  house.  , 

Chaucbr's  Pardoner's  Talb. 
And  platly  said,  as  in  this  matter 
Availeth  neither  request  nor  praier. 

Lydgatk's  Hist.  Thebbs. 

Pleach  (F.  plester),  to  interweave  branches  of  trees 
together. 

The  prince  and  count,  walking  in  a  thick  pleached  alley. 

MdcH  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Pme  (F.plter),  to  bend. 

Tyrannes  whose  hertes  no  pitee 
May  to  no  point  of  mercy  plie. 

Gowbr's  Con.  Am. 

It  wold  rather  brast  in  two  than  pHe. 

ChAUCBR'S  C.  Or  OXBNFORD's  TALK. 

Plowmill,  a  wooden  hammer,  formerly  fixed  to  a 
plough 

The  chetron  of  a  plowmell, 
And  the  schadow  of  a  hell. 

Thb  Toubnambnt  or  Tottenham. 

Plymouth  cloak,  a  «aiie  or  walking  staff.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is,  that  persons  coming  from 
long  voyages,  and  landing  at  Plymouth,  are  gene- 
rally short  of  apparel,  and,  having  no  cloak,  provide 
themselves  with  a  walking  stiek ;  for  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  walk  with  a  stick  when  drest  only  in  cuerpo, 
but  not  so  if  provided  with  a  cloak. 

Shall  I  walk  in  a  Plymouth  cloak,  like  a  rogue  la  my  hose  and 
doublet,  a«d  a  crab  tree  cudgel  in  my  hand? 

0.  P.  Tax  Honxst  Wat**,  S  Paex. 
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Point  devise  (F.  poinct  and  devist),  a  device  or 
pattern  worked  with  a  needle;  but  figuratively, 
great  nicety  or  exactness  in  any  person  or  thing. 

I  hate  such  insociable  and/x>»*<  device  companions. 

Love's  Lab.  Lost. 
You  are  rather  point  device  in  your  accoutrements. 

As  You  Likk  Ir. 

Potntel  (F.  pointille),  a  style  or  pencil  for  writings 

A  paire  of  tables  all  of  irerie, 
And  a  pointel  polish'd  fetously. 

Chaucer's  Sompnour's  *Sac,sv 

Points,  tags  made  to  fasten  up  or  keep  together 
the  apparel,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  but- 
tons; those  worn  by  the  higher  classses  were  of 
silk ;  and  it  appears  by  an  act  of  K.  Hen.  VIII.  no 
man  under  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  was  to  have 
his  points  ornamented  with  aiglets  of  gold  or  silver. 

To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points? 

Anth.  and  Clio*. 

Poking  sticks.  These  articles,  made  of  steel,  were 
used  by  laundresses  in  plaiting  the  fashionable 
ruffs  worn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  purpose,  get 
poking  tticks  with  lair  long  handles. 

O.  P.  Blw rt,  Master  Constabis. 

Polt  foot,  a  distorted  foot. 

Then  thou  art  a  fool,  for  my  eldest  son  had  a  pole  foot. 

0.  P.  Thb  Honist  Wflons. 

Pomander  (F.pommed'ambre),  a  perfumed  ball, 
formerly  carried  in  the  pocket,  worn  about  the 
neck,  or  suspended  to  a  string  from  the  girdle,  as 
a  guard  against  infectious  diseases. 
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A  food  pomander,  a  little  decayed  in  the  soent. 

O,  P.  The  Malcontent. 

Pomewater,  a  species  of  apple,  particularly  juicy. 

Itlpe  as  a  pbtnewatcr. 

.,  Love's  Lab.  Lost. 

Pompal  (F.pompe),  pompous,  ostentatious. 

My  jtoffipol  state  and  aH  my  goods. 

O.B.  K.  Lear  and  Hjs  Daughters. 

Ponknt  (It,  ponente),  western. 

Forth  rush'd  the  Levant  and  the  portent  winds. 

Par.  Lost. 

Poor  JOHN,  a  fish,  called  hake,  dried  and  salted, 
from  P&totoreJem,  the  French  name  for  this  fish. 

Vmt  he  ttxft* as  fttifaily  as  P*&r  JfOthi, 

O.  P.  Ant.  and  Mellida. 
I  keep  them  tinder  with  red  herring  and  ^aor  John  all  the  year  round. 

O.  P.  SuMMliu'  Last  Will. 

Popelotk  (F.popelin),  a  term  of  endearment  to  a 
woman,  a  darling. 

So  ga,y  a  poptloig  or  so  gay  a  wench, 

Chaucer's  miller's  Tali. 

Popinjay  (¥,f>apqay).  This  bird  is  said  by  Drr 
Johraofr  fend  others  to  be  a  parrot;  bat  Chaucer 
mentions  it  as  a  singing  bird;  it  seems  doubtful 
what  sort  of  bird  was  meant  by  the  term,  but  it 
had  a  gaudy  plumage,  and  the  word  was  generally 
used  to  signify  atrifler  or  fop. 

Now  let  us  turn  again  to  January, 

.     That  In  the  garden  with  his  fake  Male, 

filngeth  merrier  than  the  pcpingap. 

CBA0C«R»8   MSRCHANT'g  TALB. 

.    f»  hi  so  fresttred  by  a  ptpt^Mfi 

Answer^  neglectingiy,  I  know  not  what. 

.■■>:.j    it*c^A    •.".,-,■    ,-••,:>•    •  l  *art  fc.  H«w.  ir. 

PpRTAKtaB  %$$$&&};  *m&$p,&r®^  external 
appearance.  * 
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His  portaunce  terrible,  and  stature  tall. 

Sfsnsxr's  T.  Qvkkn. 

I*Ort  canon,  a  sort  of  boot,  or  rather  boot  top, 
covering-  the  knees,  imported  with  other  fopperies 
from  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  canon* 
dt  chausses. 

He  walks  in  his  port  canons,  like  one  that  stalks  in  long  grass. 

Butl»r's  Remains. 

Portuse,  a  word  of  doubtful  derivation,  probably 
from  F.  porte&  mus,  from  being  easily  carried ;  a 
breviary  or  mass  book.  It  is  spelt  in  various  ways 
by  old  authors ;  as,  portas,  portus,  porthose,  &c 

Let  me  see  your  portous,  gentle  Sir  John* 

O.  M.  Lusty  Juyintos. 
Even  with  this  portus*  I  will  battre  thy  heade. 

O.  I.  Tf  ■  Kiw  Custom*. 

Pose  (S.  gepose),  a  rheum  or  defluxion  of  humour 
from  the  nose. 

-    ■    ■  He  speketh  through  the  nose* 
Ai  h*  .*•**«•  the  tuakke  or  on  t*e**e*. 

Chaucbr's  Rirx'g  Tali* 
A  lHtle  rheum  or  pose f  he  lacked  nothing  but  a  handkerchief. 

O.  P.  MOTHSK  BOMIIK. 

P08NET  (F,  bassinet),  a  little  basin  or  porringer. 

,    Tjhen  skettets,  pans,  posneia  put  on, 
To  make  them  porridge  without  mutton. 

Cotton's  Via*.  That. 

Posset  (L.  peius)y  milk  turned  into  curds  with  wine- 
or  ale,  and  drank  warm ;  it  was  anciently  a  custom 
to  take  a  potation  of  this  kind  previous  to  retiring 
to  rest  for  the  night, 

— — — -  Vnm  drugged  their,  points. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 

MACMttU 

My  daughter.  NeU  shall  pop  a  posset  upon  thee  when  thou 

ftfcsttobftd.  ^  ^  «,  . 

*  O.  P.  K.  Enw*  ty^ 
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Post.  The  sheriffs  of  London  had,  in  old  times,  a 
post  before  their  doors,  upon  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  affix  proclamations:  this  was  one  of  the 
indications  of  their  office. 

I  hope  my  acquaintance  goes  in  chains  of  goM— the  posii  of 
his  gate  axe  a  painting  too. 

O.  P.  The  Honbst  Whorb* 
If  e'er  I  live  to  see  thee  sheriff  of  London, 
131  gild  $i?  painted  port* 

O.  P.  Nbw  Wonder. 

Post  and  pair,  an  old  game  at  cards,  somewhat 
resembling  brag*. 

If  you  caniiot  agree  on  the  game,  to  post  and  pair* 

O.  P.  A  Woman  Killkd  with  Kindness- 

Postulate  (h.pottulatum),  position  assumed  with- 
out proof. 

I  mean  by  jm*  tafatt  Metion> 
Whin  you  th  all  otfto  Just  occaakm. 

HUDIIHAI. 

Potch  (F.pocher),  to  thrust  or  push 

'--■■■'■  111  potch  at  him  someway, 
Or  wrath  or  craft  m*y  git  him. 

CoaiotANvs. 

PoTBCAlltv  Thfe yt6ti  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
boticcrio,  which  signifies  the  shop  of  a  vendor  of 
medicine,  as  distinguished  from  a  travelling  em- 
piric. "The  derivation  in  Johnson  and  others  from 
the  Greek  apotheea,*  repository,  is  incorrect.  The 

t.  modern  Word  apothecary  is  an  absurd  redundancy, 
and  unknown  to  our  ancient  writers;  from  Chaucer 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  later, 
it  was  uniformly  and  correctly  spelt  pothecary  or 
yolteary. 

Fojth  he  goth,ws  linger  wold  he  tarry, 
Intothetoununtoa/w/tfeory. 

CifAjrcsR'a  PAtDoiraaJa  TAta. 
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Ye  wote  wel  that  potycwry*  walk  very  late. 

O.  M.  or  Hyckb  Scornrr. 
May  not  a  potpc*ty  come  in  by  stelth  j 

O.  P.  Thk  Four  P.'s. 

Potent  (low  Lat.  potentia),  a  crutch  or  walking 
staff. 

So  was  he  lean  and  thereto  pale  and  wan, 
And  feeble  that  he  walketh  by  potent. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Crkss. 

Poterner  (F.  pautonniere),  a  pouch  or  shepherd's 
scrip. 

He  plucked  out  of  his  potenter* 
And  longer  wold  not  dwell, 
He  plucked  out  a  pretty  mantle. 

O.  B.  Tub  Boy  and  thb  Mavtlb. 

Potshare  aod  Potsherd,  pieces  of  broken  tiles 
or  pots,  from  share,  to  break  or  divide. 

They  hew'd  their  helmes,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  jm>**A<w<w  be*. 

Spsnser's  F.  Quirk. 

Pouke,  a  fairy,  spirit,  or  hobgoblin,  which  Shak- 
speare  calls  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow. 

I  wis,  Syr  Kynge,  sayd  Syr  Fouke, 
I  wene  that  knyght  was  a  pouke,  , 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cckur  ds  Lion. 

Poulter  (F,p<wle*),one  who  .sells  fowls  uncooked; 
this  is  the  6riginal  and  correct  way  of  spelling  the 
word  The  Company  of  Poulter*  were  incorpo- 
rated by  that  name  by  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Hang  tne  by  the  heels  for  a  poutter's  hare. 
;.*':•:.'  I  «AR*  E»  HlN.  «r. 

He  sleeps  a  horseback,  like  a  poulter. 
,  O.  P.  Ta»  Writs  Bira. 

Povncet  box  (F.  poimoner},  a  small  box,  made 
with  open  work  on  the  lid,  to  keep  perfume 

And  »twiat  his  finger  and  his  thumb 
A  pcuncet  tar,  which  «ver  and  anon 
Hi  gave  his  nose.  l  Part  K.  Hin,  ir. 
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Powder.  To  powder  meat,  is  to  salt  it  to  keep  U 
from  putrefaction,  a  word  not  yet  disused;  a 
powdering*  tub,  is  a  vessel  used  for  pickling  beef, 
pork,  &c. 

If  thou  embowel  me  to  day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me, 
and  eat  me  to  morrow. 

1  Part  K.  Hex.  it. 

Poynet  (F.poinfonnet),  a  little  bodkin  or  puncheon, 
used  by  ladies  at  tbe  toilette. 

Women  have  many  lettes; 

As,  frontlettes,  fyllettes,  partlettes,  and  bracelettesj 

And  then  their  bonettes  and  their  potjnettes. 

O.  P.  The  Four  P.*s. 

Prank  ;(Du.  pronhen),  to  decorate,  'dress,  or  adorn. 

Some  pranke  their  rum?,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attire. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

HeMprankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  embrownM. 

Thomson's  Cast,  of  Indolence. 

Pregnant  {R  pregnant),  ready,  witty,  dextrous; 
also,  in  another  sense,  plain,  dear,  evident. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  yowe  pregnant  and 
vouchsafed  ear. 

Twelfth  Nioht. 

How.  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are>  , 

Hamlet. 
A  good  pregnant  fellow,  'faith. 

O.  P.  The  Widow's  Thars. 

pRfest  (t.pr&t).  This  word  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  fluctuation  of  language ;  in  its  old  sense,  it 
denoted  to  be  ready  or  prepared,  and  a  prestman 
was  one  reacty  and  willing,  for  a  stipulated  consi- 
deration, to  march  at  command:  the  reverse  of  this 
is  now  understood  by  the  word. 

Devise  what  pastime  that  ye  think  Hit, 
And  njake  ye  sure  to  find  me  prat. 

O,  P.  Thb  Four  P.'s, 
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And-llgMefciirft^taSerrefcinl 
We  see  afeo/»reil. 

O.  Vkr.  104  Psalm. 

They  prtx&oi  prestl?  into  the  Hall. 

O.  B,  A»am  Bbll,  &e. 

PrbvkNT  (L.  prmvenio),  to  anticipate  or  forestall ; 
this  Latirrism  is  frequently  used  by  e&rly  writers  id 
this  no  wobsolete  sense  of  the  word. 


1  v — Y&,  but  ttk*t  I  *m  prevented, 
I  should  have  Begg'd  t  might  "have  been  employed. 

1  XAEfrX.  HkJK  tt. 

Pricking,  hard  siding;  probs&ly  a  teria  formerly 
used  in  hunting-,  from  pricking-,  i.  e.  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  game.  A  yeoman  pricker  is  still  an 
officer  attached  to  the  royal  hunt. 

A  gentle  knight  wai  pricking  o'er  the  plain. 

8**N*K*'ff  F.  Qvftxiri 

Pricks,  the  marks  placed  for  shooting  in  archery ; 
an  hazle  wand  was  commonly  put  up,  and  called  a 
prickwand. 

The  tat  time?  typhis  »hot  at  tj«  prieke. 
He  miss'd  an  inch  it  fro. 

,  O.B.  Roaitf  Hood  and  Got  or  Gteftomrat. 

Prick  song,  a  song  the  harmony  of  which  was 
written  i>r  pricked  down,  in  eentradaftttaetion  to 
the  plain  song,  whicb>  being  chiefly  confined  to 
church  music,  admitted  of  no  variations. 

I  would  have  all  lovers  begin  and  end  their  prick  sopg  with 

ladferyma^  ■  ■ 'v' 

O,  Mas.  a*  M*CRocosiius. 

Boat  thin*  I  hare  not  learnt  my  prick  song? 

O.t.  Ram  Allby. 

Prims,  a  word  frequently  used  by  early  writers  to 
signify  the  fore  part  *f  the  dty;  that  is,  the  first 
quarter  after  sunrise* 

K  K 
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Tho  had  there  no  man  gryth 
Till  that  Oder  day  at  prime. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cosur  bs  Lion> 
He  fought  with  Sir  Eglamour  the  knight, 
Tfil  the  third  day  at  prime. 

O.  B.\Sir  Eglamour  o»  Artois. 

Prjm&rO  (It.  primiero),  a  fashionable  game  at  cards 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I -have  never  prosper'd  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero. 

M.  Wivks  op  Windsor. 

PaiNcox  (JL.pr&cox),  a  spoilt  or  forward  child,  a 
boy  affecting  the  manners  and  actions  of  a  man. 

■      ,       Thittkestthou  I  have  no  logique,  indeed}  thinkest  thou  so?     > 

,     Yes,  princockes,  that  I  have  for  fortie  years  ago. 
J—  O.'l.  The  Nkw  Customs. 

.  You  are  a  princoxi— go.  > 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

P&oditoii  (L.proditor),  a  traitor  or  betrayer. 

I  do,  thou  most usurping  proditer, 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

■    •     ...     1  PARC  K.  «RN.  Vi. 

Profaoe,  a  salutation  of  welcome,  or  u  much  good 
may  it  do  you,v  ©ftea  found  in  old  writers,  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  French,  but  the  Italian  buon 
pro  vifaccia  is  much  nearer  the  English  phrase. 

-  Profaec,  gen tlr  gentlemen,  lam  sorry  I  have  no  better  cates 

to  present  you  with. 
<  Thr  Trimmivo  of  Thos.  Nash. 

Xi*f«<x>  howlik'^t thou  it* 

O.  P.  Tn»  Widow's  Trars. 

pRofo  (F.  provigner)^  to  prune,  lop,  cut,  or  trim. 

He  ketobeth  him,  he  proineth,.  and  he  piketh. 

OHAUCRaV  Merchant's  Talk. 
'    An  honest  jwot n<rr  of  our  country  vin.es. 

•..    v.-'.".;\,  •     ■';"■  v       •■ -;    '  -:'**?     O*  P.  Th»  Svmr  Knioht.  ' 

Proletarian  {lu  proletaries),  vujgar,  vile,  low, 
mean. 
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Portended  miachiefc  farther  than 
Low  proletarian  tything-men. 

HUDIBRtAS. 

Prologue*    See  "Black  Cloak." 

Proper  (V.propre),  handsome,  comely,  personable. 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

K.  Rich.  hi. 
This  Ludbvlco  itfa  proper  man. 

Othello. 

Properties,  the  dresses  and  other  necessaries  usee? 
in  a  theatre,  the  keeper  of  which  is  yet  stited  the 
property  man. 

fa  the  mean  time  X  will  draw  a  bill  si  properties 

Miss.  Night's  Driam, 
Black  patchoi  far  our  eyes*  and  ottitr' properties,- 

OyF.  Albukazar. 

Provanp  (F,  provende),  food,  provender; 

Who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  tearing  burthens. 

CORIOLANUS. 

All  our  provanti  apparel  torn  to  rags, 
And  our  munition  fails  us. 

O.  P.  AfPIUS  ANtt  VIRGINIA. 

Prowe  (F.prou),  profit,  advantage. 

As  homely  as  he  rideth  among  yon* 

If  ye  knew  him,  it  wold  bee  for  your  prow. 

Chauckr's  Channons  Yeo,  Talk. 

Prowe  (F.  yreux),  brave,  valiant;  :prme*t',  the 
superlative  or  most  valiant 

Where  also  proof  of  thy  prow  voUiance 
Thou  then  shall  make. 

$*kns*r»s  IVQukuk. 
The  prowert  knight  that  ever  field  did  tight. 

Ibid. 

Prunes  (stewed)'.    Dishes  of  stewed  prunes  were 

kept  in  brothels,  and  were  thought  to  be  riot  onty 

a  cure  but  a  preventative  of  the  diseases  contracted* 

there.  ^ 

KKfc  ' 
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This  iff  she  that  Jaite  waft  oat  the*arrim»  Jo*  wenches  new 
come  up  to  London,  «&d  yea -shall  know  <h«r  dwelling  by  a 
dish  of  stewed  prunes  in  the  window. 

:Lo*g»"s  "Wit's  Mm*ri*s- 

Peace !  two  dishes  of  ttew'd  prunes,  a  bawd,  and  a  pandar. 

O.  p.  T»8  Hofc*yr  WnoR*. 

Puck  foist,  a  species  of  fungi,  the  iyeoperdor* 
bovwtu,  round  like  a  ball,  and  containing  a  dark 
powder,  called  also  a  fuzz  ball.  The  word  i* 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  and  sometimes  spelt 
jtmcfcjf**. 

"    "  ■     What  pride 
Of  pamper'd  blood  has  mounted  up  this  puck  foist? 

O.  P.  MORI  Dtlfc»M»L*Ri  BBS1DKI  WOMKK. 

Pugging,  a  pant  word  supposed  to  mean  thieving, 
as  puggatd  is  used  by  some  of  the  old  dramatic 
writers  to  signify  a  thief. 

The  white  «heet  bleaching oa  the  hedge— 
9oth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge. 

WintbVs  Tal*. 

Pukb  (L,  pullus),  a  colour  between  russet  and 
black,  now  called  pmae. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  teatheis  jerkin,  cbiystal  button,  nott  pated, 
agat  ring,  ptUteMocldng,  &c. 

1;  Part  K.  Hin.  iv. 

Puling  (F.  piaul$r\  in  a  whimpering  or  whining 
tone. 

To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar. 

TWO  ©*NT8.  OF  ViaONA. 

Pulxain  {O,  F.  ywfai^)^  poultry. 

.    -*r-*— A  falrt'th«e«e, 
That  came,  like  a  foxe,  my  pullain  to  kil. 

0»  P.  (Jam.  Gurton*s  Kssdibv. 

VviTATpov  tftom  I*  pulpapymtuw},  delicacies, ., 

I  then  sent  forth  a  fresh  supply  of  rabbits, 
?  ^heasasdi,  fee.  with  a  Irwrch  troop  otpufyai&tou, 

MackaroonSfc&c. 

O.  Mas.,  or  Microcoswts. 
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f  umy.  The  small-  round  stones  found  at  the  bottom 
or  on  the  bank  of  shallow  streams  are,  in  several 
counties,  called  puafy  stones,  *  pfobably  derived 
from  the  F.  pommeau,  a  round  knob,  from  whence 
pomey  denotes  a  round  ball  in  heraldry.  Dr.  John- 
son, not  being*  able  to  find  the  word  in  the  old 
glossaries,  arbitrarily  changed  it  to  pumice  stone, 
and  defined  it  to  be  the  cinder  of  a  fossil;,  his  own 
quotation  from  The  Shepherd' s^Calendar,  might 
have  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong,  botli  in 
the  word  and  its  definition.  Todd  haVleft  it  with- 
out further  illustration. 

And  fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  ddwn6 

A  "gentle  streme,  whose  murmuring:  ware  did  play 

Emong  thepumy  stones*.  * 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

So  long  I  *hot,  that  all  was  spent, 
The  pumie  stones  I  hastty  hent, 
And  threw*.  &c. 

Spenser's  Shkp.  Cal. 

PuneIse  (F.punaise),  the  house  bug. 

His  flea,  his  xnorpion,  and  punese. 

Hu©  ibra-s. 

Purchase  (O.  F.  purchaser),  a  term  in  law,  sig- 
nifying acquired  property,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  descended  or  inherited ;  it  was  also  a  cant  term 
for  stolen  goods. 

Of  nightly  stealths  and  pillage  several, 

Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminal. 

Spenser's  F.  Qubin. 
'  For  what  in  me  was  purchased, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort. 

2  Part  K,  Hen.  it. 

KK3 
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Purple  (K  pmrfiler),  to  ow**!*e*t  with  needle* 

Is«w»i8tie«fm,jn<^<3fatth4fe«»d. 

Chaucbr's  Monkes  Talk. 
^— ^-  Of  goldtheir  pvrjltd  rest, 
We}htfy#U)  *acto  *y»*H*ry  *(  iimb  eonfewU. 

Lay  of  Sir  Lanval. 

Purlieu  (£.),  under  the  old  forest  laws,  was  a 
piece  of  ground,  near  a  forest,  which  was  exempt 
from  the  forest  laws,  by  Hen.  III.  by  perambula- 
tion, whereby  the  part  So  exempt  was  disafforested, 
and  called  pour  allee,  from  whence  purlieu  is  de- 
rived. 

Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  Oife  ttm&r,  standi 
A  sheep  cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive  trees. 

As  Yot;  Like  It. 

Pursenet  (from purse  and  net),  a  purse,  the  mouth' 
of  which  is  drawn  dose  by  a  string. 

those  two  cottfes  wffi  wVfciret  fcrto  mmfrtrsenet, 

O.  F»  Th»  Honest  Whoa*. 

Purtknanck  (L.  joerftneo),  the  pluck  or  intestine 
of  an  animal. 

But,  tor  this  time,  I  will  only  handle  the  head  vndpurtenanct. 

O.  P.  Midas. 

The  shaft  »faijtftt  ft  rfb  <!id  glance, 
And  fall'd  him  in  the  purtenanct. 

HtmnifcAS, 

Push  (I*  puftofa),  a  pimple  or  eraption. 

His  face  was  like  the  ten  of  diamonds, 
Pointed  each  wa£  with  pushes. 

O.  P,  ItONS.  D'OUVE. 

Putevn  (F.  j)u*mn),  a  harlot  This  word,  as  well 
as  harlot,  was  anciently  applied  both  to  male  and 
female. 
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OtttOtourl  fy«!  *pia#*f 
Why  had  &y  wife  tee  tne  lain  1 

Rom.  op  the  Shven  Sacks. 

Puttook  (L.  6uUo),  a  species  of  degenerate  hawk, 
a  buzzard. 

Sent*  like  putteek*  &M  im  ptaaes  arrayed. 

SflN»R'»  F.  Qdrbn. 
■■  I  chose  an  eagle, 

And  did  avoid  mputtock. 

CymMitvr. 


Q. 


Quail  (Teu.jwefcn),  ta  faint  or  languish,  to  be  de* 
jected. 

Yet  did  he  never  quail, 
Netackwarti  shrink. 

S*bns«*VF.  Qu*a*. 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail, 
To  ftrlttg  again  ttte&e  foottth  itona*«ys» 

As  You  Li kb  It. 

Quart  d'ecu.    See  "  Cardieue." 

QuaT,  a  pustule  or  pimple,  which  Shakspeare  ap-^ 

plies,  by  a  figure  of  language,  t*  Roderigo, as  afe 

irritable  person. 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  alftofit  to  the  sense. 
And  he  grows  angry. 

OTHKLtO. 

Quean  (S.  cwm)}  a  girl  or  woman,  $ot*  originally 
used  ma  bad  sense,  though  now  understood  to  be 
a  female  of  loose  and  debauched  manners. 

A  witch,  a  qutant*a  old  cozening  quean. 

ML  Wiva*  or  WmmvBV 

Queare  (O.  F*  eoy«r),  a  book  o?  quantity  of  paper 
folded,  from  hence  the  modern  word  quire. 
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To  cutte  the  winter  night  and  make  it  short, 
I  tooke  a  queare  and  left  all  other  sport. 

Chauckr's  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Queasy,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  denot- 
ing sickness  or  nausea. 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasineu  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions. 

2  Part  K.  Hk*t.  iv; 

Qued  (vTeu.  quad),  harm,  evil,  wickedness,  mis- 
chief. A  man  who  goes  to  prison  is  said,  in  the 
present  day,  "to  go  to  quad." 

And  the  cross  that  Christ  was  on  ded, 
That  brought  in  afl'fro  the  qued. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  C<eur  de  Lion-. 
Nor  thou,  -tho*  traitor,  shaft  me  lead 
To  thy  duke  that  is  full  of  fuede. 

O.  B.  Guy  of  Warwick1. 

Queich,  a  thick  or  bushy  copse ;  quick,  as  applied 
to  a  hedge,  is  derived  from  this  word,  as  being  a* 
fence  made  with  living  plants.    See  "  Quick." 


-Yet where  (behind  some  queieh) 


He  breaks  his  gaU  and  YUtteth  with  his  hind. 

, .; !>*  O.  Pr  Bussv  d'Amsoii. 

Qpeint  {S^cwenean),  extinguished,  quenched. 

Where,  as  it  cometh,  the  fire  is  queirit. 

Gowkk'b  Cost'.  Am;- 
.    That  other  fire  was  queinte,    . 

Chaucer's  Knight's  T. 

Quell    (S.  cwdlaii),  to  murder,  kill,  or  destroy; 
murderers  were  aricietitly  called  manquellers. 

Hir  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt  of  our  great  quell : 

Macbith. 
A'man  quetVst  and  a  Woman  qutller. 

3  Part  K,  Ukn.  iv. 

Qcemb  (S;  cweman),  to  please. 

••<;  The  steward  took  right  good  yme         . 
To  senre.  King  Richard  to  queme. 

■}'  *;'*  ';        Jtok  of  Rttfe,  Cava  a*  Lio*. 
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,Sojn*el  i*e  ft**t«*A. 

Oowbrtj  Con.  Am. 

Querijt  ($.  ct£*arrt)f  a  hand  milt. 

But  iwtr  is  be  put  in  prison  bt  a  ea*a> 
Where,  as  they  mad»iiun  at  a  ?j«?nw  grind. 

Chaucer's  Monkw  Prow 

Querpo  (Sp*  cwerpo),  a  waistcoat  or  dress  closely 
adhering*  to  the  body;  figuratively  ,  unprepared* 
defenceless. 

,  E£posM  in  gyerpe  te  thdr  rage, 
Without  my  arms  and  equipage. 

Bwi&aAS. 

(Jue*t  (F.  queste),  a  searthy  inquiry,  or  examina- 
ttea ;  <pi*§fan*  is  an  inquirer  or  searcher. 

To  search  you  out* 

Orsnu*. 

QrfCK  {$.*»*&>,  to  stir  or  be  alive,  hence  the  old 
terms  the  <fu*ck*ndthe  dead. 

Withm<«t«aa£*yran chain  <atotl  colter  boood, 
That  once  he  could  not  more,  nor  ^toe*  at  all. 

Spbnskr'b  F.  Qvbsn. 

Quiddity  {\owL*X.quiddifas),  a  subtilty,  a  shrewd 
or  caption  queUion;  also  a  scholastic  ten%  an 
answer  to  the  question  qvid  eat?  a  metaphysical 
abstraction,  the  essence  or  being-  of  a  thing. 

How  now,  naft  waff  +teLt*tteTwip*mrti  tot?  quiddities? 

i  Part  K.  Hbn.  iv. 
Where  entity  and  quiddity 
Theghoiteofd«ftiaJt1w41e*nr,        -     ( 

Hl^DISRA8. 

Quillet  (L.  qvidtibet),  a  mfetle  nicety  or  petty 
artifice,  generally  applied  to  Law  chicane ;  hence 
quibble  is  derived.     Warbttrton's  derivation  of 

*  the  word  from  the  French  pfU  est,  h  fancifal; 
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and  Peck's  suggestion  in  his  Critical  Notes  on 
Shakspeare's  Plays,  is  altogether  erroneous: 

Bat  in  these  nice  sharp  quitleU  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

2  Pabt  K.  Httf.  vt. 
Oh !  some  authority  how  to  proceed; 
Some  tricksy-tome  quitfeWiiotr-Vo  cheat  the  deril. 

Love's  Lab.  Lost. 

Quintain,  an  ancient  game,  said  to  be  derived  from1 
the  British  gwyntyn,  a  vane.  An  upright  post 
was  fixed  to  the  ground,  having  at  the  top  a  move- 
able figure  of  a  man,  holding  a  shield,  and>iome* 
timet  a  plain  board!  and  at  the  other  end  a  heavy 
aand  bag*;  the  player  rod.  or  run  at  full  speed, 
and  attempted  to  strike  the  figure  or  board,  which, 
if  not  done  dexterously,  he  was  struck  and  over- 
thrown by  a  blow  from  thesand-bag, 

Aft*  t*»l  which  h«t  ftoedt  up« 

It  ft  mew  ftditMf*. 

Ai  Yqv  Lf««  it. 

As  they  at  tiltf ,  so  we  at  guintoin  ran.  t 

JUKDOLrtl*S  POBMSr 

Quip  (Br  cwip),  a  biting*  sarcasm,  a  gibe  or  jeer. 

And  notwithstanding  all  her  sodden  yt»«jw,  ' 
The  least  whereof  woiddojpeU  a  foyer's  hope. 
■-.'■■   ^  -  ■  Two  Gbj/ts.  of  V«moNA. 

Qtrip*  and  cranks  and  wanton  wilet.. 

MlI/TON'S  t'AtLEOBO. 

Quoif  (F.coeffe),  a  cap  or  bood,.  worn  as  a  covering 
for  the  head. 

Golden  pft^fe*  and  stomachers. 

Wint***s  Ta**. 
——Hence,  thou  sickly  ?««if, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 

«  Pa»t  K.  Htor.'iTv 

Qyom    See  "Coigne." 
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R. 

Rabat  o  (F.roSat),  lo  reduce  or  bring-  down,  a  word 
applied  to  the  ruff  or  folded  down  collar  of  a  shirt 
or  shift. 

Trpth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.. 
That  rebate  becomes  thee  singularly. 

B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Rkvals:. 

Rach  (S.  raec),  a  dog"  used  in  hunting. 

The  fairest  that  was  in  all  that  londe, 
With  alauntes,  lymeris,  and  ra#us  free. 

Syr  Ferumbras. 

Rack  (Relgv  rakke),  the  track  in  which  the  clouds 
move.  *  * 

We  often  see  against  some  storm 

A  eilence  in  the  heaven,  the  rack  stand  still. 

Hamlbt. 

— ■ The  doubtful  roc*  of  heaven 

Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriven. 

Drydbm. 

Rag erie  (F.  mge),  wantonness,  lasciviousness. 

And  I  was  yonge  and  full  of  ragerie. 

Chaucer's  Wifb  or  Bath's  Pro. 
Women  ben  full  of  ragerie* 
Yet  swiokeh  not  sans  secresle. 

Popjb's  Im.  or  Chaucbr. 

Raied.    See  "Araied" 


Raile  (O.  F.  rater),  to  flow  in  a  stream. 

Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  sides  did  raile. 

Spkn&bk's  F.  Quejb*. 

The  purple  drops  downe  raited* 

Fairfax. 

Rake.  This  word  is  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  8.  raec,  a  hunting  dog-,  probably  a  species  of 
greyhound,  and  hence  the  term  "  as  lean  as  a 
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rata"  had  reference  to  the  spare  body  of  that  ani- 
mal* Johnson,  without  authority  >  supposes  rake 
to  mean  a  cur  dog-;  and  Steevens  ludicrously  sup* 
poses  the  proverb  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  imple- 
ment used  in  making  bay* 

As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake* 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Can?.  TAttM. 
Hfs  body  lean  and  meagre  as-  a  rake* 

Spbxskr's  F.  Qvbkn. 
Mtauoe  as  rc*s  in  every  fib. 

Churchyard's  Disc,  on  Man's  Lips. 

Rakel,  hasty,  rash,  inconsiderate ;  a  word  signifying 
the  same  a&reeMew,  careless;  theS.regol,  denot- 
ing: rule  or  order,  and  rekeles  (as  it  is  sometimes 
spelt),  the  contrary. 

For  every  wight  that  has  a  house  to  found, 
He  renneth  nat  the  work  for  to  beginne 
With  rakel  honde. 

Chaucbr's  Troi.  and  Crbss* 

O !  rakel  hand*,  to  do  so  foule  amis. 

Chaucsr's  Manciple's  Talk. 

Ramagb  (0»  P.),  literally,  the  boughs  or  branches 
of  trees;  but  figuratively,  rude,  wild,  shy,  savage. 

He  is  not  wise  ne  sage, 

No  more  than  is  a  gote  ramage. 

Chaucbb's  Rom.  or  thk  Rose. 

Ramp  (S.  remperi),  to  leap,  spring,  or  paw,  as  an 

unruly  animal;  as  a  substantive,  it  denoted  a  rude 
and  boisterous  female. 

Whan  she  comes  home,  she  rampeth  in  my  face. 
And  crieth,  false  coward,  wrelte  thy  wife ! 

CHAtCBR'S  MONKIS  f>X0» 

Then  foming  tarre,  their  bridles  they,  would  chajap,     , 
And,  trampling  the  fine  element,  would  fiercely  ramp. 

N»y  j  fy  on  thee,  thou  ramp**  thou  ryg. 

O.  P.  Ga*.  Gu»*<m»0  IfjuttB*. 
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Rampallian,  a  term  of  vulgar  abuse,  of  no  definite 
meaning;. 

Away,  you  scullion !  you  rdmpalliant  you  fustilarian ! 

2  Part  K.  Hbk.  ir.  ■ 
"Hs  not  your  saussage  face,  thick  clouted  cream  rampalHon 
at  home,  that  snuffles  in  the  nose. 

O.  P.  Grjeknk's  Tu  Qctoqm. 

Ranck  (S.),  violently,  fiercely. 

The  seely  man,  seeing  him  ryde  so  ranche 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  to  grounde. 

Sfknssr's  F.  Qmtfiv. 

Randon  (F.  randonner),  to  run  swiftly,  to  go  with- 
out stop  or  restraint. 

Voide  of  such  stayes  as  in  your  life  do  lye, 
Shall  leave  them  free  to  randon. 

O.  P.    FfiRRB*  AND  PORXKX. 

Rap  (L.  rapio),  to  strike  with  extasy  or  amazement, 
to  affect  with  rapture  or  astonish. 

What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  rapt  you  ?— are  you  well  I 

Cymbsmnk. 
You  rap  me.  still  a-new. 

O.  P.  Thk  Wits. 

Raical  (S.)#  a  lean  beast,  but  more  particularly  a 
lean  deer. 

The  noblest  deer  hath  them  (»'.  e.  horns)  as  huge  as  the  rosea!. 

As  You  Likb  It* 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood, 
Not  rascal  like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.  ti. 

Rash    (It.  raschiare),  to  cut,  slice,  or  divide;   a 
slice  of  bacon  is  still  called  a  rasken 

And  through  the  thickest,  like  a  lion,  flew,    •' 
Rushing  off  helmes,  and  ryving  plates  asonder. 

SrSNSSR'8  F.  QOBEN. 

Rath  (S.raffc),  early,  soon,  betimes. 

What,  Absolon,  what,  for  Chriates  swete  tre, 
Why  rise  ye  wrathf 

CHAucia's  Millm's  Tale. 

LL 
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Bring  the  raM«  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies. 

Milton's  Lycidas. 


Raught  (the  participle  passive  of  the  S.  racan), 
tp  reach. 

That  rat#A<  at  monntams  with  outstretched  arms. 

8  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 
'   '-'  She  raupht  the  cane, 

And  -with  her  own  sweet  hand  she  gave  it  me. 

O.  P.  Tancred  and  Gismunda. 

Ravin  (S.  reo/fom),  to  eat  voraciously  or  greedily. 

like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Mbas.  *o>r  Mea*. 

Ray  (F.  raie),  to  streak  with  lines,  to  mark  with 
stripes. 

And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

JfaUkit  {8>rede)t  counsel,  advice,  instruction. 

Well,  if  yon  wiU  he  ordered  and  doby?  raf  reade. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needle. 
Himself  the  ptimrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And.  if  cks  not  his  own  read. 

Hamlet. 

Rebato.   rSte.* "  Rafcato." 

RsgiR&t  $¥*  r*My,   a  musical  instrument,  having" 

only  three  strings  and  played  with  a  bow  as  the 

modern  fiddle. 

When  the  meny  hell*  ring  sovnd, 
And  the  jocund  *<*«*r  sound. 

Milton's  l'Alleoro. 

Rechbat  (F  rvrtt,),  h  flourish  on  the  hunting-  horn 
to  call  the  dog&frvm  thereat 

I  wjU}  fcav*  m  wA#**sinded  in  my  Jbfeaead. 

-    Msnpa  Ano  arout  Notring. 

Reck  (8.  ftecfti),    to  care,   heed,   or  mind.    See 
"RakeL" 


t  reek  not  though  I  end  ttj?  l#e  to  dai 


TRO|. 


ro|.  akd  Cress. 
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Recorder,  a  wind  instrument,  having  six  holes  of 
a  less  bore  than  a  flute,  approaching  nearly  to  the 
tone  of  the  modern  flageolet. 

He  hath  play'd  on  this  prologue  like  a  child  upon  a  recorder. 

Mips.  Night's  Dream. 

Recure  (F.  recurer),  to  recover  or  regain ;  it  more 
particularly  denotes  to  recover  from  disease  or  over 
exertion. 


-  That  I  may  not  attaine 


Recure  to  find  of  mine  adversite. 

Chauckr's  Comp.  of  tbs  B.  ICnioht. 
Thou,  by  fixing  thy  thoughts  ftbote  thy  reach,  fail  into  a 
disease  without  all  recure,  _ 

0.  P.  tsnrutov, 

Re&  BulI.  Hie  theatre  so  called  wad  situated  in 
Si  John's  Street,  Clerkenweli,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  that  at  which  Shakspeafe  was  first  retained. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  D'avenant 
to  have  been  of  an  inferior  rank;  no  traces  of  its 
existence  are  now  to  be  discovered,  but  Wood- 
bridge  Street  is  said  to  be  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
The  company  soon  after  the  testo*ati6h  of  Chas.  II. 
removed  to  the  Cockpit,  in  Dftfty  Lane,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Red  Bull  was  ever  after- 
wards used  for  theatrical  representations. 

Then  wlU  I  ooafcrtHwk  bet  trith  oamp&emeirt*  drttWn  from  the 
playi  1  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Red  Butl^ 

0.  P.  Abumazar. 

Red  CROftft.  By  a  regulation  made  during  the  great 
plague  in  London,  all  infected  houses  were  Re- 
quired to  have  large  red  crosses-  painted  on  the 
doors  and  window*,  and  a  guard  was  placed  to 
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prevent  atoy  person  leaving  the  house  till  the  ex- 
piration of  forty  days. 

Let  us  not  forget  ourselves  in  our  grief  j  I  am  not  ambitious 
of  a  red  cro$s  upon  the  door. 

O.  P.  Th«  Parson's  Wbddinq. 

Rede.    See  "  Read." 

Red  hair.  The  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  had 
an  inveterate  dislike  to  red  haiiy  which  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  their  animosity  to  the  Danes, 
whose  hair  was  in  general  of  that  colour*  Painters 
uniformly  represented  the  traitor  Judas  with  red 
hair,  as  a  mark  of  infamy;  and  innumerable  in* 
stances  might  be  adduced  to  shew  that  this  pre- 
judice continued  to  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  to  he  yet  wholly  obliterated. 

,.t.  Worn than  the  poison  of  a  rti  haWd  mas. 

O.  P.  Bvsiy  D*AMB0n, 
Fetch  me  a  r$4  bearded  serjeant)  lit  make 
You,  captain,  think  the  devil  of  hell  is  come. 

0.  P.  Ram  AtiBT. 

Rep,  lattice.    See  "  Lattice." 
Redolent  (L.  redolens),  sweet  scented. 

And  redolent  cedre,  most  dere  worthy  digued. 

Chaucbr's  B.  of  Oua  Ladhb. 

Reduce  (L.  reduco),  to  bring  or  lead  back.. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

K,  Rich,  hi. 
Till  at  the  period  of  these  broils  I  call, 
And  back  reduce  you  to  grim  Pluto's  hall. 

Ov  F.'Fpmus  Tross,. 

Reech y  (S.recan).  Though  this  word » is  derived 
from  reek,  to  smoke,  yet  it  also  denoted  steam  or 
vapour;  and  in  this  sense  only  can  the  illustration 
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ki  Johnson  be  understood)  i.e.  the  moisture  arising 
from  heat. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  round  her  reechy  (j.  e.  sweaty)  neck. 

Coriolanus, 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Mai*  yoVtd  ravel  aHthtemefcteroitt. 

Hamlet. 

Reeve  (S.  gere/a),  a  steward  or  bailiif  of  a  manor 
or  franchise. 

The  reeve  he  was  a  slender  chollericke  man. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Reve*s  Tale. 

Refel  (L.  refello),  to  refute. 

;  How  he  refsVd  me,  and  horw  I  re#xHL 

Mbas.  for  Meas. 
But  I  will  not  refeTl  that  here  whidh  shall  be  cdhfuteli  Hereafter. 

.  Bl/PHUES  AKD  HlS   EN"OLAN». 

Refrain  (F.),  the  burden  of  a  song  or  ballad. 

Evermore,  alas!  was  his  refraine. 

ChauckiTs  Taot.  an?  Cress,  . ' 

Regreet,  to  salute  a  second  time. 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreeU, 

m*.  of  ymtMi 

Yet  ere  myself  eooki  reach  Virginia's  chamber, 
One  was  before  me  with  regreet*  from  Mia. 

O.  P.  Arrius  and  Virginia. 

RfeGtifeifcfroN  (from  re  and  guerd&i^,  recompense, 
reward. 

And  in  regmerion  of  that  duty  done, 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 

1  Part  K.  Hen.  vi. 

Relay  (O.  F,  r dayer),  an  old  term  in  hunting1,  sig- 
nifying- the  dogs  kept  in  reserve  to  follow  the  chase 
in  %he  place  of  thdse  which  were  wearied  in  the 
pursuit. 

/There  overtoke  I  a  grete  rout 
§f hunters  ani  of  foresters, 
And  many  relates  and  limers. 

LL  8 
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Remorse.  This  word  is  used  by  old  Writers  in  the 
sense  of  pity  or  compassion. 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

Expett'd  retnone,  and  nature. 

Tjcmpest. 

Renege  (L.  renego),  to  deny  or  disown.  Renie, 
from  the  O.  F.  renter,  has  the  same  meaning. 

My  gods  ben  false  by  water  and  londe ; 
I  renie  them  all  here  in  this  place. 

Sir  Fbrumbras. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  eyery  gale. 

K.  Lbar. 

Renverse  (O.  F.),  to  reverse.  The  word  is  used 
by  Spenser  to  signify  the  degradation  of  a  fallen 
foe,  by  turning  his  shield  upside  down. 

Then  from  him  reft  his  shield  and  it  rentent. 

Sfknsrr's  F.  Queev. 

Replevin  (low  Lat.  replegio),  a  law  term,  signify- 
ing the  releasing  the  good  distrained,  or  giving 
security  to  answer  at  the  suit  of  the  distrainer. 

At  least  to  me,  who  once  you  know, 
Sid  from  the  pound  replevin  you. 
'  Hvoibras. 

Responsible  (from  L.  responsum),  an  answer  or 
oraculajr  response. 

i    Ye  gave  me  once  a  divine  responsaile 

That  I  should  be  the  floare  of  love  in  Troy. 
'*  Chai/ckr's  Troi.  and  Cress. 

Rest.  The  phrase  "  to  set  up  a  rest"  is  said  to  be 
derived*  from  the  old  game  of  primero,  and  im- 
ported to  be  content  or  satisfied  with  the  cards  in 
hand ;  it  is  generally  used  to  be  resolved  or  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  the  consequences  of  a  pre- 
determined act. 
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I  hare  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away. 

Mhkch.  of  Venice. 
You  that  can  play  at  noddy,  you  that  can  set  up  a  rett  at 
primero,  &c. 

Pro.  to  Return  prom  Parsabsus. 

Rethore  (L.  rhetor),  a  rhetorician  or  orator. 

And  if  a  rethore  could  fair  endite, 
He  in  a  chronicle  might  safely  write. 

Chaucer's  Nonnss  Pribstes  Talk. 

Retrait  (It.  ritratto),  a  portrait  or  cast  of  the 
countenance. 

She  is  the  mighty  queene  of  faerie, 

Whose  fake  retraite  I  on  my  shielde  doe  beare. 

Spbnssr's  F.  Queen. 

Reve    See  "  Reeve/' 

Reve  (S.  bereqfan),  to  take  by  violence,  to  rob  or 
plunder;  hence  a  robber  was  called  urever. 

Where  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  reve, 
Where  we  shaU  bete  and  binde. 

O.  B.  A  Lytkl  Gests  op  R.  Hods. 

Rew  (S.  rmwd),  a  row,  any  thing  placed  in  regular 
succession)  in  a  line. 

Sitting  beside  a  fountain  in  a  rew, 

Some  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Reye  (Belg.),  a  sort  of  dance  peculiar  to  the  low 
countries. 

To  learn  love  dances,  springs, 
Reyes,  and  the  straunge  things. 

Chaucer's  B.  op  Fame. 

Rib ibb  (It.),  originally  meant  a  stringed  musical 
instrument  like  a  rebeck  or  guitar,  but  it  after- 
wards became  a  cant  term  for  an  infamous  old 
woman. 

The  sompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  prey, 
Rode  for  to  summon  an  old  widow,  a  ribibc. 

Chaucer's  W.  op  Bath. 
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Or  some  gtiOd  tibiU  ttbftut  Kentish  Town 

Or  Hog&len,  you  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 

B»  Jomon's  D«vil  an  Ass* 

Riddle  (S,rfctdrfef)>  to  plait  or  fold;  a  sieve,  from 
being*  made  of  plaited  cane,  is  stitl  called  a  riddle. 

The  whfte  toKette  riMted  faire, 
BiSlOKehWh  That  fuu  dwbnriaffe'. 
'        *  -  •  Chaucer's  Rom.  op  the  Rose. 

RiG,  *  Wanton  Wdmatt,  a  prostitute ;  the  word  is  ot 
uncertain  derivation.  % 

Nay,  fy  oh  thee,  t&tW  flUtye,  &6Yr  »yjr. 

O.  P.   <$AM.   &tfR¥oft'S  NEEDLE. 


•  For  vilest  things  . 


Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  noly  priests 
Bles*  hec  whe*  ske  is  r^ryt**.  , 

AWT.  AND   CtEOP. 

Rigge  ($.  /Wg^tfceh&ck,  from  vvhehc'e  the  modern 
word  ridge  is  derived ;  &*  word  is  still  in  use  in 
the  north. 

TUestede'tti^a  under  kimbra^t.    .  »      . 

mobts  d'Arthcr. 

Rimpled  (S.hrympelle),  wrinkled. 

A  rimpUd  vecke  ferre  ronne  in  rage, 
Frowning  and  yellow*  in  her  visage. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  or  the  Rose, 

RtpiEk  (low  Lat.  tipdrtits),  one  who  carries  fish 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Slave  flattery ,  I9te  ^rywerf«  legs,  roil 'd  up 
la  boots  and  hay  ropes. 

O.  P.  Bussv  d'Ambois. 

I  cai  se*d ybtespljedie*'  *4**rtis»eftt  %f  tile  ne*t  j^r  that 
rides  that  way  with  makerel.  ^ 

r.    ,    -r     .'.,„..-"<-  O.P\TMrVV1»ow's  Teaks, 

fctVA^fe  {$},  l the  tofts*  or  ahore  Of  the  sea  or  a 
river.  

The  wWteh  P&gtoltis,  wtth>-  hii  waters'  sherer 
Throw*  rbrfh  upon  thefirttge  round about  him. 

Spenser's  iF.  Qu£BX. 
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Roarer.  This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
swaggering  noisy  drunken  ruffian. 

What  becomes  of  our  roaring  boys,  then,  that  stab  healths 
one  to  another. 

O.  P.  If  it  bk  no*  a  oood  Plat, 

THK  DKVIL'S   IN  IT. 

Rochet  (F.),  a  loose  coat  or  outer  garment,  now 
only  designating  the  surplice  or  upper  vestment  of 
a  priest. 

There  n'ls  no  cloth  sitteth  bette 
On  damosel  than  doth  rockette. 

CitAUciiit's  Rom.  of  thm  Ros«. 

Ropk  (Br.  rhud),  the  complexion  of  the  face,  ft onv 
its  general  red  colour. 

Her  lovewmo  elghcn,  hor  rerft  10  bright. 

LA?  LI  Faiini, 
Hli  rod*  «m  reddc,  hii  «ycn  grata  at  goof  * 

Chavcm'1  MlfcfclU'f  Tah, 

Roile,  to  ramble  or  gad  about;  a  word  of  uncertain 
derivation!  unlets  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Br,  rhol, 
to  roll, 

A  man  shall  not  suiter  his  wife  to  r*U*  about 

Cwavcbji's  Rom,  or  Tii  Roai. 

Roin  (F.  rogne),  a  scab,  mange,  or  scurf 

Withouten  blaine,  or  scabbe,  or  roine. 

Ibid, 

Roister  (Icf  hrister),  to  behave  with  turbulence, 
to  swagger  or  bluster;  soarotgferer  is  a  ruffian 
or  bully. 

■      '  ii     Let  the  roister*  lie 
Close  clapt  in  bolts  until  their  wits  be  tame. 

O.  P.  Friar  Bac^n,  &c. 
N*y>  roitter,  by  your  leave  we  will  away. 

O.  P.  Tbk  London  ?*09. 

Romage  (P.  ramage),  a  tumult,  bustle,  confusion! 
or  hurry. 
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^eeourcdof  this  oiirwatah,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post  haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Hamlkt. 

Romekin,  a  drinking  cap;  the  word  is  of  no  certain 
derivation,  unless  from  the  Dutch  roemer,  a  glass 
or  cup  to  hold  liquor. 

Live  in  full  port  ?  observed  and  wonder'd  at  j 
Wine  ever  flowing  in  large  Saxon  romkins. 

O.  P.  Th*  Wits. 
With  that  she  set  it  to  her  nose, 
And  off  at  once  the  rumkin  goes. 

Cotton's  Virc.  Trav. 

Ronyon  (from  the  French  rogne,  the  scab  or  scurf)* 
The  definition  of  this  word  in  Bailey  and  Johnson, 
"a  fat  bulky  woman/1  is  not  warranted  by  the 
authorities  quoted  by  the  latter;  it  was  a  term  of 
contempt!  applied  to  a  female,  as  "scurvy  fellow" 

;   was  similarly  applied  to  a  male,  and  both  derived 

from  the  same  French  origin,  and  neither  having 

particular  reference  to  size. 

Out  at  niy  dows,  yott  witch,  yon  polecat,  ycm  rortyon} 

M.  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Aroint  thee,  witch !  the  rump  fed  rotate  cries. '  \  \ 

Rood  (S.  rode),  the  cross  of  Christ,  having  the  cru- 
cifixion upon  it;  most  dhurchea  had  btoe,  which 
was  exhibited  only  on  festivals ;  a  ptece  iti  the 
church  was  appropriated  for  it,  called  the  rood 
loft. 

By  the  holy  rood, 

J  do  not  like  these  several  councils. 

K.  Rich,  ii.v 

Rope  and  Crag*  rope,  terms  of  contumely,  for** 
merly  used  in  allusion  to  hanging,  intended  to 
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convey  an  opinion  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  deserved  that  punishment 

Then  will  I  mutter  "  a  rope  for  a  parrot." 

0.  P.  Midas. 
What  member 'tis  of  whom  they  talk 
When  they  cry  rope  and  walk,  knave,  walk. 

Hudiskas. 

Ropery.  This  word  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be 
"rogues'  tricks,"  but  it  rather  means  loose  or  idle 
conversation. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  what  sort  of  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so 
full  of  his  roperyt 

Rom.  and  Jul. 

Rota  men,  a  set  of  politicians  who,  during  the  com* 
monwealth,  devised  a  scheme  of  government  by 
which  a  third  part  of  the  parliament  should  go  out 
by  rotation.  Sir  Wm.  Petty  and  Harrington,  au- 
thor of  The  Oceana,  were  the  promoters  of  this 
measure. 

But  Sidrophel,  at  full  of  tricks 
As  rota  men  of  politicks . 

••  '       '•    ''*''•    '     ■"'"■■■*  HUDIBRA9, 

Rote  (O.  F.),  a  musical  instrument  similar  to  the 
modern  hurdy-gurdy  or  mandolin. 

There  did  he  nnd,  in  her  delicious  bower, 
The  fair  Pocana  playing  on  a  rote. 

,  >    ,  >..*;..  •        SfWJSKa'S  F.  Qviik. 

Roukb  (§*},  to  lie  elose,  to  lurk  or  lie  in  wait. 

Than  is  the  shepe  that  rouketh  in  the  folde. 

Chaucbr's  Kniqht's  Talk. 
Bnt  now  they  rucken  in  their  nest. 

Qow»a»a  Con.  Am. 
O  false  mnrdref !  rucking  in  thy  den. 

,  Chauckr's  Nonnxs  Priests*  Tali. 

Roun  (Skru&wm),  to  whisper  or  speak  in  secrecy. 

And  rownei  with  him  for  a  grete  while. 

ROM.  OF  K.  ALX9AI/NDH*. 
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'  And  ofte  lie  rouneth  in  her  care. 

Gower's  Oon.  Am. 
Another  rowned  to  bis  felawe  lowe. 

r    Chaucer's  Ma*  of  Lawks  Talk, 

Rounoie  ((X  F.  toneiri),    a  common  or  hackney 
horse. 

He  rode  upon  a  rouncie  as  he  couthe. 

Chaucer's  Shipmajc^s  Tale. 

Round  ("F.  rond),  rough,  as  applied  to  speech;  with- 
out reserve,  unceremonious,  sincere. 

Your  reproof  is  somewhat  too  round. 
j  K.  Hen.  v. 

Roundel  (F.rondelct),  a  song-  beginning- and  ending 
with  the  same  sentence. 

.  When  that  Areitc  had  romed  ail  his  fill,  i 
And  sungen  all  the  roundel  lustily. 

Chaucer's  Kvicht's  Tai.e. 
Come  now,  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  songr    \ 

Mius.  Night's  Dream. 

Roundhead,  a  term  of  contempt,  applied  by  the 
cavaliers  to  the  puritans  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth, from  the  cirourjostance  of  their  cutting 
their  hair  close  to  the  head,  in  doing  which  they 
used  a  round  bowl  as  a  guide  in  the  operation ; 
they  were  also  called  prick  eared,  in  consequence 
of  their  ears  appearing  fully  exposed  from  the 
scantiness  of  their  hair. 

England,  f are weD,  with  ski  and  Neptune  bounded  j 
Nile  ne'er  produced  a  monster  like  a  Roundhead ! 

Thk  Committee  Man  Curried. 

Round  table.  The  British  king  Arthur,  about  the 
sixth  century,  established  an  order  of  knighthood, 
called  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  so  named  from 
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their  eating*  at  a  round  table,  by  which  the  dis- 
tinotioii  of  rank  was  avoided. 

'Tis  falae,  for  Arthur  wore  ia  hall 
Round  table  like  a  farthingale. 

HUDISRAS. 

I,  madam,  they  are  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hok. 

Rotjndure  (F.  rondeut),  round,  a  circle. 

'Tis  not  the  roundwe  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 

K.Jon*. 

Rouse  (Ger.  rusch),  a  drunken  debauch,  also  a 
portion  of  liquor  sufficient  to  inebriate. 

The  king  doth  wake  to  night,  and  takes  his  rouse.  ' l 

Hamht. 

A  rouse,  a  tin  de  menton  to  the  health  of  thy  chin. 

O.  P.  Parasitastm, 

Rover,  a  sort  of  arrow. 

Here  be  of  all  sorts;  (lights,  rovers,  and  butt-shafts. 

B.  JONSON'S  CYNTHIA'S  RlVKLS. 

RoYNfi  (F.  rognonnef)y  to  grumble  or  grovv],  ajad 
not  to  gnaw  or  bite,  as  Johnson  defines  it. 

Yet  did  he  murmur  with  rebellious  sound, 

And  softly  ro^wwhen  salvage  chole?  gan  redound. 

Spxnskr's  F.  Qubb*. 

Royntsh  (F.  rogneucc),  mangy,  scabby;  but  figura- 
tively, a  paltry,  mean,  or  low  person:  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach.    See  'f  Ronypn." 

My  lord,  the  roynish  clown  . 
—is  also  missing. 

As  Y,oo  Ukb  Ir.     : 

Rubrick  (F.  rubrique).  In  the  cancm  law,  the 
argument  or  exordium  of  every  chapter  was  writ- 
ten in  red  letters,  and  hence  called  the  rubrick, 
the  text  being  hi  black. 

After  the  text  ne  after  thy  rubrick.  . 

1  CsAtrcsit*a  Pro.  it)  W.  a*  Bath.4  * 

M  M 
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Ruck.    See  "  Rbuke." 

Ruddock  (S.  rudduc),  the  bird  called  the  robin 
red-breast;  it  is  also  metaphorically  used  to  sig- 
nify gold  coin. 

The  ruddock  would 
With  charitable  biU  bring  thee  all  this. 

.   Cymbbunb. 
..    ■         He  hath  the  nobles;' 
The  golden  ruddocks  he. 

O.  P.  The  London  Prod. 

S&he  have  golden  ruddocks  in  his  bags,  he  must  be  wise. 

<  O.?.  Midas.     ; 

Ruff,  a  plaited  or  puckered  ornament,  generally 
made  of  fine  linen,  and  worn  round  the  Jieck  or 
wrists ;  the  fashion  came  up  about  1564:  they  were 
originally  worn  by  men,  but  afterwards  by  both 
sexes;  the  puritans  wore  them  long  after  the 
fashion  ceased,  and  the  small  ruff  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  sect.  The  loose  turned 
down  top  of  the  boot  worn  by  the  gallants  of  that 
period  was,  from  its  shape,  called  a  ruff  or  ruffle. 

Why,  he  Witt  look  upon  his  boot  and  sing}  mend  his  ruff  said  sing. 
All's  Wbll  that  Ends  Wjhj.. 
As  solemn  as  a  traveller,  and  as  grave  as  a  puritan's  ruff, 

Ind.  to  Ant.  and  Mkieida. 

Ruffle  (Teu.  ruyffden),  to  put  out  of  form  or  dis- 
compose ;   but  used  by  old  writers  to  signify  the 
acting  in  a  rough,  turbulent,  or  disorderly  manner. 
'•By  stal.  $7  Hen.  VIII.  a  cheating  bully  is  deno- 
minated iruffier. 

«  *      >  One  ntto  bandy  wifll  my  lawless  sons, 

And  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Titus  Andron. 

RusH£8.    Before  the  use  of  carpets,  rushes,  both 
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green  and  dry,  were  strewed  upon  the  principal 
floors  of  houses;  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
perform  the  office  of  strewing-  them  was  called  the 
rusher. 

Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd? 

Tam.  of  the  Shrew. 
Their  honors  are  upon  coming,  and  the  room  not  ready :  rushes 
and  seats  instantly. 

O.  P.  The  Widow's  Tears. 

Rush  ring.  An  opinion  prevailed  in  ancient  times, 
that  to  wed  with  a  rush  ring-  was  a  legal  marriage, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  priest  or  the  cere- 
monies of  religion.  As  many  females  were  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  the  legality  of  such  marriages, 
Poore,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (circa  1217),  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  them. 

With  gaudy  girlonds  or  fresh  flowers  dight 
'  About  her  necke,  or  rings  ofrushts  plight. 

Spenser's  F.  Qtnrs*r. 
As  fit  as  ten  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  as  Tib's  rush 
for  Tom's  fore  finger. 

All's  Wbll  that  Ends  Well. 


s. 


Sack,  a  kind  of  wine  frequently  spoken  of  in  the 
old  drama,  though  the  particular  species  as  well 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful ;  it  is> 
however,  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
wine,  in  which  the  English,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  nations,  mixed  sugar. 

If  suck  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked. 

l  RfcKT  K.  Haw.  m 
MM  2 
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The  patrimony  which  our  father  gave  us,  with  which  he  lies 
fatting  himself  with  sack  and  sugar. 

O.  P.  Mis.  or  Enforced  Marriage. 

Sackless  (S,  sacleat),  innocent,  blameless* 

J  gif  this  dome  that  thou  shall  dy  j 
Suckles  them  wold  thy  sonne  have  slaine. 

Rom.  of  ths  Seven  Sages. 

Sacring  (from  F.  sacrer),  a  little  bell  used  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  rung1 
on  the  elevation  of  the  host. 

-— * — I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  hell. 

1C.  H«tf .  viu» 

Safeguard!  an  outward  petticoat,  worn  chiefly  by 
working  females  to  keep  the  other  clothes  from, 
being  soiled. 

On  with  your  cloak  and  safeguard,  you  arrant  drab. 

0.  P.  Ram  Alley. 

Sag  (Goth.  Biga),  to  droop  or  sink  with  its  own 
weight. 

The  mind  1  iway  by,  and  the  heart  I  beat, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  feat. 
<  Macbeth. 

Saker  (F.  saore),  a  species  of  hawk ;  afterwards, 
a  piece  of  artillery  was  so  called. 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  anil  sakert 
He  was  th'  inventor  of  and  maker. 

Hudisras. 

Salad  (F.  8alade%  a  helmet  or  piece  of  armour  for 
the  bead. 

They  went  without, -was  left  not  one 
s  S«A«*>.speare,wdbrace,nep«ge. 

Chaucer's  Drkme. 

"JSAL*r.  To  sit  at  the  table  above  or  below  the  salt* 
was  a  mark  of  distinction  in  opulent  families.  The 
gait  was  contained  in  a  massive  silver  utensil,  called 
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a  saler,  now  corrupted  into  Cellar,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table;  persons  of  dis- 
tinction sat  nearest  the  head  of  the  table  or  abore 
the  salt,  and  inferior  relations  or  dependants  below 
it. 

Set  him  beneath  the  salU  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit  till  every 
one  has  had  his  fall  cat. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore, 
That  he  do  on  no  default 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 

Bishop  Hall's  Satires* 

Saltinba^co  (It.  saVta  in  banco),  to  mount  a  bench ; 
a  mountebank  or  quack  doctor. 

He  play'd  the  saltinbancho^s  part, 
Transform'd  to  a  Frenchman  by  my  art. 

Hudibras. 

Samette  (O.  F.  samet),  a  sort  of  satin  or  silk  stuff. 

And  in  samette,  with  birdis  wrought, 
His  body  was  clad  fall  richly. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
In. silken  samite  she  was  light  array'd. 

Spenser's  #.  Qcssir. 

Sanotus.    See  "  Black  Sanctus." 

Saracen.  This  term  was  applied  about  the  middle- 
ages  indiscriminately  to  all  Pagans  and  Maho- 
metans, and  generally  to  all  persons  not  professing: 
the  Christian  religion. 

That  Jesu  hem  helped,  it  was  wel  sene, 
The  Sarazens  were  tslayn  all  dene* 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cozur  x>b  LtONr. 
After  maily  Saracen,  stout  and  dark, 
Af  Saxony e  and  of  Denmarke. 

Tale  of  Merliv. 

Sauk  (S.  syrc),  a  shirt  or  shift;  a  word  still  in  use* 
in  the  north. 

Stryppyd  hem  nakyd  to  the  tartce* 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Coeur  be  Lion*. 

SIM  3 
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■    ,       ,  •    AndcoOst  her  daddies  to  the  w«rk*  '     -., 

And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark. 

Burns'  Tajk  0*SHAi*ftiu 

Saw  (S.  saga),  a  wise  saying,  axiom,  or  proverb. 

Well  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Twelfth  Night, 
Trust  me,  a  thrifty  saw. 

O.  P.  A  Match  at  Midnight. 

Say  (F.  soie),  a  thin  sort  of  silk  stuff. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  dfccolour'd  say, 
He  clothed  was. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Scald,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Danes  and 
Swedes  to  the  poet  and  minstrel  of  their  heroic 
deeds,  which  word  comprehended  both  characters. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  confined  the  word  minstrel  to 
the  performer  on  some  musical  instrument, 

Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets  j  and-  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  or  tune. 

Ant.  and  €lbop. 

Scall  (Ic,  skalladur),  the  leprosy  of  the  skin,  which 
occasions  baldness,  and  hence  it  became  a  term  of 
contempt  similar  to  scurvy,  implying  poverty  and 


With  sc ailed  browis,  black  and  pilled  berde. 
*  Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Sompnour's  Tale. 

To  be  revenged  on  this  same  seaid  scurvy  cogging  companion. 

M.  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Scamble,  a  word  of  which  the  etymology  is  not* 
fixed,  but  probably  from  the  L,  scambus,  bow- 
legged  ;  having  a  shuffling  gait.    It  is  used  some- 

.,...  what  in  the  sense  of  scramble,  to- shift  or  seize  in 
a  disorderly  or  tumultuous  manner. 

Leave  us  to  stumble  for  bei1  getting  out. 

O.  P.  The  M.  Devil  of  Edmonton. 
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Such  scambUng,  such  shift  for  to  eat  and  where  to  eat. 

O.  P.   PARASlTAfTKR. 

ScarX£T.  Scarlet  cloth  was  supposed  to  be  endued 
with  medicinal  virtues,  of  which  an  instance  is 
given  by  Dr.  Gaddesden,  who  is  said  to  have  cured 
a  patient  of  the  small-pox  by  wrapping1  him  in  a 
scarlet  cloth. 

And  these  applied  with  a  right  scarlet  cloth. 

B.  Jonson's  Voipoitk, 

Scath  (S.  sceath),  harm,  destruction,  hurt,  dam- 
age, wrong. 

Thei  wolde  eftsones  do  you  scathe. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  trk  Rosk* 

To  do  offence  and  scathe. 

K.  John. 

Schaw  (S.scua),  a  wood  or  thicket  of  trees. 

As  he  roode  be  a  woodes  schawe, 
-  He  seghe  ther  many  a  wylde  outlave. 

Rom.  of  Oct.  Imp, 
I  will  abide  under  the  skate  e. 

Gowkr's  Con.  AmV 

Scheltroun  (S.  schild  truma),  probably  from  its 
being  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise;  an  army  or  host. 

Ayens  the  Christene  he  sette  scheldroun. 

Rom*  pf  Oct*.  Imp. 
Above  the  Sarazynes  they  riden, 
And  sheltroun  pigat  and  batayle  abyden, 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cceur  db  Lion. 

fScLAViN  (O.  F.  esclamfte),  a  short  gown^  reaching- 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  formerly  worfa  by  seamen. 

They  were  ready  for  to  wende. 
With  pike  and  witti  #cto»j/n. 

Ibid. 

Scorse  (lL8cor&o),  to  pursue  or  chase  ;  also,  tt&m 
the  Sw.  sk&ja,  to  deal  for  the  purchase  of  a  h«rse. 

And  from  the  townet  into  the  country  forsed, 

And  from  tae.ooa&try  back?  to  private  farmers  he  toorscd. 

Spsnsbr'b  F.  Qvben. 
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Will  you  tcourse  with  him?  you  are  in  Smithfield;  you  may 
fit  yourself  with  a  fine  going  hackney. 

B.  Jonson's  Bath.  Fair* 

Scotoh  boot,  an  implement  of  torture,  formerly 
used  in  Scotland,  by  putting-  a  pair  of  iron  boots 
on  the  legs,  and  forcing  wedges  between  them  and 
the  leg. 

All  your  empiricks  could  never  do  the  like  cure  upon  the  gout 
the  rack  did  in  England,  or  your  Scotch  boot. 

O.  P.  The  Malcontent. 

Scotomy  (L.  sbotoma),  a  swimming  or  dizziness  m 
the  head. 

O  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomp;  he  now 
Has  lost  his  feeling. 

B.  Jonson's  Volponk. 

Scrannel.  The  etymology  and  precise  meaning  of 
this  word  is  not  understood;  Milton  is  the  only 
authority  quoted  for  its  use:  the  Danish  skranten, 
weak,  sickly,  or  feeble,  seems  to  give  its  definition. 

They  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton's  Ltcidas. 

Scrtmer  (F.  et&rimeur),  a  fencing  master,  an  adept 
in  that  art. 

The  8critner$  of  their  nation 
He  swore  hat!  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 

Hamlet. 

Scrine  (L.  scrinvum),  a  chest,  coffer,  or  eseritoir  to 
keep  books  or  papers  in. 

Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  acryne 
The  antique  folles  which  there  lie  hidden. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

ScAotle  (¥<egcroueUe),  a  scrofulous  swelling;  and, 
tigutaiivtly,  a  mean  or  shabby  person. 

By  heavens !  these  tcroyles  of  Angus  flout  you,  kings* 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 

K.  John. 
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SctfE  (It.  scudo),  a  coin  of  Italy,  varying  in  value 
in  the  different  provinces. 

Will  to  a  very  scute  smell  out  the  price. 

O.  P.  Ail  Foots. 

Seam  (S.  seme),  tallow  or  grease* 

Shall  the  proud  lord, 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 
Be  worshipped  ? 

Troi.  and  Cress. 

Sear.    See  "  Sere." 

Seat  (L;  sedes),  the  site  or  situation. 

This  eastle  hath  a  pleasant  seat, 

Macbeth. 
Methinks  this  is  a  pleasant  citiej 
The?  *e«Ms  good 

O.  P.  Damon  and  Pvtb*as. 

SeeIi  (F.  eceller)>  a  term  used  in  falconry,  signifying 
to  close  thaeyes  of  a  wild  hawk. 

Mine  eye*  ho  more  on  vanity  shall  feed, 
;  But,«#*ktf  up  with,  death,  shail  have  their  deadly  meed, 

Spbksrr's  P.  Qitibv. 
Come,  seeling  night* 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day* 

Macbeth. 

Seely  (S.seel),  lucky,  happy;  also  us*d  to  signify 
harmless  or  inoffensive.  .'•,,' 

The  #efy  clerkis  rennin  up  aad  doun. 

Chaucsr's  Rkvb's  Talk. 
As  when  a  greedy  wolfe  through  hunger  fell, 
A  #eety  lamb  far  from  the  flock  does  take. 

Spbnser's  F.  Qubjen. 

Seint  (F.  ceincture),  a  girdle.  u    / 

Girt  with  a  seint  of  silk  with  barres  small. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Talbs. 

Selcouth   (S.  sold  and  couth),  uncommop,  rare> 
strange* 

Much  people  saved  of  selcouth  sores. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 


Sell?  (F.)>  a  saddle. 


Alas  \  no  telle  remained  to  fUght  his  steed. 

'     *  Lay  of  Bid  Gruila^v 
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Sellenger's  Round,  a  celebrated  country  dance, 
properly  called  St.  Leger,  much  in  vogue  in  the 
last  century;  it  is  printed  in  a  collection  of  country 
dances,  published  by  J.  Playford  in  1679. 

The  first  tune  they  played  was  Sellenger's  Round, 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Semblably  (F.  semblable),  alike>  having  resem- 
blance. 

A  gallant  knight  he  was;  his  name  w*s  Blunt, 
Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  king. 

1  Part  K.  Hbn.it. 

SeNDAl.     See  "Cendall." 

Sere  (S.  searian),  withered  or  dry. 

With  sere  braunchis,  blossomes  ungrene. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  thi  Rose. 
He  1b  deformed,  crooked)  old,  and  «*r». 

Com.  of  Errors. 

Serene  (F.),  blindness  or  extreme  dimness  of  sight. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene,  hath  queneh'd  their  orbs, 
That  saiae  in  vain  to  find  thy  piercing  ray* 

Par.  Lost. 

Serene  (F.serdin)t  the  dew  of  summer  evenings, 
which  occasions  blights. 

Some  Serene  blast  me,  or  dire  lightening*  strike. 

B.  Jonson's  Volp. 

Serpego  (h.  serpigo),  a  kind  of  tetter  or  ring- 
worm. ,  m      , 

Now  the  dry  serpego  on  the  subject !  and  war  and  lechery 
confound  all. 

Troi.  and  Cress. 

Scrry  (F.feWer),  to  press  close  together/ 

Thei  riden  well  serreliche. 

.  Talk  or  Meruit. 

Thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 

Par.  tosr. 

Settle  (S.  *ttf),  a  long  wooden  bench  with  a  back,. 
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part  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  halls  and  still  to  be 
found  in  country  ale-houses. 

If  all  the  houses  in  the  town  were  prisons,  f 
The  chambers  cages,  all  the  settles  stocks. 

O.  P.  Abumazar. 

Sew  (F.  suivre),  to  follow  or  pursue. 

Al  your  felawes  and  ye  must  come  in  blewe, 
Everilyche  your  matirs  for  to  sewe. 

Chauckr's  AsgSM.  of  Ladiis, 
If  me  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sew. 

Spkvskr's  F.  Qukbn. 

Sewer  {O.  F.  asseour),  an  officer  of  the  household, 
formerly  employed  to  serve  up  and  arraag-e  the 
dishes  at  a  feast. 

— — -  Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals. 

Par.  Lost. 
Here  the  sewer  has  friended  a  country  gentleman  with  a 
sweet  green  goose. 

«0.  P.  Parasitastbr. 

Shackatory,  an  Irish  hound 

That  Irish  shackatory  beats  the  bush  for  him  and  knows  all. 

0.  P.  THK   HONKBT  WHOKB,  2  PA*1V 

Shalm  (Teu.  schcdmey),  a  musical  instrument,  sup- 
posed to  be  like  the  hautbois. 

That  made  loud  minstralsies 
In  cornmuse  and  shalmies. 

Chaucer's  B,  op  Fans. 
With  shaimes  and  trumpets,  and  with  clarions  sweete.    . . ' 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Shard,  the  wings  of  the  beetle  and  other  insects 
who  have  inner  wing's  covered  with  others  of  a 
stronger  substance;  also  broken  pots  or  tiles, 
called  potsherds. 

-— — —A  dragon, 
Whose  scherdes  shynen  as  the  sunne. 

Oower's  Con.  Am. 
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-  far  charitable  prayers, 


Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her. 

Sheen  (S.  scene),  shining,  splendid,  bright,  shewy* 

And  as  the  birdis  when  the  sunne  then* 
Delitln  in  ther  songe  in  levis  grene. 

Chauckr's  Troi.  anp  Crbsi. 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen. 

Hamlkt. 

Shent  (&.*tendan),  reproved,  blamed,  disgraced. 

We  shall  be  tkent. 

M.  Wivks  of  Windsor. 

,     I  would  8t*y  all  day  witbhim,  if  I  feared  not  tp  be  «A*?n^    ' 

O.  P.    EyDVMIOBT. 

Sheriff.    See  *  Post." 

Shimmer  (S.  scyma),  to  glimmer  or  twinkle. 

And  by  the  wall  she  found  a  staff  anon. 
And  saw  a  litil  thimiring  of  light. 

Chaucer's  Rkvk's  Talk. 

Shive  (Bel.  schyve),  a  thin  slice  of  a  loaf. 

—  Easy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  'steal  a  shive. 

Tit.  Andron. 

Shode  (S.)>  the  hair  of  a  man's  head,  bushy  hair. 

.        Hit  herte  Mode  hath  bathed  all  his  here. 
The  naile  ydriven  in  the  shode. 

Cxa^oh's  KanaxT'f  Talk. 

Shoe.  The  fashion  of  shoes  was,  in  1350,  carried  to 
a  ridiculous  excess;  they  were  made  with  long 
pikes,  which  were  sustained  by  ribands  or  chains, 
fastened  to  and  reaching  from  the  extremity  of  the 
pike  to  the  knee.  It  appears  from  the  following 
allusion  to  the  fashion,  that  the  wearing  them  was 
confined  to  the  higher  classes. 

He  was  well  clad  And  wel  done j 
As  a  knight's,  was  crocked  hit  shoon. 
N         ,  Sj*  Dbgork. 
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SftQE  (old),  Tbe  custom  of  throwing  an  old  shoe 
mfter  *<pfereon  us  an  assurance  of  good  lmok,  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  not  yet  entirely  discarded. 

Begone  and  leave  me  to  my  fortaoctsmkleiHy) 
Farewell,  and /in^  an  oW*^oe. 

O.  P.  Thb  Wieo  Qoovu  Qiao*. 
There's  an  oW  «Ao«  after  you. 

O.  P.  The  Parson's  W*d. 

Shoeing  horn,  a  phrase  formerly  in  use  to  signify 
an  inducement  or  excuse  for  drinking. 

To  have  some  shooing  horn  to  pull  on  your  wine,  *&a  rasher 
Of  the  cote*  dr  a  redde  herring. 

P.  PbNNLLBSSk'S  SUPF.    TO  TBS  DiVEJrL* 

It  not  only  sucks  up  all  the  rheumatic*,  inundations,  but  is 
a  shoeing  horn  for  a  pint  of  wine. 

Nash's  Lentsn  Stuff. 

SitoNfi  and  Shoon,  the  old  plural  of  shoe. 

I  woll  my  selfin  be  thy  man 
To  drawin  of  thy  shone. 

CSAUCia'8  TAJtB   V*  Ga*«LYK. 

Short  heels.  A  prostitute  was  formerly  so  called ; 
in  Rowley's  Match  at  Midnight,  Sue  Shof  theels, 
a  whore,  is  one  of  the  cbromatw  per$onee. 

High  she  was  in  the  instep,  but  Mart  in  the  heels  straight 
laced,  but  loose  honied. 

O.  P.  Midas. 

Shot  ($.  Meat),  a  reckoning-  or  score  at  a  tavern, 
&c. 

For  one  shot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand 
welcomes. 

Two  Gbnts.  of  Vjrowa. 

<B**ot  window,  a  projecting  window*  common  in 
old  houses,  and  called  also  a  compassed  or  bay' 
window. 

And  dressid  himself  imdis  a,  %hot  window 
That  was  upon  the  catpenteris  wall.  , 

CHAUCStt't  MttllVS  TAJ** 

NN 
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Shovel  board,  a  game  properly  called  shuffle 
board,  still  played  in  low  victualling  houses,  for- 
merly, with  the  silver  coin  called  a  groat,  and 
afterwards  with  shillings ;  the  large  and  thin  shil- 
ling of  Edward  VI.  was  usually  employed  in  the 
game. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove  groat  shilling. 

2  Part  K.  Hkn.  iv. 
Away  slid  I  my  man  like  a  shovel  board  shilling. 

O.  P.  THB  ROARINO  GrIRl. 

S'Hftxtt  (Bel.  schreyen).  This  word  originally  im- 
plied wicked  or  perverse,  and  was  applied  as  well 
to  male  as  female. 

Come  on,  fellow;  it  is  told  thou  art  a  shrew  I  wysse. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's Nbbdlb. 
By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Taming  of  tub  Shrkw. 

Shrift  (S.  serif t),  the  popish  ceremony  of  auricu- 
lar  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest. 

.    The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  thrift. 

3  Part  K.  Hbn.  vi. 

Shright,  shrieked,  cried  out. 

For  Borrow  of  her,  she  shright  ay  so  loud. 

Chaucer's  SquirVs  Tal». 
Down  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face  and  loudly  shright. 

Spsm»s*'s  E.  Qbbjcn. 

Shrive  (S.  scrifan),  to  hear  confession. 

He  -win.  thrive  her  for  all  this  gere  and  give  her  penaunce. 

0.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Nxbdlb. 

JShrog  (from.S,  BcreacUm,  to  shred),  the  top  branch 
,   of  a  tree. 

'  They  cut  them  down  two  summer  shroggs, 
That  grew  both  under  a  breere. 

O.B.  Robin  Hood  and  Opt  of  Gkbornb. 

Sjbb  (S.  tybbe),  a  relation  in  blood. 
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Was  sibbe  to  Arthur  of  Breteigne, 

And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  enseigne. 

Chauckr's  Rom.  o*  tu  Ros*. 

Siege  (F.),  a  seat,  chair,,  or  stooi. 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon  calf? 

Tkmpbst. 

Siesta  (S|>.  from  hor&sexta),  the  hour  at  noon 
when  the  Spaniards  retire  to  repose  during,  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

What,  sister,  at  your  siesta  already  ?    If  so, 
You  must  hare  patience  to  be  wak'd  out  of  it. 

O.  P.  Elvira* 

Sifflemejnts  (F.),  whistlings. 

Uttering  nought  else  but  idle  sijfiements} 
Tunes  without  sense,  words  inarticulate. 

O.  P.  Lingua. 

Sikk  (S.  sican),  to  sigh. 

The  kyng  in  herte  spked  tore. 

Rom.  of  Ricb.  C«ur  Dm  Lion. 
When  that  Arcite  had  songe,  he  gan  to  sike. 

Chauckr's  Knight's  Talk. 

Siker  (Su.  Goth.  siker),  sure,  certain. 

And  ladde  him  siker  pass 
Al  to  the  gates  of  Capias. 

ROM.  OF  K.  ALI8AVNDRI. 

I  am  right  siker  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

Chauckr's  Chanons  Yxo.  Tale. 

Simar  (O.  F.  samarre),  a  costly  robe  worn  by 
ladies. 

The  ladies  dressed  in  rich  simars  were  seen. 

Drtdkn. 

Singult  (L.  singultus),  a  sigh,  sometimes  spelt 
singulfe. 

Thick  rising  singults  his  full  heart  oppressed. 

Aucassin  and  Nicolbtti. 
Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loud  alew 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  singul/es. 

Sfknsbr's  F.  Qubk.v. 

Si  quis  (Lat.).    A  notice  or  advertisement,  formerly 

NN  2 
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affixed  on  a  door  ot  post,  was  so  called,  from  itfc 
meaning  "  if  any  (me;19  they  were  generally 
placarded  at  St.  Paul's,  by  servants  and  others 
soliciting  employment. 

:  ■  My  end  is  to  post  up  a  n  q%is;  ray  mw*er*s  fen-tones  are 

forced  to  cashier  me. 

O.  P.  What  Yow  MTim.. 

Sir.     See  "  Clergyman." 

Sith  (S.  $ithe),  since;   sithen  and  &ithence,  since 

then. 

Sithen  he  went  to  France  and  come  onto  Parys. 

P.  IaNGTOFT's  CltROV. 

Sith  'twai  ray  fault  to  five  tke  people  scop©. 

M*A#>  fox  Mica*. 

Six,  a  cant  term  for  beer  of  a  superior  quality,  i.  e, 
of  six  shillings-  ft  cask;  small  beer  was  called/our. 

Boot  If  ni  be  not  drunk  j  the  sight  of  him  makes  me  long  for 
a  cap  of  «if. 

O.  P.  A  Match  at  Midnight. 

Skainsmatb1,  a  word  derived  from  the  erse  shetmx 
a  knife,  and  male,  a  companion  or  messmate. 

I  am  none  of  his  skainsmates. 

Kom.  and  Jul. 

Skein,  a  knife  or  dirk. 

Against  the  Jike  fool  Irish  have  I  serv'd. 
And  in  my  skin  hear  token  of  their  skeint. 

O.  P.  Soudan  and  Psmsbaa. 

Skelder,  a  cant  term  for  a  vagrant  who,  under 
pretence  of  being  a  disbanded  soldier,  levied  con-* 
tributions  as  a  beggar. 

Wand'ring  abroad  to  tkelder  for  a  shilling. 

O.  P.  Thk  Finb  Companion. 

Skill  (S.  scyle).    The  old  and  obsolete  sense  of 

this  word  signified  "of  no  interest  or  importance  ;w 
as,  el  *kiU*  not,  it  n  no  matter. 
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What  skills  it  where  the  salt  stands? 

O.  P.  Friar  Bac6k,  &c. 
It  skilleth  not,  I  cannot  be  angry  with  him. 

O.P.  Alex,  and  Campaspe. 

Skimmington.  To  ride  skimmington  or  the  stang, 
was  a  ludicrous  procession  in  derision  of  a  hus- 
band having  submitted  to  be  beaten  by  his  wife, 
and  consisted  of  a  man  riding1  behind  a  woman, 
his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  having  a  distaff  in  his 
hand,  and  the  woman  during  the  riding  beating 
him  with  a  ladle ;  a  smock  was  displayed  by  way 
of  banner  in  front  of  the  procession,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  rough  music  of  horns,  &c. 

When  the  young  people  ride  the  skimmington, 
There  is  a  general  trembling  in  the  town. 

Kino's  Miscel. 

Skink  (S-.  scene},  drink,  and  hence  skinker,  a 
drawer  or  server  of  liquor  at  a  tavern. 

Bacchus  the  wine  him  skinketh  all  about. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Talk. 
Here's  some  good  cheer  toward} 
I  must  be  skinker  then. 

O.  P.  Grim,  try  Collier,  &c. 

Skir,  (a  word  probably  derived  from  skirmish,  a 
hasty  and  irregular  fight),  to  gamble  about  in 
haste. 

And  make  them  skirr  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 

K.  Hbn.  vi. 

Slade  (S.slad),  a  valley  or  slip  of  green  sward  in 
a  wood. 

For  he  found  tow  of  his  own  fellowes 
Were  slain  both  in  a  slade. 

O.  B.  Rob.  Hood  and  Guy,  &c. 

Slat,  a  word  yet  in  use  in  the  midland  counties,  of 

N.N  3 
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uncertain  derivation,  but  signifying  to  dash  against 
or  throw,  down  with  violence. 

Slatted  his  brains  out,  then  soos'd  him  in  the  briny  sea. 

O.  P.  Tjus  Malcontent.  % 

Sljlave,  unwrougbt  silk,  the  rough  state  of  it  pre- 
vious to  twisting. 

The  banks  with  daffodillies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Drayton's  Cynthia. 

Slip,  a  cant  word  for  a  counterfeit  coin,  being  brass, 
coloured  to  resemble  silver  or  gold. 

A  guilded  slip  carries  as  fair  a  shew 
As  perfect  gold.  O.  P.  Law  Tricks. 

We  have  brought  you  here  a  slip,  a  piece  of  false  coin. 

O.  P.  Thb  Dumb  Knight. 

Slops  (S.  glopen),  breeches  or  trunk  hose,  which 
were  worn  so  extravagantly  large  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elisabeth, that  temporary  seats  were  erected 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  wearers. 

Three  pounds  in  gold 

These  slops  contain.  O.  P.  Ram  Alley. 

Ob,  when  I  see  one  wear  a  perriwig,  I  dread  his  hair;  another 
wallop  in  a  great  slop,  &c. 

O.  P.  Ant.  and  Mbluda. 

.Slot  (S.  diian),  the  mark  of  the  divided  hoof  of 
a  deer  made  in  the  ground ;  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  signffy  the  track,  as  indicated  by  the  scent. 

If  tic  had  had  as  much  hoof  as  horn,  you  might  hare  hunted 
the  beast  by  the  slot, 

O.  P.  Tire  PAftstN't  W*». 

He  leaves  the  noisome  stench  of  the  rude  »lot. 

Mriroir. 

Slow  (S.  slew),  a  species  of  moth. 

It  is  aslowe  may  not  forbere 
Ragges  ribanid  with  gold  to  were. 

Ch  a  cent's  Rom,  or  rss  Row. 
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Slubber  (a  word  of  doubtful  etymology),  to  stain 
or  obscure  with  dirt ;  also,  to  do  any  thing1  in  a 
hasty  or  imperfect  manner. 

Tilt  evening  too  begins  to  slubber  day. 

O.  P.  Jbronimo. 
SUtkbtr  not  business  for my  sake. 

Mbr.  of  Venice. 

Smec  and  Smectymntjs,  a  club  of  parliamentary 
orators  (temp.  Charles  I.)  who  wore  cravats  of  a 
particular  fashion,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and 
called  themselves  Smectymnuus,  being  a  Word 
composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  their  names;  viz, 
Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thos.  Young, 
Matthew  Newman,  and  Wei.  Spurs  tow. 

The  handkerchief  about  his  neck> 
Canonical  cravpt  of  Sr*e?.  Nupxb^as. 

When  your  Smectymnus  surplice  wears. 

Cog.  of  Lofal  «ONes. 

SafOTH&RLicH,  of  a  dusky  complexion,  a  woj?d  pro- 
bably derived  from  smother  or  smoke.    The<Jefi 
nition  in  the  old  Glossary  to  Chaucer  is  snout- 
fair*,  a  word  as  unintelligible  as  that  which  it 
pretends  to  define. 

And  eke,  for  she  was  somdele  smother lich, 
She  was  aft  digue  as  water  in  a  diche. 

Chaucer's  Rkve's  Talk. 

Snaphance  (Ger.  schnaphan),  an  old  word  for  a 
firelock  or  musket.  • 

Theeepld  huddlef  Mvesuch  stron.f  purses  with  toojfce,  when 
they  shut  them  they  go  oJTlike  a  snaphancc* 

'  O.  P.  MOTHPH  JIPW»IB. 

Sneap  (Ic.  stkeipa),  a  checV  reproach,  or  repri- 
mand. 

Byron  is  tike  an  envious  pneaping  frost. 

Lo**'s  Lab,  Lost. 
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I  will  not  endure  this  tneap  without  reply. 

2  Part  K.  Hbw.  iv. 

Snell  (S.),  lively,  quickly,  nimbly. 

His  ost  he  hight  thidir  melle. 

Rom.  of  K.  Altsaundrb. 

Snick  up.  The  north  country  word  snick  is  the 
string  which  draws  the  latch  of  a  door.  Malone 
and  Steevens  have  given  a  wrong  explanation  of 
this  word,  alledging  that  it  is  synonimous  with  "go 
hang  yourself/'  but  it  is  more  probable  that  its 
true  meaning  is  "  draw  the  latch  and  begone." 

We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Snick  up. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Wherefore  to  prison }    Snick  up,  I  owe  yon  nothing. 

O.  P.  Thk  London  Prod. 

Snudge,  a  word  of  which  the  etymology  and  exact 
meaning  is  doubtful,  but  is  generally  supposed  to 
imply  a  sordid  and  avaricious  person.  The  de- 
finition in  Todd's  Johnson  is  not  warranted  by  any 
example. 

Snudget  may  well  be  called  jailors :  for  if  a  wretch  steal  but 
into  debt  ten  pounds,  they  lead  him  straight  to  execution. 

O.  P.   OLD   FlRTtTNATUS. 

I  tell  thee  plain  thou  art  *mudge. 

O.  P.  Summer's  Last  Will. 

Soar  (from  F.  saur,  a  reddish .  brown  colour),  a 
term  in  falconry ;  a  young  hawk  was  so  called  till 
she  had  mewed  her  feathers,  so  that  brown  soar 
feathers  were  the  remains  of  its  first  plumage. 

Stand  forjth  transforms,  Antonio,  fully  mued 
From  brown  soar  feathers. 

O.  P.  Abumazar. 

Sodden  (Ger.  sieden),  boiled  or  seethed. 
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For  guts,  soma  write,  ere  they  are  swUen, 
Are  ^t  for  music  or  for  padding. 

Hudibras, 

Soken  (S.  soc),  the  toll  or  custom  of  taking  part  of 
the  produce  as  a  remuneration  for  grinding-  at  a 
mill. 

Great  soken  hat*  this  miller  out  of  dout, 
With  whet*  and  malt  of  all  the  londe  afcout. 

Cha-ccbr's  Rbvb's  Talk. 

SollatI  (L.  solarium),  the  qpper  story  of  a  house, 
a  garret,  or  loft.  The  solarium  of  the  Romans 
was  a  level  place  at  the  top  of  the  house,  made  for 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  sun ;  in  France  an4 
other  countries,  it  is  now  used  as  a  granary  or  hay 
loft. 

Cellar*  of  <ri«*  and  tttiaw  feU  tf  wheat. 

0.  P.  Ths  Jbw  of  Malta. 

Sommlk  (S),  in  »Qwe  measure  or  degree. 

The  ru\e  of  fife  Maure  *n4  St.  9e*ft 
Because  it  was  old  and  somdple  $treit. 

ChAUCBR'8  BfONRIS  TALK. 

Sohmbr*  (P.  e*mme*r),  a  baggage  or  sutnpter 
horse. 

His  neck  is  great  as  any  ^Qnipi^r^ 
He  runneth  as  swift  as  any  destrier. 

O.  B.  Out  of  Warwick. 

&0M*NOtJtt,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  appointed  to  sum- 
mon offenders  before  the  spiritual  court,  now  ealled 
aa  apparitor. 

A  tompnmt  ihen  w«at  wita  u;  i»  th*  pj*c*. 

CHAUCBR'S  PRC>  TO  §(?J4? nour*s  Talb. 

Sooth  (S.fo&),  tm#,  faithful. 

For  in  his  faltering  motrth  unstable, 
>Co  WQrdi8fln»pr«Q9*A.  >. 

Milton's  Psalms. 

Bote  (S.  swete),  sweet. 
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When  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote. 

Chaucbr's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

Sothfa8TNE8SE  (from  sooth),  truth. 

That  please  you  will  more,  by  my  faith, 
Than  he  that  tothfastneme  uxrto  you  saith. 

Chaucer's  Nonnks  Prikstbs  Tale. 

Souter  (S.  sutere),  a  shoemaker  or  cobbler. 

Gybon  souter  he  layd  on  fast, 
Tyll  his  breeche  belt  al  to-brast. 

HUNTTNGS  OF  TBS  HARE* 

Spall  (F.  espaule),  the  shoulder. 

Their  mighty  strokes  their  habergeons  dismay'd, 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalls. 

Spjbnskr's  F.  Quekk. 

Span  counter,  a  juvenile  game,  played  with  count- 
ers. 

Boyi  shall  not  play 
At  *pan  counter  or  blow  pipe. 

DOKNB. 

Span  new.  This  word  is  supposed  by  Johnson  to 
be  derived  from  the  S.  spannan,  to  stretch,  origin- 
ally used  to  cloth  newly  extended  or  dressed ;  but 
may  it  not  be  from  span,  the  old  preterite  of  spin, 
t.  e.  cloth  newly  spun:  the  example  seems  to  jus- 
tify the  supposition. 

Richeliche  he  doth  him  schrede 
In  span  new  knightes  wede. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisauitors*. 

Spar  (S.  sparran),  to  shut  close  or  bar. 

Spmrre  the  gate  Caste  for  fear  of  fraud. 

Spins»r's  Past. 
Sparth  (S.),  a  double  axe  or  spear. 

Some  said  he  looked  grim  and  wold  fight; 
He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pounds  weight. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Talk. 

Spawl  (S.  8patl),  spit,  the  moisture  ejected  from 
the  mouth* 
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He  shall  not  be  brought  up  with  so  little  mannero,  to  spit 
and  spawl  o'  th'  floor. 

O.  F.  Th*  Poritak. 

Speed  (S.  spidian),  to  destroy,  to  kill.    This  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  this  word  is  obsolete. 

I'll  stab  her.— 
No,  I'll  speed  her  myself. 

O.  P.  Lust's  Dominion. 
How  can  you  see  to  wound  desert  so  right  ? 
Just  in  the  speeding  place. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will 

Spence  (Q.  F.  dispence)*  a  larder.,  buttery,  or  cel- 
lar. 

Al  vinolent  as  botill  in  the  spence. 

Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Talk. 

Spere  (S.  spirian),  to  ask,  inquire,  or  investigate. 

O  perfyght  key  of  David,  whych  openeth  and  no  man  tpeareth. 

O.  M.  God's  Promises. 
And  oft  he  spered  with  his  mouth. 

Chaucbr's  Sir  Thopas. 

Spittle,  a  house  appropriated  for  the  cure  of  leprous 
and  other  diseased  persons. 

She  whom  the  spittle  house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Spoons.    See  "  Apostle  Spoons." 

Sprack  (Sw.  spraeg),  apt  at  learning,  ingenious. 

He  is  a  good  sprag  memory. 

M.  Wivbs  of  Windsor. 

Springal  (O.  F.  espringaller),  a  young*  active  man, 
a  stripling. 

Among  the  rest  which  in  that  space  befel 
There  came  two  springal*  of  full  tender  years. 

Spxnsbk's  F.  Qvbxn. 
By  my  fay,  he's  a  good  proper  springoid. 

O.  P.  Wilt  Bbguilxd. 

Squire  of  the  Body,  a  cant  term  for  a  pander  or 
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apple  sqtrire.    See  "  Apple  Squire."    A  Squire 
of  the  Placket  had  the  same  meaning*. 

I  ilfe  by  the  «Msef  the  people  in *eing  Acquire  of  the  kody. 

O.  P»  The  Honest  Whore,  2  Part. 

Stable  (S.  stadet),  that  which  serves  for  a  support* 
as  a  staff  or  crutch. 

And  aged  limbs  of  cypress  stadle  stout. 

And  with  *n  ivy  twine  Ins  waist  is^girt  oboat. 

ftVENSttR'S   F.  QUEKN. 

Staffier  (F.  etitaffier),  a  servant  who  attends  on 
foot  when  his  master  rides ;  also,  tin  attendant  on 
an  officer  of  justice. 

Bcrfore  the  dame,  and  round  about, 
March'd  whftBers  and  staffiers  on  foot. 

Hudibeas. 

Stage  (F.  Huge).  A  floor  in  ancient  houses  where 
the  females  of  the  family  were  lodged  was  called 
"  the  stage." 

Then  shall  men  fetche  down  off  the  stags 
All  the  maidens  of  Taragfe. 

FfcO*KE  AND  Sj.AVCB«FUOURJC. 

Stalworth  (S.^taeJ«u>rt),boid,*coura^eous,  strong*, 
powerful. 

For  Godes  lore,  ttnlwwtke  men,  araieth  you-frste.    . 

R.  of  Gloucester's  Chro.v. 

Stammel  (O.  F.  estamet),  a  species  of  cloth,  of 
ordinary  texture ;  the  word  is  also  used  adjectively 
to  denote  its  colour,  which  was  pale  vpd.    , 

I  must  be  a  lady:  do  you  wear  your  quoif  with,  a  %pn<tyn 
licket  ?  your  stammel  petticoat  with  two  guards. } 

O.  P.  Eastward  Hoe. 
Hxat  seemM  to  stately  in  her  stammel  red. 

O.  P.  Friar  Bacon,  &c. 

Stannyjs&l,  a  bird  of  tbe  hawk  kind. 

And  with  what  wing  the  stannyeil  checks  at  it. 

Tw*tTT*  tClOHT. 
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Star  Chamber  (L.  Camera  Stellata),  an  ancient 
court  held  by  the  king  in  council,  so  called  from 
the  figures  of  stars  painted  on  the  roof;  rt  had 
cognizance  of  riots,  routs,  &c. 

There  is  a  court  above  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

Cf.  P.  The  Maonitic  Lajdy. 

Stark  (S.  stare),  strong  or  stiff. 

For,  God  be  thankid,  I  can  make  avaunt, 
I  fele  my  limmes  stark  and  suffisaunt. 

Chaucxr's  Merchant's  Tale. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff. 

K.  Hbk.  it. 

Startup,  a  kind  of  half  boot,  laced  in  front;  in  the 
midland  counties,  spatterdashes  are  still  called 
startups.   Todd  erroneously  calls  them  high  shoes* 

And  of  the  bacon's  fat  to  make 
His  startups  blacke  and  soft. 

Argentine  and  Curav. 

Stations,  the  jurnees  or  stages  between  London 
and  Rome  or  the  Holy  Land,  for  pilgrims  and 
others  to  rest  in  their  way  thither. 

Yet  have  I  been  at  Rome  also, 
And  gone  the  stations  all  arow. 

O.  P.  The  four  P*s. 

Stave  and  tail,  technical  terms  formerly  used  in 
the  Bear  Garden  sports  [see  u  Paris  Garden**], 
and  signifying  the  parting  of  the  dogs  by  means  of 
a  staff  or  by  pulling  their  tails. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd ; 
First  TruUa  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  taiPd, 
Until  the  mastiffs  loos'd  their  hold, 

'    Hudibras. 

Steeple  hat.    Hats  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf  In 
the  crown  and  rising  a  quarter  of  a  yard  abbVfe  the 
o  o 
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head,  became  fashionable  about  1500  and  con- 
tinued in  vogue  for  many  years;  they  were  called 
steeple  or  Turkey  hats. 

To  wear  Poules  steeple  for  a  Turkey  hat. 

I.  Hkywood's  Spider  and  Fly. 
How  would  this  Jong  gown  with  this  Mteeple  shew  ? 

O.  P.  Taa  Honxsx  Whore. 

SteIlify  (L.  Stella),  literally,  to  make  a  star  of; 
figuratively,  to  deify. 

No  wonder  is  thougrh  Jove  her  ttettifie. 

Chaucbr's  Pro.  to  Lao.  of  Good  Womkn. 

Sterve  (S.  fteorfan),  to  die  or  perish. 

,  Thus  he  is  woned  me  to  serve, 

•  An  evil  deth  mote  he  sterve. 

Rom.  or  Tits  Sjsvrn  Sages. 

Steven  (S.),  an  appointed  time;  unset  steven,  is 
without  previous  appointment,  unexpectedly. 

For  all  day  mete  men  at  unsett  tteven. 
\  Chaucer's  Knioht's  Talk. 

We  may  chance  to  meet  with  R©>in  Hood 
Here  at  some  unset  $t#*n. 

It.  H*m>»  an»  Ovr  o»  Gisbornk. 

Stickler,  an  umpire  between  two  combatants;  he 
was  so  called  from  carrying  a  stick  or  stave,  to  in- 
terpose, as  occasion  required,  between  the  persons 
oppdsed  to  each  other* 

And,  tiickkr  hlte,  ear  armies  separates. 

Taoi.  and  Crkss. 

Stile,  Tom  o*,  and  John  o'  Nokes,  that  is, 
Tom  of  the  Stile  and  John  of  the  Oaks,  two  ficti- 
tious nanes  formerly  used  in  law  proceedings, 
whose  services  have  long  been  superseded  by  the 
modern  names  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 
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Convey  men's  interest  and  right. 
From  Stiles* g  pocket  unto  Nokes's, 
As  easily  as  hocus  pocus. 

Hudibras. 

Stint  (S.  stintan),  to  stop  or  retard. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers. 

K.  Hkn.  viii. 

Dost  thou  bestow  Chine  alms— to  stint  their  begging? 

O.  P.  This  Jovial  CrbW. 

Stith  and  Stithy  (S.),  an  anvil,  and  sometimes 
the  forge  of  a  smith. 

■    i     i  ■  The  smith 
That  forget  sharp  swerdes  on  his  ttpth. 

CttAVCKft't  KMiaUT'S  TALK. 

My  iraaffinatioM  are  as  foul  M  Yuieaa's  itithy* 

Hai«lit. 

Stocoado  (F.  esloccade),  a  thrust  with  a  sword  or 

rapier. 

Toot  posset,  ticccodo;  and  I  know  not  what. 

M.  Wtv»«  of  Windsor. 

Stoke  (Teu.  steek),  to  confine  or  shut  up;  hence 
the  stocks,  a  place  of  confinement. 

Thyne  eye  and  eare>  as  I  have  spoke, 

Than  haddeat  thou  the  gates  «{«**. 

Gower's  Coj*.  Am. 

Stole  (L.  stola),  a  long  garment  or  robe,  anciently 
worn  by  kings,  from  whence  is  derived  the  name 
of  the  principal  officer  of  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
"  Groom  of  the  Stole." 

And  sable  stole,  of  cypress  lawn, 
Over  tfcj  «J*eent  shonWet»4rawn. 

Miltov's  Xl  Pknssroso.- 

Stool.  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  later,  it  was 
the  fashion  for  part  of  the  audience  to  sit  on  stool* 
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on  the  stage ;   the  price  of  each  stool  was  one 
shilling. 

I'll  hold  my  life  thou  took'st  me  for  one  of  the  players— if 
you  had,  I  would  have  given  you  but  sixpence  for  your  stool. 

Ind.  to  O.  P.  Thb  Malcontent* 
The  private  stage's  audience,  the  twelve  penny  stool  gentlemen. 

O.P.  Thk  Roaring  Girl. 

Stoop  (S.  stoppa),  a  measure  of  capacity,  supposed 
to  have  contained  formerly  two  quarts. 

Marian,  I  say !  a  stoop  of  wine ! 

Twelfth  Nioht. 

Stot  (S.  stod  hors),  a  young  hots*. 

The  me  sate  upon  a  right  gode  stoL 

CitAucuR'i  FAo,  to  Cant.  Tau§» 

Stound  (S,  ttund),  hour,  time. 

Soon  after  the  fin te  ttoundc 
A  litel  maiden  child  ich  founds 

Lay  l*  Frjunr, 
Alas!  that  Kound  it  shall  faU  w. 

Talk  op  Mbruk. 

Stour  (S,  lieoron),  a  battle,  assault,  or  quarrel. 

Out  of  the  stoure  two  men  askaped  ware. 

i  P.  Lanotoft's  Chron. 
The  knight  was  late©  and  stiffe  in  stour e. 

;      r,     •  CaAucRa's  Rom,  op  tss  Rose. 

Stover  (F.  estover),  provision,  fodder,  necessaries; 
it  is  a  term  still  used  in  law  to  signify  sustenance 
in  general. 

Assen  and  Mulyri  with-  heore  estwerit. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Strait  (It  stretta),  narrow,  confined,  girded  tight, 
unyielding,  rigid;  hence  the  term  strait  laeed> 
signifying  a  stiff  and  unbending  demeanour. 

My  gowne  of  greene  it  was  too  straighte, 
Before  it  was  too  wide. 

O.  B.  Chiu>  Watbrs. 
Themteof  Sfe.MaureandSt.  Benet, 
Because  it  was  old  and  somdele  streit. 

Chaucbr's  Monsis  Talk. 
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Strene  (S.strynd),  kindred,  stock,  race,  descent. 

Our  soct  is  ttrene  for  to  Bare, 

When  fathre  or  mother  arne  in  grave. 

Chaucbu's  Bom.  ow  thb  Ross. 
For  that  same  beast  was  borne  of  hellish  strene. 

Spkn&sh's  F.  Qubbn. 

Strond  (S.  sfrand),  the  beach,  verge  of  the  sea, 
river,  or  any  piece  of  water. 

And  pilgrims  for  to  seeken  stiraunge  rtrond*. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Talks* 
And  breathe  short  winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  oommene'd  in  Hrends  afar  remote. 

l  Part  K.  Hsm.  it. 

Stum  (S.  sty  man),  wine  not  fermented. 

Drink  ev'ry  letter  on't  in  stum, 

And  make  it  brisk  Champagne  becoms. 

Hudibras. 

Styvour,  an  ancient  wind  instrument,  said  to  re~ 
semble  a  bagpipe,  and  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  in 
Bretagne. 

Harpes,  et  rotes,  et  canons, 
Et  ettivet  de  CornueUe. 

Rom.  op  Clbomadbs. 

Jfury  is  ti*e  blast  of  the  rtyveur . 

Rom.  or  K.  Alisaundrb. 

Succussation  (L.succu88atio),  the  trotting  or  jog- 
ging pace  of  a  horse. 

That  is  to  say,  whether  tollatation, 
As  they  doterm't,  or  succuttation, 

HUDIMAS* 

Suckrt  (from  swefc),  a  sweetmeat  or  confect. 

I  warrant  if  tht  tucket  stood  before  thee  thy  stomach  would 
go  againet  it. 

O.  P.  Thb  Wond.  of  a?  Kingdom. 

Bring  hither  tuckets,  candied  delicates. 

O.  P.  JtST,  JSWD  MBi-L. 

SucKtNET  (F.  Bouqatekie),  a  coarse  loose  frock  or 
gaberdine,  usually  worn  by  carters  and  labourers. 
003 
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And  she  had  on  a  suckincy, 
That  not  of  hempe  hurdis  was. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose- 

-Suggil  (L.sugillo),  to  make  black  or  blue  spots  by 
beating-. 

Though  we  with  blacks  and  bines  were  suggill'd, 

Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  are  cudgellM. 

Hudibras. 

Summersault  (F.  soubresault),  a  feat  of  agiKty 
exhibited  by  a  tumbler,  by  tumbling-  head  over 
heels. 

For  which  some  do  ttie  summersault, 
And  o'er  the  bar,  like  tumblers,  vault. 

Humbras. 

Supernaculum.    See  «' Thumb  Nail/' 
Surbate  (F.  selbatir),  to  fatigue  o?  weary  by  ex- 
cessive travel,  foot  sore. 

I  am  already  Burbot ed  with  hoofing  already. 

O.  P.  The  Jovial  Grew. 

Surcease  (F.  sur  and  cesaa),  to  stop  or  cease. 

I  will  not  do't;  lest  I  surcease  to  honourmine  own  truth. 

COM10LASV8* 

Surquedry  (F.*t*r  and  cuider),  overweening  opi- 
nion, pride,  presumption. 

They  hattnce  her  cause  with  false  surquedrie. 

Chaucer's-  Com?,  of  the  B.  Knioht. 
Mighty  wanting  measure,  moveth  surquedry. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Sursanure  (L.  B%rmm  sanatum),  a  wound  healed 
outwardly  but  festering  within. 

And  well  ye  knowen  that  of  s  svrsanurt, 
In  surgery  is  perilous  the  cure. 

Chaucer's  Frakelein's  Tale. 

Suzerain  (F»),  a  name  given  in  feudal  times  to  a 
lord  who  possessed  a  fief  (t.  e.  land  held  by  fealty 
and  homage),  under  which  under  fiefs  were  held; 
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a  sort  of  subaltern  sovereign.    The  quotation  al- 
ludes to  Britain  proper  and  Bretagne  in  France. 

While  Arthur  reign'd,  two  kingdoms  born  to  bless, 
Great  Britain's  king,  and  suzerain  of  the  less. 

Lay  of  Sir  Guokmer. 

Swad  (from  S.swethan),  a  peascod  before  the*  pulse 
is  ripe,  an  immature  pea;  figuratively  used  to  sig- 
nify a  raw  country  booby. 

I'U  wareant  that  was  devised  by  some  raw  country  swad. 

O.  P.  Midas. 

Swaddle,  a  ludicrous  word  used  by  Butfter,  signify- 
ing to  beat,  cudgel,  or  drub. 

Great  in  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle. 

Hudibras. 

Swart  (S.  sweari),  dark  brown  inclining  to  black. 

Swart,  like  my  shoe. 

Com.  op  Errors. 
No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 

Muton's  Comus. 

Swash,  to  make  a  noise  or  clatter,  to  bluster;  hence 
a  swashbuckler  is  a  noisy  swaggering  bully. 

As  young  as  I  am,  I  remember  these  three  swashsrs. 

K.  Hkn.  ▼. 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 

As  You  Li sc  It. 

Sweaven  (S,  swefen),  a  dream. 

Now,  by  my  faye,  said  jollye  Robin, 
A  sweaven  I  had  this  night. 

O.  B.  R.  Hood  and  G.  o*  Gisborvb, 

Swelte  (S.  sweltan),  died,  fainted,  swooned. 

All  that  he  hitte  anon  they  swelte. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cobur  dk  Lion, 
Ful  ofte  a  day  he  swelte  and  said  alas ! 
For  sene  his  lady  shall  he  never  mo. 

CitAircBR's  Kniobt's  Talk, 

SWere  (S,  sweor),  the  neck. 
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Sir  Kay  beheld  that  lady's,  face. 
And  looked  upon  her  sweere* 

Tub  Marriaob  or  Sir  Gawatn. 
QentU  body  for  to  fond, 
White  swire  and  long  anns. 

Talk  or  Mbrlin. 

Swilke  (S.  vwilce),  such,  or  to  the  same  purpose. 

I  have  herd  say  men  shuld.take  of  twa  thinges; 
Swilke  as  he  findis,  or  swilke  as  he  brings. 

Chaucer's  Rktb's  Tali. 

Swinge  buckler,  a  riotous  boaster  or  bully.  See 
"Swash." 

Yon  had  not  four  such  swinge  bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  it. 

Swink  (S.  surinc),  labour,  toil. 

Chad  a  goodly  dinner  for  all  ray  sw«a*e  and  swynche. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needle. 
Great  loobees  and  Jong,  Chat  loth  were  to  swinke. 

P.  Plowman's  Vis. 

Swithe  (S.),  quickly,  instantly. 

King  Estmere  threw©  the  harpe  asyde, 
And  swithe  he  drew  his  braade. 

O.  B.  K.  Estmkrk. 

Sword.  This  weapon  was  formerly  made  with  a 
cross  at  the  handle,  whence  it  was  customary  for  a 
person  to  attest  the  truth  by  kissing  the  cross. 

Swear  by  this  sword 
Thou  witt  perform  my  bidding. 

Wwtbr's  Taib> 

And  here  upon  my  sword  I  make  protest. 

O.  P.  Gr-A  Green*. 


TV 


Taas  (F.  tax),  a  heap  or  mound. 

To  ransake  in  the  taas  of  bodys  dad*. 

Chaucbr'*  Knight's  Taie. 
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Tabard  (F.  tabarre),  a  jacket  or  sleeveless  coat, 
formerly  worn  by  persons  of  rank  as  a  surcoat,  but 
now  only  used  by  heralds  as  part  of  their  official 
costume.  It  is  the  sign  of  an  ancient  inn  in  South- 
wark,  now  corruptly  called  the  Talbot. 

It  befell  that  season,  on  a  day* 

In  South  wark,  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant*  Tales. 

Table  (S.  t<£jt),  a  memorandum  book  or  tablet, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  generally  made  of  ivory. 

A  palf  of  tobtt%  ail  of  ivotie. 
My  tubhi,  meet  it  is  I  lit  it  town, 

llAMt-ST. 

Tabovren,  making  a  continued  drumming  noise!  a* 
on  a  tabor. 

TH*t  t*hm*m  in  yew?  eares  many  r  ■«*». 

Chavcrr'is  Fro.  tq  hM,  pf  Ooqb  Womkv, 

Tack  (JF.  attacker),  to  join  or  sew  slightly  together . 

But  If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tach. 

KUDIBRA3. 

Tales  (L.)/  persons  supplying  the  place  of  jurors 
not  appearing  or  being  challenged;  those  in  court 
are  impannelled  to  make  the  jury  complete. 

At  inconsiderable  values 

To  lerve  for  jurymen  or  talet, 

Ibid. 

Tall  (B.  *«J),  stout,  bold,  courageous;  it  had  for- 
merly no  reference  to  height 

I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I  would  have  made 
yon  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

M.  Wives  o*  Windsor. 

We  be  three  tall  yeomen  and  thou  but  one. 

O*  P.  G.  a  Grbbn*« 
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Tapet  (L.  tapetia),  cloth  worked  in  figures,  tapestry. 

Harke  in  your  /ear,  my  bedde  fresh  and-gay  t, 
I  hare  behanged  with  tapettett  new  bought. 

Chaucbik's  Rem.  of  Lovk. 
And  in  those  tapets  weren  fashioned 
Many  faire  portraicts. 

Sfknsik's  F.  Quehs. 

Tare  (It.  tart),  a  coin  of  Italy  of  the  value  of  five 
pence  English. 

As  whilom  to  the  wolfe  spake  the  mare. 
Of  all  her  arte  count  I  not  a  tare. 

Chaucsb's  Rmvb»8  Talk. 

Targe  (S.  targa),  a  small  buckler  or  shield. 

Many  a  bright  helme  and  many  a  spere  and  targe. 

CiiAucsK'i  Comp.  or  Q.  Annelida. 

Tarre,  to  stimulate,  encourage,  or  set  on;  a  word 
of  uncertain  etymology,  unless  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  S.  taran,  to  irritate  or  provoke. 

Fadris,  nyle  ye  terre  your  tonnes  wrath. 

WlCilFFK. 

And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  bis  master  that  doth  torn  him  on. 

K.  John. 

Task  (Br.  tasq).  This  word  formerly  meant  a  sub- 
sidy or  pecuniary  tribute  in  lieu  of  services,  de- 
nominated tasks,  to  be  performed  by  tenure.  The 
word  has  been  corrupted  into  tear. 

In  short  time  after  hedepoe'dtheltingr— 
And  in  the  neck  of  that  toftM  the  whole  state. 

1  Pa*t  K.  H*n.  iv. 

TA8TB  (F.  tarter),  to  touch,  handle,  or  feel. 

Leeches  lit  they  hao  i«foua*\ 
That  gon  to  totty  his  wpuod. 

Axis  and  Amu. 

Tatore  (f.  attacker)  f  to  fasten  to  a  garment  by  a 
loop  or  button,  to  stitch  to. 
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Hie  me  to  Sim  Glover's  shop,  there  ceek  for  a  thong. 
Therewith  this  breech  to  tatche  and  tye  it  as  ich  may. 

O.  P.  Gam.  GtraroN's  Niedli. 

Tavern  token.  Small  coin  were  allowed  to  be 
struck  by  tradesmen  during  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth and  subsequently,  and  called  tokens;  they 
were  made  of  brass  generally,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
farthing,  though  current  for  a  halfpenny.  Victual* 
lers,  for  the  convenience  of  change,  coined  a  great 
quantity,  and  from  hence  is  derived  the  terra  u  a 
tavern  token." 

I  hare  a  device  will  sting  him  if  he  have  but  a  thimbleful  of 
blood,  or  a  spleen  not  so  big  as  a  tavern  token. 

O.P.  Thk  Honkst  Whork, 

Tead  (O.  F.  fede),  a  torch. 

With  his  bright  tead,  which  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

Spbnskr'h  Epitji. 

Tease  (S.  tasan),  to  disentangle  or  unravel ;  hence 
to  touzel  is  to  pull  about  or  lug. 

And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  will  serve  to  ply 
lfec  sampler  and  to  teaxe  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton's  Comus. 

Teen  (S.  tinmi),  grief  or  sorrow. 

Love,  of  which  Arcite  hath  neither  rothe  ne  tene. 

Chavckr's  Comp.  o*  Q.  Annslida. 
My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  at  teen, 

ShAKSPKARB'S  V*NU3   AND  AfiONIS. 

Tent,  a  corruption  of  tend,  to  watch,  look  after,  or 
observe. 

See  ye  take  tent  to  this. 

B.  Jonson's  Sao  Shkphbrd. 
Ye  maun  baud  wessel  by  the  end  of  the  loan,  and  take  tent 
o'  the  jaw-hole. 

Gut  Mannsrino. 

Tercel  (It.  terzuolo),  a  mule  bawk. 

The  falcon  as  the  tercel  for  all  the  ducks  i»  th'  river. 

Troi.  akd  Ca«?sv 
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Termagatjnt  (L.  Termagnus),  a  name  given  in  the 
old  romances  to  the  god  of  the  Saracens,  and  ge- 
nerally coupled  with  M ahound  or  Mahomet,  the 
prophet  of  the  Turks. 

The  lesser  part  on  Christ  believed  well, 
On  Termagaunt  the  more  and  on  Mahowne. 

Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  Bulloign. 
Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  raightye  Mahound  and  great  Termagaunt. 

Bp.  Hall's  Satirbs. 

Terrier,  a  word  formerly  applied  to  persons  of  evil 
repute  of  either  sex,  but  generally  to  prostitutes 
who  visited  the  city  in  term  time  for  the  purpose 
of  intriguing  with  the  law  students. 

Country  ladies  twelve  j  termers  aD. 

O.  P.  Tirs  Goblins. 

Terremote  (O.  F.  teremuet),  an  earthquake. 

All  the  halle  quoke 
As  it  a  terremote  were. 

Oowkr's  Con.  Am. 

Tester  (R  testiere),  a  steel  cap#  or  helmet. 

lire  shieldes  bright,  testers  and  trappures. 
*  Chaucer's  Knight's  Talb. 

Te«ton  (from  O.  F.  teste,  a  head),  a  coin  origin- 
ally of  the  value  of  ISd,  afterwards,  of  9d.  and 
lastly,  of  6rf.  which  still  retains  the  name  of  tes- 
ter. 

There,  then,  here's  a  teston  for  you. 

O.  P.  Thb  Honbst  Whore. 

Tetchy,  peevish,  froward,  touchy. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 

v  K.  Rich.  til. 

Thacke  (S.  thace),  thatch ;  a  man  who  roofs  houses 
with  straw;  &c.  is  still  called  a  thacker. 
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That  they  would  ever  in  houses  of  thacke 
Their  lives  lead,  and  weare  butblacke. 

Chaucer's  Dream. 

Tharm   (S.  thearm),  the  intestines  of  animals,  of 
which  puddings  are  made. 

Great  chieftain  o'  the  pudding  race ! 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place. 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm. 

Burns'  Hacom. 

Thede  (S.  theod),  a  country,  land,  or  kingdom. 

Thou  shalt  have  Perse  and  Mede, 
And  Babylon  the  riche  thede. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Theorbo  (It.  tiorba),  a  large  lute. 

And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song 
And  a  well  tun'd  theorbo. 

Hudibras. 

Thew  (S.  theavj),  manners,  qualifications,  demean- 
our. 

And  full  of  vice  and  wicked  thewes. 

Chaucbr's  House  of  Fame. 
The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  upbrought 
In  goodly  thewes  and  godly  exercise. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Thewes  (S.  theow),  muscular  strength. 

Care  I  for  the  limbs,  the  thewest  the  stature  of  a  man? 

<2  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Thilk  (S.thilc),  that  same,  the  like;  a  contraction 
of  the  ilke. 

And  also  of  wivehood  thilk  tendir  floure. 

Chaucer's  Merchant's  Talk. 
I  love  thilk  lass :  alas !  why  do  I  love  ? 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

Thill  (S.  thille),  the  shafts  of  a  waggon  or  cart. 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  my  thill  horse 
Dobbin  has  on  his  tail.  Mbr.  of  Venice. 

Thirl  (S.  thirlian),  to  pierce  or  stab. 

So  thirled  with  the  point  of  remembrauncc, 

The  swerde  of  sorrow,  wette  with  false  pleaaunce. 

Chaucer's  CoAtr.  of  Q.  Annelida. 
PP 
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Thole  (L.  tholm),  the  centre  of  the  arched  roof  of 
a  temple. 

Let  altars  smoke  and  tholes  expect  our  toils. 

O.  P.  Fuxmvs  Troks. 

Thorp  (S.  thorp),  a  village. 

Cities,  burroughs,  casteles,  and  hie  tours, 
Thorpes  and  barnis. 

Chaucer's  Wifb  of  Bath's  Tals. 

Thrall  (S.  thrall),  a  slave  or  bondsman. 

My  servant  which  that  is  roy  thrall  by  right. 

Chaucer's  Dr.  of  Physick's  Tale, 

Threape  (S.  ihrafian),  to  argue,  contend,  or  per* 
tenaciously  dispute. 

It's  no  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threape, 
Unless  he  first  give  o'er  the  plea. 

O.  B.  Take  Thy  Old  Cloak  about  Thbb. 

Three  Pigeons,  at  Brentford.  This  very 
ancient  inn  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early 
dramatists,  and  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have  been 
in  no  great  repute;  it  is  remarkable  as  having  had 
for.  its  landlord  the  celebrated  tragedian  John 
Lowine,  a  co temporary  of  Shakspeare  and  one  of 
the  original  Actors  in  his  plays,  who  died  there  at 
a  very  advanced  age. 

Th'art  admirably  suited  for  the  Three  Pigeons,  at  Brentford; 
I'll  swear  I  know  thee  not. 

O.  P.  The  Roarino  Girl. 
We  will  turn  our  course 
To  Braineford,  westward; 
My  bud  of  the  night,  we'll  tickle  it  at  the  Three  Pigeons. 

B.  Joxsox'9  Alchymist. 

Thridborow  (from  third  and  borough),  a  petty 
peace  officer  or  village  constable. 

Hob  Andrew  he  was  thridboro; 

He  bflUl  horn  "  pesse,"  God  gif  him  sorro ! 

Hpnttno  of  the  Hare. 
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Thrill  (S.  thirlian),  to  pierce  or  thrust  through; 
from  hence  the  modern  word  drill. 

Though  ye  him  thrilled  with  a  spere. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw. 

Spsn'ser's  F.  Queen. 

Turing  (S.  thringan),  to  press,  thrust,  or  squeeze, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  present  word  throng-. 

But  in  his  sieve  he  gan  to  thring 
A  rasour  sharpe  and  well  beting. 

»  Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Throstle  (S.),  the  thrush. 

Te  deum  amoris  sang  the  thrustle  cock. 

Chauckh's  Court  of  Love. 
If  a  throttle  sing,  he  folia  straight  a  capering. 

Mkr,  of  Venice. 

Throw  (8,  thrah),  a  time,  a  white,  a  short  space. 

Echt  men  hadde  grete  throws 
For  to  loke  that  was  his  owe. 

Rom.  or  X.  Alisavnbm. 
And  love  had  gette  him  in  this  throw* 
Another  arow  into  his  bowe. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  or  tri  Ross. 

Thrum,  the  ends  of  a  weaver's  warp,  the  fringe, 
any  coarse  woollen  yarn ;  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Norman-French  thrommes.  The  caps  of  the 
common  'people  were  formerly  made  of  thrum. 

And  there's  her  thrum  hat  ajnd  her  muffler. 

M.  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Thumb  nail.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  with 
topers  to  drain  the  cup  out  of  which  they  had 
drank  upon  the  thumb  nail,  to  shew  that  all  the 
liquor  was  drank,  and  this  was  called  drinking 
supernaculum. 

We  have  general  rules  that  goe  from  drunkard  to  drunkard; 
as,  not  to  leave  any  flock es  in  your  pot,  to  knock  the  glass  on 
Yonr  thumbe  when  you  have  done* 

P.  Pknvilissks  Supp. 
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Thwittle  (S.),  a  knife ;  the  word  is  still  in  use  in 
the  north. 

A  Sheflld  thwitle  bare  he  in  his  hose. 

Chaucer's  Rbvk's  Tale. 
Now  having"  spent  their  drink  and  vittles, 
They  rose  to  wipe  their  greasy  thwittles. 

Cotton's  Virg.  Travy 

Tick  (F.  tique),  a  small  black  insect  which  infests 
sheep. 

I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

*   Troi.  and  Cress. 

Tickle.  In  the  sense  this  word  is  used  by  Chaucer 
and  others,  it  is  of  doubtful  etymology ;  it  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  fickle!  as  it  bears  the  sama 
meaning — unsteady,  uncertain. 

For  horde  hath  hate  and  eUmbynf  ttktlnem, 

Chauckr's  Ba&adjb  of  Gopk  CouNSAitie, 
Now  stands  our  fortune  on  a  tickle  point. 

0.  P.  The  Spanish  Traokdv. 

Tide  (S.  tid),  time  or  season,  the  divisions  of  thet 
24  hours.  From  an  ancient  book,  in  the  old  Ger-» 
man  dialect,  called  Speygel  der  Leyen,  or  the 
Mirrour  of  Laymen,  it  appears  that  the  24  hours 
were  divided  into  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none,  vesper* 
fall  of  night,  and  metten,  t.  e,  nightly  mass.  Our 
ancestors  had  also  certain  divisions  of  the  artificial 
day,  as  prime,  noon,  undertide,  &c. 

Thus  these  dragons  with  these  knights 
Foughten  two  tides  of  the  night. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundrb. 
And  rest  their  weary  limbs  a  tide. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Tiffeler.  This  word  is  uncertain  both  as  to  its 
definition  and  etymology.    Dr.  Jamieson  says,  to 
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tiffle  is  to  disorder  by  handling-,  and  illustrates  this 
meaning  by  quoting  P.  Plowman  ;  but  the  quota- 
tion is  from  Chaucer,  which  does  not  warrant  the 
definition  given  to  it  by  the  doctor.  I  conceive 
the  word*o  be  derived  from  the  old  French  attifer, 
to  deck,  adorn,  or  make  spruce ;  and  that  tiffeler 
signified  a  person  overfond  of  dress:  to  be  lift  out 
is  still  a  saying  of  a  person  smartly  or  sprucely 
drest.  The  context  of  The  Ploivman's  Tale  jus- 
tifies the  definition  here  given  of  the  word. 

Tifelers,  attired  in  trecherie, 

All  such  factours  foule  hem  befall. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Talk. 

Till  (S.  til),  to  or  unto ;  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  by  all  the  old  authors,  and  it  is  still  so  used 
in  the  north. 

Worde  is  coming  to  lovely  London 
Till  the  fourth  Harry  our  kyng. 

O.  B.  Chsvy  Chack. 

Tilly  valley,  an  expression  of  impatience  or  con- 
tempt at  a  triffling  or  absurd  observation,  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  French  hunting  phrase,  "  Ty 
y  hillaut  et  valleey"  but  this  derivation  seems 
hypothetical;  the  probability  is,  that  like  most  in- 
terjectional  phrases,  as  pshaw!  &c.  though  the 
meaning  may  be  understood,  the  origin  of  the  term 
is  lost  in  obscurity. 

Am  not  I  of  her  blood,  tilly  valley  lady  ? 

Twelfth  Night. 

Tilth  (S,  Mian),  the  tilling,  digging,  or  improv- 
ing land. 
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Even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Meas.  for  Meas. 

Tine  (S.  tynan),  to  set  on  fire  or  light. 

The  clouds, 

Justling  or  push'd  with  winds  rude,  in  their  shock 
Tine  the  slant  lightening. 

Par.  Lost, 

Tire  (F.  atours),  the  head  dress  of  a  woman. 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  her's. 

Tw»  Gents,  of  Verona. 

Tire  (S.  tiran),  a  term  in  falconry,  signifying-  to 
prey  upon  or  tear  to  pieces. 

Look  how  that  goshawk  tireth. 

Gowkr's  Con.  Am. 
Ixion's  torment,  Sysiph's  rolling  stone, 
And  th'  eagle  tyering  on  Prometheus. 

O.  P.  Cornelia. 

Tofore  (S.  toforan),  before.  To  is  frequently  by 
old  writers  prefixed  to  other  words  without  vary- 
ing their  signification ;  as,  to-brent,  to-tore,  &c. 

O  would  thou  wert  as  thou  to/ore  hast  been. 

Trr.  And  ron. 

Tokens.  The  spots  which  appeared  upon  the  skins 
of  persons  infected  with  the  plague  were  called 
tokens,  as  being  certain  signs  of  death. 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it  Cry—no 
recovery. 

Troi.  and  Cress. 

Tole  (S.),  to  invite,  induce,  or  draw  by  allurement. 

To  make  me  follow,  and  to  tole  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools. 

Fletcher's  Faithful  Shefbrdbss. 
Now  comes  my  part  to  toll  him  hither. 

0.  P.  Women,  beware  Women. 

Toledo,  a  city  of  New  Castile,  in  Spain,  famous 
for  making  fine  tempered  sword  blades* 
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The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty. 

HlTDIBRAS. 

Tollutation  (L.  toluto),   the  ambling  pace  of  a 

horse.     See  "  Succusation." 
Toppe  (S.  top),  the  head,  crown,  or  summit  of  any 

thing-. 

Toppe  and  rogge,  and  croupe  and  cors, 
Is  semblable  to  an  hors. 

Rom.  of  K.  Alisaundre. 

Topsy  turvey,  upside  down  or  bottom  upwards. 
This  word  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  several 
philologists  as  to  its  etymology;  the  editor  of  the 
last  edition  of  The  Old  English  Drama  suggests 
that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  topside  t'other  way, 
and  this  seems  most  clearly  to  define  its  meaning. 

We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsy  turvy  down. 

K.  Hbn.  iv. 
That  sees  the  world  turn  topsy  turvy  with  me. 

O.  P.  Englishmen  for  My  Money. 

Tort  (F.),  wrong  or  injury;  a  word  still  retained 
in  law  proceedings. 

Gainst  him  that  had  them  long  oppress'd  with  tort, 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Tortive  (L.  tortus)  9  wreathed,  twisted. 

Infed  the  sound  pine  and  divert  its  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  its  course  of  growth. 

Tempest. 

Tote  (S.  totian),  to  pry,  to  look  after;  to  tout  is  a 
word  still  in  use  at  watering  places,  signifying  to 
look  after  and  solicit  custom  to  taverns,  &c. 

Thei  toteth  on  their  summe  total. 

Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tale. 
Then  toted  I  unto  a  taveroe. 

P,  Plowman's  Creed, 
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Tourney  (L.  tournamentum),  a  mock  battle  or 
military  sport,  where  many  combatants  were  en- 
gaged; the  joust  was  a  trial  of  skill  between  one 
man  and  another. 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Of  iurneyt  and  of  trophies  hung. 

Milton'*  II  Psnseroso. 

Trail  (F.  tradller),  a  term  in  hunting,  signifying 
the  scent  left  on  the  ground  ran  over  by  the  game. 

If  I  crjr  out  thus  upon  no  trait,  never  trust  «ne  when-  I  open 
again. 

M.  Wives  or  Windsor. 

Traile  (F.  treille),  an  arbour. 

And  sette  me  down  alone  behind  a  traile, 
Ful  of  levis,  to  see  so  grete  mervaile. 

Chaucsm'js  La  Bells  Dams,  ice. 

Trammel  (O.  F.  tramel),  a  net  to  catch  birds. 

Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  upty 
In  braided  trammels, 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Transmew  (F.  transmuer),  to  change  or  meta- 
morphose. 

Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew. 

Ibid. 

-Trash,  to  cut  off  or  lop  the  superfluous  branches  of 
trees;  probably  a  corruption  of  the  F.  trancher,  to 
cut. 

Whom  to  advance  and  whom 
To  trash  for  overtopping. 

Tsmpsst. 

Traytrip,  an  old  game  at  tables  or  draughts. 

But  leaving  curies,  lett's  goe  to  dice  awhile, 
To  passage,  trei  trippet  hazard,  or  mumchance. 

Machivell's  Dogox. 

Treague  (low  L.  treuga),  a  truce  or  cessation  of 
hostility. 
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She  them  besought,  daring:  their  quiet  treague, 
Into  her  lodging  to  refrane  awhile. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Trechoure  (F»  tricheup)>  a  traitor  or  treacherous 
person. 

God  judged  me  for  a  thefe  treachour. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Ross. 
In  which  the  kyng  was  a  trechetou* 
Disguised  slaine. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen* 

Tregetoure  (F.  tricheur),  a  cheat,  juggler,  of 
impostor. 

Two  tregetoures  art  thou  and  he, 
That  in  mine  hottse  do  me  this  shame. 

Chaucer's  ROMi  0*  TUB  Rosih 

Tunghakt  (F,),  iharp,  cutting. 

Aye  tey  his  hell  he  fe&fe  a  long  paviule, 
Asd  el  a  §w©rd  ful  frotefttftf  w&§  the  bifttle, 

Trenghmqri,  an  old  lively  danee,  much  in  repute 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

I'U  ffiftHe  him  dance  a  trenchmore  to  my  gwpro\ 

0.  p.  Bam  Ai^b** 
Ffaith  my  tongue  trips  trenchmore, 

O,  P.  The  London  Prod, 

Trental  (F.  trente),  the  service  of  thirty  masses  * 
said  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person ;  also,  the 
allowance  to  the  priest  for  performing-  the  service* 

^rentalls,  quoth  he,  delivereth  fro  penaunce 
Their  friendis  soulis,  as  well  old©  as  youoge, 

Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Tamb,. 

Trepeget  (F.  trebuehet),  a  military  weapon  for 
projecting  stones. 

Withouten  stroke  it  mote  be  tafce, 
Of  trepeget  or  mangonel. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  op  the  Rqsk. 

Tretable  (F),  tractable,  mild,  gentle. 
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Kneeling'  down,  with  wordis  lamentable 
Do  your  message,  speke  faire  and  tretabte. 

Chaucer's  Lam.  of  M.  MAGDSUtfir. 

Trist  (L.  tristis),  sorrowful,  melancholy,  gloomy* 

Amaz'4,  asham'd,  disgrac'd,  sad,  silent,  trist, 
Alone  he  would  all  day  in  darkness  sit. 

Fairfax. 

TrisTE,  a  rendezvous  or  appointed  meeting. 

Ye  shall- be  set  at  such  a  trist  e, 

That  hart  and  hind  shall  come  to  your  fiste. 

Lydgatb's  Squir*  of  Low  Degrbs. 
Think  not  Gray  Steel,  albeit  he  wold, 
Shall  hinder  you  your  tryst  to  hold. 

O.  B.  Sir  Egkr,  Sir  Graham,  ASD 
fern  Gray  Stsbli 

Triumph.  Any  public  exhibition  or  grand  preop- 
tion was  formerly  §o  called,  which  generally  took 
place  at  night!  and  was  accompanied  by  penons 
bearing  torches. 

Of  theu  art »  perpetual  triumph,  m  ererl&ftfaf  fcenflre  tight 

1  Fart  X,  H**,  iv, 

Taoiii*  (Du,  trollm),  a  phrase  in  drinking  for  pass- 
ing the  bowl  or  cup. 

Trowt  the  bowl,  the  jolly  nut  brown  bowl. 

Dbkkar's  Shoemakers'  Hompat, 
J*ow  the  cups  trgll  to  what  the  gossips  whistles. 

O.  P.  A  Chast  May©  in  Chkapsidb. 

Trol  my  dame,  a  corruption  of  the  French  trou 
madame,  a  game  played  by  rolling  small  balls  into 
holes  made  in  a  board. 

A  fellaw,  sir.,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trol-my -dames. 

Winter's  Taj,*., 

Trossers  (F,  trousses),  long  breeches,  similar  to 
the  modern  pantaloon,  except  that  they  were  not 
worn  loose  but  close  to  the  skirt* 
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You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland;  your  French  hose  off  and 
in  your  strait  trotters. 

K.  Hen.  v. 

Trot  (Ger.),  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  an  old 
woman. 

The  old  trot  sits  greeting,  with  alas  !  and  alas ! 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needle. 
Go !  that  gunpowder  consume  the  old  trot. 

O.  P.  The  Supposes. 

Trouve;rs  (P.),  the  ancient  poets  of  the  north  of 
France,  who  with  their  minstrels  were  the  con- 
stant attendants  at  the  tables  of  the  great  barons, 
at  which  were  sung*  and  recited  the  warlike  deeds 
of  their  ancestors. 

While  needy  knights  trouvcrst  the  sires  of  verse, 
And  thralls  his  large  beneficence  rehearse. 

Lay  op  Sir  Gruelan. 

Trow  (S.  triowe),  to  think,  conceive,  believe,  or 
trust,  a  very  old  word,  and  sometimes  used  as  an 
interjection. 

Al  short  wordis  thou  shalt  trow  all  by  me. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Crssc. 
I  trow  he'll  come  no  more  to  my  house. 

O.  P.  Wily  Beguiled. 
Who's  there  trow? 

M.  Wives  op  Windsor. 

Truchman  (F.),  an  interpreter. 

For  he  that  is  the  troucheman  of  a  stranger's  tongue  may 
well  declare  his  meaning. 

Whetstone's  Heptamkron. 

Attain'd  thy  language,  I'll  thy  truckman  be. 

O.  P.  The  Queen  of  Arragon. 

Prueman,  a  word  in  use  formerly  to  signify  an 
honest  man,  in  opposition  to  a  thief. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  truemen. 

\  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 
Now,  truemant  try  if  thou  can'st  rob  a  thief. 

O.  P.  The  Four  Apprentices  or  London. 
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Truepenny,  a  familiar  word  for  an  honest  fellow. 

Say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? 

Hamlet. 
IUo !  ho !  there,  old  truepenny. 

O.P.  Thk  Malcontent. 

TrCmp,  an  ancient  game  at  cards,  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  like  the  modern  game  of  whist. 

We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hard  by  the  fyre. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needle. 

Tryacle  (L.  theriaca),  treacle,  a  supposed  remedy 
against  poison,  very  efficacious,  according  to  an- 
cient opinion. 

Of  the  water  drinke  ne  taste. 
Or  he  had  asked  tryacle  in  haste. 

Rom.  of  K.  AlisaundrE, 
Rycher  is  one  boxe  of  this  tryacle 
Than  all  thy  relykes  that  do  no  myrakele. 

O.  P.  The  Four  P's. 

Tumbler,  a  species  of  dog,  the  breed  of  which  is 
now  extinct,  so  called  from  its  hunting  rabbits,  &c. 
by  not  running  directly  to  the  game,  but  in  a  care- 
less manner,  tumbling  about  till  within  reach  of 
the  animal,  which  it  seized  by  a  sudden  spring. 

Or  like  a  tumbler ',  that  does  play 
His  game  and  look  another  way. 

Hudibras. 

Turnbull  Street.  This  street  (properly  Turn- 
mill  Street),  near  Clerkenwell,  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  the  lowest  classes  of  thieves  and  prosti- 
tutes. 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me 
of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
Turnbull  Street. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  iv. 

Like  one  of  those  same  rambling  boys,  that  reign 
In  Turnbull  Street. 

O.  P.  Amends  for  Ladies. 
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Twattle  (Teii.  schwatzen),  idle  prate  or  chatter. 

Let  twat line  Fame  cheat  others'  rest. 

O.  P.  What  You  Will. 

Twibill  (S.),  a  sort  of  halberd,  pole  axe,  or  two 
edged  sword. 

The  churlish  axe  and  t  ivy  bill  to  prepare. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion. 
Where  twibill  hung  with  basket  hilt. 

Cotton's  Vxro.  Trav. 

Twiggen  (S.  twig),  made  of  twigs,  wicker  work. 

I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 
n  Othello. 

Twight  (S.  edwitan),  to  reproach,  sneer  at,  or 
flout ;  to  twit,  which  is  the  modern  word. 

And  evermore  she  did  him  sharply  twight, 

For  breach  of  faith  to  her  which  he  had  firmly  pMght. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here? 

3  Part  K.  Hen.  n. 

Twin  (S.  twamaii),  to  part  or  divide. 

We  see  all  day  in  place  thing  that  a  manne  Wynnes, 
It  is  told  purchase  whether  he  holde  or  twynnes. 

P.  Lanotoft*s  Chron*. 
Sche  has  twin'd  the  zong  thing  and  his  life, 
A  word  he  nevir  spak  xnair. 

O.  B.  The  Jew's  Davohter. 

Twire.  This  word  is  of  doubtful  etymology;  the 
fanciful  one  of  Todd,  from  the  Germ,  zittern,  to 
tremble,  is  not  justified  by  any  authority,  and  the 
examples  quoted  by  him  rather  confirm  the  defini- 
tion given  by  others,  t.  e.  to  peep  or  leer  slyly  or 
secretly. 

Which  maids  will  twire  at  through  their  fingers. 

B.  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd. 
I  spied  a  thing  and  I  peer'd,  and  I  tweer*d  underneath. 

p.  P.  Ant.  and  Mslliba* 
I  saw  the  wench  which  twir'd  and  twinkled  at  thee. 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas. 
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V  and  U. 
Vade  (L*  vado),  to  fade,  pass  away,  or  decay. 

As  vaded  gloss  no  Tubbing:  win  refresh; 

Shakspsark's  Pass.  Pilgrim. 
However  &ay  *neir  blossom  or  their  blade 
Do  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Vail  (F.  amler),  to  lower;  to  bend  in  token  of 
submission  or  respect. 

Let  me  alone,  my  lord;  PU  make  them  vail  their  plumes. 

O.  P.  George  a  Greene. 
Seeing  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  world,  he  will  vail  bonnet  to  beauty. 

O.  P.  Endymion.  # 

Valise  (F.),  a  portmanteau,  cloak  bag-,  or  wallet. 

In  the  tallies  of  my  trust  lock'd  up  for  ever. 

B.  Jonhon's  T.  of  a  Tub. 

Vantbrace  (F.  avantbras),  a  piece  of  armour  to 
protect  the  arm. 

And  my  vanibraee  put  this  withered  brawn. 

Troi.  and  Cress. 

Varlet  (Q.F.),  a  name  formerly  given  to  all  young 
men  of  noble  birth  previous  to  receiving-  the 
honour  of  knighthood ;  afterwards  it  designated 
an  attendant  on  a  knight  or  warrior;  and  finally 
it  became  and  still  continues  a  term  of  reproach. 

Good  luck,  my  mates,  wherever  he  abides. 
Our  gentle  varlet  Aucassin  betides. 

O.  B.  Aucassin  and  Nicolette. 
Call  here  my  varlet;  I'll  unarm  again. 

Troi.  and  Cress. 

VavaSovre  (F.  wvasseur),  formerly  a  nobleman 
next  in  dignity  to  a  baron,  but  the  precise  rank  is 
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pot  defined ;  in  later  times  it  was  a  name  applied 
to  one  who  holding  of  a  superior  le*d  had  others 
holding*  under  him. 

A  sheriff*  had  he  been  and  a  coronour, 
Was  no  where  such  a  worthy  vavasour. 

Chaucer's  Franklrin's  Talk. 

Vaward  (from  van  and  ward),  the  fore  part. 

Since  we  have- the  vavmrd  of  the  day; 

My  lore  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 

Mids.  Night's  Dream. 

Veck  (It.  vecchia),  an  old  woman;  a  term  of  de- 
rision. 

Which  hath  ordained  jealouaie, 
An  olde  vecke,  for  to  espie 
TJte  manir  of  his  gouvemauoce. 

Chavcbr'8  Rom.  of  tri  Rose. 

Veget  (L.  vegetus),  lively,  active,  sprightly. 

A  stone  of  lustre,  I  assure  you  j 

It  darts  a  pretty  light,  a  veget  spark. 

O.  P.  The  Ordinary. 

Vein  (F.  veine),  humour,  mood,  temper. 

There-  ia  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein. 

Mids.  Night's  Driam. 
I  .am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to  day. 

K.  Rich,  iik 

Velure  (F.  velours),  velvet. 

Did  not  you  walk  the  town 
In  a  long  cloak  half  compass'd  i  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  vellure? 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Noblb  Gent. 

V^eney  and  Venew  (F.  venue),,  a  bout  ox  turn  of 
fencing*,  a  hit. 

I  hruis'd  my  shin  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger,  three. 
veneyt  for  a  dish  of  stew'd  prunes. 

M.  Wivks  of  Windsor. 

So  there's  veny  for  veney;  I  have  given't  him  in  the  speeding 
place.  O.  P.  The  Widow's  Tears. 

^entaile.     See  "  Adventiale." 
aa2 
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Ventousing  (F.  ventouter),  cupping* 

That  neither  veine,  blode,  ne  ventousing, 
Ne  drinkis  of  herbes  may  ben  helping. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tal*. 

Verdite  (L.  veredictum),  opinion,  decision. 

The  water  foules  have  their  heddes  laid 
Togider,  and  of  short  advisement 
When  everich  had  his  verdite  said. 

Chacckr'b  Asskmblte  OF  FOULW. 

Verger  (F.  vergier),  a  garden  or  orchard. 

He  is  y-set  in  a  verger, 

And  with  hym  mony  a  kayser. 

Rom.  op  K.  Alisaundre, 
He  lad  me  with  a  right  gode  chere, 
All  environ  on  the  vergere. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  tsi  Rosi. 

Vermelet  (F.  vermeil),  red,  of  a  vermilion  colour. 

O  bright  Regina  \  who  made  thee  so  fair© } 
Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  white  ? 

Craucxr's  Court  or  tors. 

Vernacle,  a  handkerchief  or  napkin,  having  the 
impression  of  the  face  of  Christ  in  the  centre;  so 
called  from  St.  Veronica,  whose  handkerchief  was 
said  to  be  miraculously  so  imprinted,  on  Christ's 
wiping  his  face  with  it  as  he  was  carrying  the 
cross.  It  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

A  vemicle  had  hf  sew'd  on  his  cappe. 

Chaucir's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tax.*s. 

Via,  an  interjection  common  in  the  old  drama,  of 
no  precise  meaning,  but  indicative  of  consent  or 
encouragement;  of  a  similar  import  to  the  French 
allows ! 

Why  via,  to  London  we  will  march  amain. 

3  Part  K.  Hin,  vi. 
Come,  now,  via  ajoune  to  Cetia. 

0<  P.  What  You  Wilw 
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Vice,  the  mimic  or  buffoon  of  the  old  moralities, 
which  preceded  the  regular  drama;  he  usually 
carried  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  wore  a  mask. 

Thus,  like  the  formal  vice  iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  hi. 
A  vice  of  kings — a  cutpurse  of  the  empire. 

Hamlkt. 

Vies,  a  contraction  of  De  Vies,  the  original  name  of 
Devizes,  in  Wiltshire;  near  this  place,  at  Round- 
way  Down,  the  royalists  defeated  the  parliamentary 
forces  commanded  by  Sir  William  Waller,  in  1643. 

While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boast, 
And  unrevenged  walks  (Waller's)  ghost; 

Hudibras. 

Villain  (F.vilain),  a  name  given  under  the  feudal 
system  to  a  servant  or  bondsman,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  soil  and  transferable  by  sale;  both 
the  title  and  tenure  were  abolished  by  12  Car.  II. 

1*11  pay  him  forty  livres  by  the  year, 
Villain  or  clerk,  nor  think  the  bargain  dear. 

Thb  Priest.    Way's  Fabliaux. 

Vinolent  (L.  vinolentus)y  fond  of  wine  to  inebria- 
tion, full  of  wine. 

In  women  vinolent  is  no  defence. 

Chaucer's  Wroa  op  Bath. 
Al  vinolent  as  botil  in  the  spence. 

Chaucer's  Sompnour's  Talk. 

ViRtf  (F.),  an  arrow  called  a  quarrel,  used  only  ta 
the  cross  bow. 


-  As  a  vire 


Which  flieth  out  of  a  mighty  bowe. 

Gower's  Con.  Am. 


Virelay  (F.),  an  ancient  French  poem,  of  a  pecu- 
liar measure. 

QQ3 
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Of  which  matere  he  made  many  layes, 
Songs,  complaints,  Roundells,  virelayes. 

Chaucer's  Franklein's  Talk*. 

Virginal,  a  sort  of  spinnet,  called  so,  says  Blount, 
"  because  virgins  do  most  commonly  play  on  them/' 

This  was  her  schoolmaster,  and  taught  her  to  play  upon  the 
virginal*. 

O.  P.  The  Honest  Whore. 

Viroun  (from  F.  virer,  to  turn),  a  circuit. 

The  red  dragon  that  was  so  felle 
Drove  the  whete  far  adoun, 
Into  the  plains  a  great  viroun. 

T.  of  Merlin. 

Visnomy  (a  corruption  of  physiognomy) ,  the  face. 

And  but  half  seen  his  ugly  viancmie. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Vitilitigation  (from  L.  vitiosus  and  litigo),  con- 
tention in  law,  cavilling. 

I'll  force  you  by  right  ratiocination 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation. 

Hudibras. 

Umbles  (F.),  the  entrails  of  a  deer  [see  "  Nom- 
bles],  the  inside. 

FaiHi,  a  good  well  set  fellow,  if  his  spirit 
Be  answerable  to  his  umbles. 

0.  P.  The  Roaring  Girl. 

Umbriere  (L.  umbrare),  the  visor  of  an  helmet. 

But  the  brave  maid  would  not  disarmed  be, 
But  only  vented  up  her  umbriere. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Unaneled.    See  "  Aneal." 

Underfong  (S.  underfangan),  to  undertake, 

Gif  thou  this  battle  underfonge, 
Thon  shalt  have  aventures  stronge. 

Amis  and  Amiloun. 
He  underfongeth  a  great  pain. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  tux  Rose. 

Uni>ern  (S.).    By  the  Saxon  division  of  the  day, 
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undern  tide  appears  to  have  been  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  time  our  ancestors  took  their 
principal  meal ;  and  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Boucher 
that  the  modem  word  dinner  may  be  a  corruption 
or  modification  of  undern. 

Betuex  ondern  and  noen  was  the  felde  al  wonnen. 

F«  Lanotoft's  Chrosf. 
Abouten  underne  rgan  this  erle  alight. 

Chaucer's  Clerkks  Talk. 

Underspore  (S.  under  and  speare),   to  heave  up 
by  applying  a  pole  or  lever  underneath. 

Get  me  a  staff  that  I  may  underspore, 
Whilst  that  thou  Robin  hevest  up  the  dore. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Undight.    undecked,  unadorned.     See  "  Dight/' 

Says  she,  I  may  not  stay  till  night, 
And  leave  my  summer  hall  undight. 

O.  B.  0OWSABBLL. 

Unhappy,  unlucky,  mischievous,  kiclined  to  wag- 
gery. 

A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappyJ 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
I  am  no  thought  catcher,  but  I  guess  unhappily. 

O.  P.  Alex,  and  Camp. 

Unhouselled    (S.  huslian),   not  having  received 
the  holy  sacrament.     See  u  HousJe." 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sins, 
Unhousell'd,  &c. 

Hamlet. 

Unkempt  (L.  incomptus),  uncombed,  rugged. 

Her  bright  heare  was  unkempt  and  untressedall. 

Chaucer's  Knioht's  Talk. 

Unneath  (S.  un  and  eath),  uneasy,  with  difficulty, 
hardly. 

The  miller  with  dronken  was  all  pale, 
So  that  unnctfie  upon  his  horse  he  sat. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale, 
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Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flirty  streets. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  tj. 

Unready,  undressed,  not  prepared. 

How  now,  my  lords  ?  what  all  unready? 

I  Part  K.  Hen.  ti. 
Why  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  bed  j  I  see  you  are  not  yet 
unready. 

O.  P.  Mons.  d'Olivb. 

Void,  to  quit  or  leave,  an  old  word,  sometimes  spelt 
avoid. 

Tidings  send  that  he  hath  sene 
To  wide  him  of  his  painis  dene. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

itooft-the  gallery. 

K.  Hbn.  viii. 

Void  and  Voider.  To  void,  was  a  term  used  to 
remove  the  broken  victuals  after  a  meal  into  the- 
voider,  a  basket  made  for  carrying  away  the  frag- 
ments, and  a  voiding  knife,  was  a  large  wooden 
implement  used  for  sweeping  the  bones  and  other 
refuse  of  the  meal  from  the  table. 

His  office  to  avoid  the  table  in  a  fair  and  decent  manner. 

Q.  Elizabeth's  Prog,  at  the  Temple. 

One  of  the  stage  directions  in  the  old  play  A  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness,  is  enter  three  or  four  serv- 
ingmen  with  a  voider  and  a  wooden  knife,  to  taker 
away. 
Volespere  (F.  envelopes),  a  kerchief  to  tie  round  the 
head. 

The  tapes  of  her  white  voiipere 
Were  of  the  same  serte  of  her  colere . 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Upright.  This  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  to  signify 
a  straight  position  whether  horizontal  or  perpen- 
dicular. 
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While  that  the  corse  lay  on  the  flore  upright. 

Chaucsr's  Pro.  to  W.  of  Bath. 

Urchin  (Ar.  heureuchin),  a  hedge  hog*. 

Like  sharpe  urchiiu  his  here  -was  growe. 

Chaucbr's  Rom.  of  thb  Rose. 

But  to  fold  up  thyself  like  an  urchin, 

O.  P.  Mat  Dat. 

Ure,  an  old  word  signifying  habit,  practice,  use; 
a  contraction  of  the  L,  utura. 

In  speedie  wise  to  put  the  same  in  ure, 

O,  P.  Fkkrxx  And  Porrbx. 

{Jsance  (F.),  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

—  Supply  your  present  wants, 
And  take  no  doit  of  usance  for  my  monies. 

MlR.  OF  VfNICR. 

Use,  of  the  same  import  as  the  last  word. 

Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me,  and  I  gaye  him  utc  for  it. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothino. 

Utis,  an  ancient  law  term  signifying"  the  eighth  day 
after  any  festival  (from  the  F.  huit) ;  it  also  de- 
noted the  festival  itself. 

By  the  mass,  here  will  he  old  utiss  it  will  he  an  excellent 
stratagem. 

2  Part  K.  Bin,  it. 

^Utterance  (F.  outrance),  extremity  or  excess. 

Of  Christ's  cause,  in  honour  of  his  name, 
Shove  on,  and  put  his  foes  to  utterance, 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Tal«s. 
i  Come  fate  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance. 

Macbbth* 


w. 


Wade  (L.  vadufti),  to  pass  or  go  with  danger  or 
difficulty. 
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Therefore  my  counsel  is,  you  shall  not  stir, 
Nor  farther  wade  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

O.  P.  Tancrbd  and  Gismundav 

Waiment  (O.  F.  gaimenter),  to  weep,  lament,  or 
bewail. 

Whan  morrow  came  gan  make  her  waimenting. 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress. 
For  what  boots  it  to  weep  and  to  wapment. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Waistcoateer,  a  name  formerly  given  to  common 
prostitutes,  from  a  garment  somewhat  resembling, 
a  waistcoat  worn  by  them. 

Do  you  think  you're  here,  sir  * 
Amongst  your  watetcoattert,  your  base  wenches? 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Money. 

Waite*  (O.  F,  guates),  originally  watchmen  or 
sentinels ;  waytfee,  was  anciently  a  remuneration 
for  keeping  watch  and  ward.  It  is  a  name  now 
given  to  itinerant  musicians. 

His  axe  he  held  in  hond  y.drawe, 

Mony  gryflbns  he  hath  y-slawe, 

The  waytet.Qf  thaihoste  that  did  espia. 

Rom,  op  Rich.  Cos ua  px  Lion. 
Hark!  are  the  waites  abroad  ?    Be  softer,  pr'y  thee, 
"Tis  private  musick, 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Captain. 

Walter  (S.wteltari),  to  toss,  tumble,  or  roll  about. 

Him  tbinketh  verily  that  he  may  see 
Noe's  flood  come  waltering  as  the  sea. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

Wamble  (S.  wamb),  to  rumble  as  when  the  intes- 
tines are  distended  with  wind,  generally  spoken 
of  the  stomach. 

Lord,  how  my  stomach  wambles  f 

O.  P.  Wily  Beguiled. 
To  avoid  the  theme  of  iovc  that  wambleth  in  his  stomach. 

0.  H.  Endymion. 
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Wange  {S.  wang)y  the  cheek  or  jaw  wherein  the 
tee|h  (molares)  are  set.  The  ancient  mode  of 
sealing  written  instruments  was  by  biting1  the  seal 
with  the  wang*  tooth. 

And  in  witness  that  this  thing  is  sooth, 
I  bite  the  wax  with  my  wang  tooth. 

Old  Formula. 

Oat  of  a  wange  tooth  spronge  anon  a  well. 

CMAUCBR'S  JPrO.  TO   THB  MONKS*  TALK. 

Wanger  (S.  wangere),  a  support  for  the  cheek  or 
pillow. 

His  blight  helme  was  his  wanger. 

Chaucbr's  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopa*. 

Wanhope  (S.  wana  and  hopa),  without  hope,  de- 
spair. 

Well  ought  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  disferesse, 
Farewell  my  life,  my  lost,  and  my  gladnesse. 

Chaucer's  Knxoht's  Talk. 

Wannion.  This  word,  which  so  frequently  occurs 
in  old  authors,  is  no  where  explained ;  it  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  threat,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  phrase  with  a  vengeance. 

Come  away;  111  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

Pbriclbs. 

Is  here  any  work  for  grace,  with  a  wannion  to  her  i 

O.  P.  Tire  City  Nioht  Caf> 

Wantrust  (S.),  distrust,  want  of  confidence, 

O  wantrust,  full  of  false  suspicion. 

Chaucbr's  Manciple's  Talk. 

Ward  (S.  wardian),  to  watch  or  guard ;  also  a 
position  or  posture  of  defence. 

For  we  ne  had  no  castel 
That  us  of  our  ward  fel. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  Cobur  db  Lion. 
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Come  from  this  w*rd, 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee. 

TEMMST. 

Wardcors,  a  body  guard  (from  ward,  a  guard,  and 
corpus,  a  body). 

To  be  my  wardcorp*  M  he  can  best. 

Craucbr's  Pro.  to  W.  of  Bath. 

Warden,  a  species  of  pear,  formerly  much  in  re- 
quest for  making-  pies ;  the  word  is  uncertain  as 
to  its  derivation. 

I  must  hare  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies. 

Winter's  Tale. 
I  would  hare  him  roasted  like  a  warden. 

B.  and  Fletcher's  Cupid's  Retsnos. 

'Wardrope  (F.  garderobe),  a  privy  or  house  of 
office. 

t  say  that  in  a  ivardrope  they  him  threwe. 

Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Talk. 

Warish  (F.  guerir),  to  heal  or  cure. 

Than  were  my  hert 

Wartohed  of  these  bitter  pains*  smert* 

Cravcbr's  Franxlexn's  Tale. 

Warison,  reward,  whether  a  recompense  for  good 
or  evil.  In  Urry's  Glossary  it  is  improperly  de- 
fined to  be  recovery,  from  the  F.  guerison,  but  no 
example  warrants  this  definition. 

Mynstrelles  playe  up  for  your  wari»ont 
And  well  quyt  it  schald  be. 

O.  B.  Battle  of  Ottsrbourne. 
And  thus  he  ivariton  he  toke 
For  the  ladye  that  he  forsoke. 

Chaucer's  Rom.  op  the  RosS. 

Warlock  (S.  werlog\  a  wizard  or  male  witch. 

Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight, 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance. 

Burns*  Tam  o»  Shanter. 
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Warre  (S.  Mart),  worse;  a  word  now  only  used 
in  the  Scottish  dialect  and  spelt  waur. 

They  say  the  worlde  is  warre  than  it  wont. 

Spenskr's  Shep.  Cal. 

Wassail  (S.  wash&l),  a  liquor  made  of  apples, 
sugar,  and  ale;  also,  a  drinking* bout. 

The  king  doth  wake  to  night,  and  takes  his  rouse  5 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels. 

Haiilst 
By  Oceans' name,  and  by  his  castle, 
Where  winter  nights  he  keeps  his  wassail. 

O.  P.  Thb  Hoo  hath  Lost  his  Pearl. 

WasTel  (F.  gasteau),  a  fine  sort  of  wheat  bread  or 
cake. 

Of  small  houndis  had  she,  that  she  fed 
With  rost  flesh,  or  railke  and  wastel  bread. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Cant.  Talks. 

Waster  (L,  vastatorcs),  a  sturdy  thief,  coupled  by 
stat.  4, Hen. IV.  with  Roberdsmen  and  draw  latches ; 
they  were  armed  with  bludgeons ;  hence  a  cudgel 
was  denominated  a  waster. 

A  stout  taule  cobbler  will  lay  down  the  waster,  and  yielde  to 
him  that  hath  more  practice  in  the  weapon. 

Churchyard's  Challenge. 

Watch.  Before  the  invention  of  clocks,  the  divi- 
sions of  time  were  marked  by  watch  candies,  the 
hours  being  noted  upon  them  in  sections. 

As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

2  Part  K.  Hen.  m 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine— Give  me  a  watch, 

K.  Rich,  hi, 

WaTchet  (S.  wadchet),  a  light  blue  colour* 

RR 
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Yclad  he  was  fill  smal  and  properly, 
All  in  klrtle  of  a  light  wachet. 

CHAUCKR'S  MiLLBR'S  TALK. 

Their  watchet  mantles  fringed  with  silver  round. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Weaver  (S.  webba)9  a  makerof  cloth,  frequently 
mentioned  by  old  writers  as  being*  partial  to  sing- 
ing, particularly  sacred  music;  hence  the  phrase 
"  a  psalm  singing  weaver." 

Shall  we  rouse  the  night  owl  in  catch  that  will  draw  three 
souls  out  of  one  weaver  / 

Twelfth  Night. 

Wedd  (S.  wed),  a  pledge,  pawn,  or  security;  from 
hence  is  derived  wadset,  a  term  still  in  use  to  sig- 
nify a  mortgage  of  land,  &c. 

Let  him  beware,  his  neck  lieth  to  wedd. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Talk. 

My  londes  beth  sett  to  wedde,  Robyn. 

A  Lytbl  Gkste  of  R.  Hods. 

Weed  (S.  weda),  clothes  or  dress;  the  term  is  still 
applied  to  the  mourning  garments  of  a  widow. 

And  when  they  came  to  King  Adland's  halle, 
Of  redde  gold  shone  theyre  weedes. 

O.  B.  King  Estmerk. 
An  aged  sure,  in  long  black  weedes  yclad. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Ween  (S.  wenan),  to  think,  imagine,  or  be  of  opi- 
nion. 

I  wegne  the  ende  will  prove  this  brawl  did  first  arise. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Neebls. 

Weet  (S.  witari),  to  know  or  understand;  now 
called  "  to  wit." 


a 
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•flush !  man,  is  Gammer's  neele  found  ?  that  chould  gladly  weete. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needle. 

Wkive  (S.  wqfian),  to  teave,  forsake,  to  waive. 

But  if  that  he  n'il  take  of  it  no  cure 
When  that  it  cometh,  but  wilfully  it  iveive* 

Chaucer's  Troi.  and  Cress* 

Wel-away  (S.  walawcb),  an  interjection  expressive 
of  grief  or  lamentation;  now  corruptly  called  well* 
a-day> 

Hast  thou  not  made  a  ladye  bright  of  hewe 
Saied  wel  a  waie  the  day  that  I  was  borne  ? 

Ibid. 

Thus  did  the  noble  Percy  plaine, 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  wel-away* 

O.B.   NORTHUMBERLAND -BETRAYED,   Ht. 

Weld  (S.  wealdm)t  to  rule,  govern,  or  command. 

1%  Is  a  hard  thing  for  to  mid 

A  wight  that  no  man  woll  hii  thonke  held, 

Uhaucjir'w  Pro-,  to  W,  of  3atk. 

Weld*  klngdomt,  causes,  and  aflfcirei  of  state, 

Sfinsbr's  r.  Queen. 

Welkid  (from  S.  wealcan),  withered,  rivelled, 
having  an  unequal  surface ;  from  this  word  is  de» 
rived  whelk,  a  weal  pustule  or  protuberance. 

But  yet  to  me  she  woll  not  doen  that  grace, 
For  which  full  pale  and  welkid  is  my  face, 

Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Tale- 

His  face  is  all  bubukles  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  &c. 

K.  Hen.  t* 

Welkin  (S.welcen),  the  visible  firmament. 

And  eke  the  welkin  was  so  foire, 
Blewe  bright,  and  clere  y-was  the  ayre. 

Chaucer's  Dream* 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin  cheek, 
Poshes  the  fire  out. 

Tempests 

RR2, 
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Wklte.    See  "  Weld." 

Wem  (S,  wemme),  a  blemish,  spot,  or  fault. 

That  other  bowe  was  of  a  plant 
Withouten  wetn,  I  dare  warrant. 

Chaucer's  Rom,  of  thb  Rosa. 

Wend  (S.  wendari),  to  go. 

The  cursed  land  where  many  wend  amis. 

Spenser's  P.  Queen. 
Wend  you  with  this  letter. 

Meas.  for  Meas. 

Whate  (S.  hwtet),  quickly. 

He  smote  his  male  with  sporen  whate. 

Rom*  of  K.  Alisau.vdkb* 

Whetstone.  A  notorious  liar  was  formerly  said  to 
deserve  the  wh$t8ton$f  as  a  premium  either  far 
the  magnitude  or  iniquity  of  the  falsehood.  The 
brigia  of  the  proverbial  phrase  is  not  known, 

Diurn&la  writ  for  regulation 
Of  iyi»fr  to  inform  the  nation, 
And  by  their  public  use  to  bring  down 
The  price  of  wheMones  in  the  kingdom. 

Hudibras, 

Whifflers,  officers  who  formerly  preceded  process 
sions  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  way;  the  term 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  whijfle,  to  blow,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  playing  upon  wind  in- 
struments. 

And  manasses  shall  ?o  before,  like  a  whiffier, 
To  clear  the  way  with  his  horns. 

O.  P.  Th«  Isle  of  Gulls, 

Before  the  dame,  and  round  about, 
Mareh'd  whifflers  and  stamers  on  foot. 

HuniERAS. 

Whig  (S.  w&gc),  whey  or  buttermilk. 
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Sweete  g»wte  or  whig  his  bottle  had. 

Argentine  and  Curan. 

Drink  whig  and  sour  milk,  whilst  I  rince  my  throat 
With  Bordeaux  and  Canary. 

O.  P.  The  English  Travel  leu. 

While-ere,  a  little  while  ago,  erewhile. 

And  turning:  to  that  place  in  which  whyleare 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden"  sell. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 
Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  bvA\uhite-ere? 

Tempest. 

Whilom  (S.  hwilom),  formerly,  sometime  ago. 

In  northern  clime  a  vaTrous  knight 
Did  whilom  kitt  his  bear  in  fight. 

Hudibras. 

Whingar  (S.  win  and  gerd),  a  sort  of  hanger,  used 
both  as  an  instrument  of  destruction  and  a  knife  to 
be  used  at  meals. 

And  wingers  now  in  friendship  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 
Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 

Lay  op  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Whinyard,  a  sword,  the  same  as  wingar,  but  a 
more  literal  translation  of  the  Saxon  word. 

Nor  from  their  button'd  tawny  leathern  belts 
Dismiss  their  biting  whinyards. 

O.  P.  K.  Eow,  lit* 

Whipstock  (from  whip  and  stalk),  the  handle  or 
stalk  of  a  whip,  but  frequently  used  to  signify  the 
whip  itself. 

For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 

Tare  practised  more  the  whipstock  than  the  lance. 

Pericles. 
Bought  you  a  whistle  and  a  whipstock  too. 

O.  P.  The  Spanish  Tragedy. 

RR3 
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White  pot,  a  composition  made  with  milk,  eggs, 
bread,  sugar,  and  spice,  and  baked  in  a  pie ;  a  dish 
peculiar  to  the  county  of  Devon. 

To  keep  well  filled  with  thrifty  fare, 
As  white  pott  butter  milk,  and  curds. 

Hudibras, 

Cornwall  squat  pie  and  Devon  white  pot  brings. 

Dr.  Kino's  Art  of  Cookery. 

White  son  and  White  boy.  These  were  for- 
merly terms  of  endearment  applied  to  male  chil- 
dren. 

Then  ware  what  is  done, 
For  he's  Henry's  white  son. 

O.  P.  Friar  Bacon  and  F.  Bungay. 

Oh,  what  will  you  do,  father?    I  am  your  white  boy. 

O.  P.  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 

Whitster  (from  S.  witten,  to  make  white),  a 
bleacher  of  linen. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitster*  in  Datchet  mead. 

M.  Wives  of  Windson. 

Whittle.    See  "  Thwittle." 

Wide  and  Side.  The  word  side  is  synonimous  with 
long;  as,  "  side  sleeves/'  are  long  sleeves.  In 
the  north,  side  still  signifies  long;  as,  "  my  coat  is 
very  side,"  t.  e.  long. 

Wide  and  side,  far  and  near, 
"With  me  it  is  nought  now  so. 

Tali  of  Merlin. 

Wight  (S.  wiht),  a  living  person  of  either  sex,  but 
generally  applied  to  a  male. 

Beshrew  the  witch,  with  Yenemous  wights  she  strays. 

Troi,  and  Cress. 
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So  have  I  seen,  with  armed  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  the  commonweal. 

Hudibras. 

Wimple  (F.  guimple),  a  covering-  for  the  neck, 
distinguished  from  the  veil,  which  also  concealed 
the  head ;  it  was  part  of  the  dress  of  a  nun. 

Full  semely  her  wimple  pinched  was. 

Chaucer's  Prioresses  Tale. 

No  wimple  did  she  wear,  no  vail  conceal'd 
Her  well  form'd  face. 

The  Lay  of  Aristotle.    Way's  Fab. 

Winchester  goose.     See  "  Bankside." 

The  famous  school  of  England  called  Winchester 
(Famous  I  mean  for  the  goose). 

O.  P.  Mons.  d'Olivb. 

Wirch  (S.  wircan),  to  work,  effect,  or  operate. 

And  certainly  where  nature  woll  not  wirch, 
Farewell  phisike,  go  here  the  corse  to  chirche. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

Wis  (S.  wissan),  to  know,  think,  or  imagine;  gene- 
rally used  as  an  expletive. 

Come  on,  fellow;  it  is  tolde  me  thou  art  a  shrew  I  wysse. 

O.  P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needle. 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

K.  Rich.  hi. 

Wite  (S.  witan),  to  blame,  reproach,  or  charge 
with  a  fault. 

The  violence,  the  wrath,  the  angir,  and  the  gall 
That  is  betweene  you  both,  it  wol  be  wite  to  me. 

Chaucer's  Hist,  of  Bkbyn. 

Scoffing  at  him  that  did  her  justly  wite. 

Spenser's  F.  Queen. 

Wittol  (S.),  one  who  knows  himself  to  be  a  cuck- 
old and  is  content. 
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But,  wittol  cuckold !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name: 

M.  Wivks  of  Windsor r 

Wode  (S.  wod),  mad,  furious,  angry. 

Then  wold  he  speke  and  cry  as  he  were  wood. 

Chaucer's  Pro.  to  Sompnour's  Ti 

Through  unadvised  rashness  waxed  wood. 

Spbnskr's  F.  Qukkn. 

Won  (S.  woniari),  a  place  of  abode  or  dwelling. 

Lord,  who  shall  wonne  in  thy  wonnes? 

P.  Plowman. 

There  the  wise  Merlin  whylom  wont  they  say 
To  make  his  wonne  low  underneath  the  ground. 

Spenser's  F.  Queev. 

Wool.  The  proverbial  expression,  "all  cry  and  no 
wool,  as  the  devil  said  when  he  shear'd  his  hogs/' 
implies  great  talk  about  nothing,  or  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  thing  which  is  unequal  to  the 
promise. 

Thou  wilt  at  best  but  suck  a  bull 

Or  shear  swine — "  all  cry  and  no  wool." 

Hudibras. 

Wool  ward.  To  go  wool  ward  was  to  wear  wool- 
len next  to  the  skin  as  a  penance. 

Wolward  and  wetshod  went  I  forth. 

P.  Plowman's  Vrsv 

The  naked  truth  is,  I  hare  no  shirt—I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Wortes  (S.  weort),  a  name  formerly  giver*  to  herbs 
generally,  though  now  confined  to  plants  of  the 
cabbage  kind. 

And  on  a  bed  of  wortes  still  he  lay, 
Till  it  was  past  undren  of  the  day. 

Chaucbr's  Nonnbs  Pribstks  T. 
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WoTE  (S.  wai),  to  know. 


Gammer,  «have  ben  theq?,  you  wot  wel  about  what. 

O.P.  Gam.  Gurton's  Needui. 

I  wote  no  halter  thou  shalt  wear. 

O.  B.  K.  Edw.  and  th*  Tanner* 

WrencHe  (S.  wrence),    a  stratagem,  scheme,  or 
contrivance. 

She  shut  the  dore,  and  set  him  on  benche,*— 
Will  ye  now  here  of  woman's  wrenche? 

Rom.  op  thk  Sktb*  Saobs. 

His  wilie  ivrtnckes  thoU  maiest  not  flee. 

Chaucer's  Channows  Ybo*  T* 

WftiE  (S.  i#rigctn)>  to  hide,  conceal,  or  cover. 

And  tvrie  me  in  illy  fojierlej 
IJhdef  a  sape  ©i  paplarttie1. 


y, 


YARE  (S.  gearwe),  ready,  nimble,  quick. 

The  knight  it  takes  withouten  let, 
Pyghtes  hym  and  made  hym  yare. 

Rom.  of  Rich.  C<svn,  ox  3Li0Nt 

Speak  to  the  mariners  >  fall  to't  yarety. 

TEMPEST. 

Yate  (S.  geaf)>  a  £ate  or  door;  stiN s0  called  in  the 
north. 

Spar  the  yate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud, 

Spbnsbr's  $bip.  CA*» 

Ycleped  (S,  clipian),  named  or  called. 

For  sely  is  that  deth,  soth  for  to  sain, 
Tfcat  Oft  yclepid  cometh  and  endeth  paint 

QnAVC*a's  Troi.  anp  CKIUi 
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There  is  a  tall  long  sided  dame 
(But  wondrous  lights,  ycleped  Fame. 

HUDJBRAS* 

Yearn  (S.  geornianyt  to  feel  uneasiness  or  pity* 


-  Falstaff  is  dead, 


And  we  must  yearn  therefore* 

K.  HkW.  v. 

Yede  (from  8.  geod),   to  go  or  march ;  yode,  the 
preterfte* 

For  all  yede  out  at  one  ear 
That  in  that  other  she  did  lere* 

Chaucer's  Rom*  of  *h*  Ross. 

1Vith  a  trdope  of  dafriselles  playing-, 
Forth  I  yode-,  forsooth,  a  maying; 

PhillibA  And  COr¥dO** 

Yellow,    ThU  eateur  was  laid  to  represent  jea- 
l§u§y, 

*fo  iielfw  in  i!r  lps|  §h§  s«8f $**>  m  fc§  dees. 
Her  efciltoen.  apt  her  tobana, 

WlWSft'S  'fcAillt. 
I  Will  possess  me  of  yellowness. 

M.  Wives  of  Windsor* 

Yerk  (Goth,  gereken),  to  wince  or  kick. 


-  Their  wounded  steeds 


Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

K.  Hen.  T. 

Y-fer,  together. 

So  beene  they  gon  y-/ere,  a  wanton  payre. 

Sfunsbr's  F.  Queen, 

Y- panned    (O.  F.  pannes),     lined,    covered,    or 
adorned  with  fur. 


»  A  mantle  of  scarlet, 


Y -panned  all  with  miniver e. 

Florice  and  Blanchplovas*. 


Y-JUBKjn,  smoking:,  as  fixe  not  extinguished. 
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Yet  in  our  ashes  cold  is  fire  y-rekin. 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Talb. 

Y-STEKE,   shut  up. 

They  lyeth  in  chamber,  fast  y-steke. 

>RbM.  op  Oct,  Iw*. 

Y-wis.     See  "  Wis/' 
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